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FOREWORD 


In November 1937, when we were busy with the work of founding the 
■New Indian Antiquary, we had an occasion to discuss with Mr. M. N. 
Kulkarni, Manager of the Karnatak Publishing House, Bombay, the idea of 
pre^nting a Volume of Indim >md Iranian Studies to Sir E. Denison Ross on 
his retirement from the Directorship, of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London. This Volume was to be an Indian offering to Sir Denison as a mark 
of esteem and token of affection from his colleagues, friends and admirers in 
recognition of his life-long activities directed towards the promotion of 
Oriental Studies both in India and England. Mr. Kulkami having expressed 
his willingness to publish the proposed Volume, a Festschrift Committee was 
formed with a view to invite contributions to the proposed Festschrift from 
Oriental scholars in India and outside. The Committee consisted of Dr. H. 
Hidayat Hosain, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Dr. Siddheshwar Vaima, Dr. S. 
K. De, Mr. S. A. Shere, Dr. M. I. Borah, Dr. S. M. Quadri and Dr. B. 
A. Saletore. The appeal issued by the Committee received a generous response 
from representative scholars as will be seen from the varied contributions 
included in this Volume. 

We offer our heart-felt thanks to the members of the Festschrift Com- 
mittee, the Kamatak Publishing House and all the contributors to the 
Volume, whose united co-operation alone has made it possible for us to 
realize our idea of honouring an eminent Orientalist who by his scholar- 
ship and forceful personality has left an abiding impression not only on the 
minds of his colleagues and pupils at the School of Oriental Studies, but also 
of his co-workers in the fields of Indian History with which he completely 
identified himself. The Kamatak Printing Press also deserve our best 
tlianks for the promptness and efficiency displayed by them in the execution 
of the elegant printing of the Volume, which we have great pleasure in offer- 
ing to its worthy recipient. 

Poona, 4, S. M. Katre 

6th June, 1939. P. K. Goi'M - 


CENTRAL ARCHAEOLUJiUAL 

library. NEW 




Sir Denison, 


It is our proud privilege to be permitted to offer you this votive offering 
of a Volume of Indian and Iranian Studies as a token of our appreciation- 
of your deep learning and solid achievements in the field of Oriental Learning 
in general and of Indian History in particular. Your eventful stay in India 
as the beloved Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa has left an indelible im- 
pression on the minds of your colleagues and pupils. The qualities of head 
and heart that characterized your early contact with Indian Scholars forged 
the links of an ever-extending chain of your hidian and Iranian interests 
which have enriched Oriental Learning and attracted new investigators to 
fields explored by you. /Is the first and popular Director of the School of 
Oriental Studies of the University of London, you have lend the Indian 
students under a deep debt of gratitude by your genial temperament and 
catholic sympathies unparalleled in the history of Oriental Learning. In 
offering you this Volume of Studies as our humble tribute to your unremitting 
activities in the cause of Oriental Learning for over four decades we wish 
•you long life and prosperity to enable you to render still greater, service to 
the sacred cause of historical research which you have made your own md 
which being nurtured by you so long promises to bring forth richer harvests 
in the years to come. 


S. M. Katre 
P. K. Code 
M. N. Kulkarni 

6ih June 1939. 
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A CHAPTER ON THE REIGN OF ALI ^ ADIL 
SHAH OF BIJAPUR* 

By 

K. K, BASU, Bhagalpur, 


[This article is based on the Tmikh-l~Bijapur ol Ibrahim Zubairi, and it deals 
with events that took place after the battle of Talikota. 

It gives a picture of the caves and creeks that once existed in the principal 
part of the city of Vijayanagara, supplies the date of Ram Raja’s death, and narrates 
tlie conquest of Raichur and Mudgal by Ali' Adil Shah, the construction of Bijapur 
fortress, Ali Adil's conquest of the Kamatic, his success over the forces of Ahmad- 
nagar and Golconda, the construction of a fort at Mahdarak or Dharwar, the death 
of Kishwar Khan, the Bijapur general, Ali Adil’a conquest of Adoni, the alliance tliat 
■was made between Adil Shah and Nizam Shah, the appointment of Mustafa Khan 
as the minister of Bijapur, and lastly the conquest of Bankapur by Adil Shah.] 

There are mountains with chasms and creeks in the principal part of the 
city of Vijayanagara. Some three or. four leagues below these mountainous 
crevice, there runs the thoroughfare which is sometimes spacious and 
sometimes narrow : again, at some places, it is so dark that one cannot walk 
without the help of a torch : sometimes, the sky is made visible and the lighf 
is to be seen. (After the battle of Talikota)' most of the inhabitants of 
Vijayanagara left the cityi and ran away in different directions ; some betook 
themselves to the caves and took up their abode there. These dwellers of the 
.caverns would issue out of their retreats and secure food and water from 
without. When the Muslims picked up this information, they kept a sharp 
look out for the egress of the Hindus. Whenever the Hindus came in sight, 
the Muslims laid vio'lent hands on them, and would not let them go unless 
they had wrenched something from their captives, 

Rafi-ud-din Shirazi, who was an eye-witness to one of such adventures, 
relates his personal experiences. Some three or four Hindus were kidnapped 
.by the Muslims one day. On being put to the rack, they alluded to the 
existence of the mountainous cleft that had served* the purpose of a hiding place 
for their wives and children, their goods and chattels. Later, in return for an 
assurance of safety to their life, the prisoners made ah offer of a large sum 
of money to the escort and also led them to their hiding places. Wickedness 
;and covetousness are the two characteristic weaknesses of human beings. The 
hands of these captives w^e put together by means of cord®, and the prisoners 


* Based on Busatin-uS’Sdati}^ or t<^ikh4-Bij<ipur of Mirza Ibi 
The events narrated in these pag^^k place after the bait 
which plcas^ refer to my aiticlc "The of Talilrola— Before 
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were made to march in front of the concierge who followed them at close 
quarters. Having traversed some distance, the party came across deep gorges 
that fan in various directions. Now, the muslims took fright lest they might 
lose their way during the retum-joumey and wander in distress in the ravine, 
and thus might be captured and killed. To keep themselves on the safe side, 
they procured some dressed cotton, and made two or three torches. The party, 
now, worked its way. While moving fonvard along the intricate maze, the 
muslims left their finger marks on the rocks, so that during their return-march 

they might be guided by those impressions The troupe proceeded half a 

league inside the cavern till they reached a point where the passage became 
very narrow. Then, with great difficulty and in a kneeling pose, they covered 
a distance of three to four yards. When two of the captives whose hands 
had been tied with ropes went past the narrow portion of the gorge they 
asked their companions to follow them. An articulate sound was now heard, 
and it seemed that, a large number of persons were speaking up within. A 
clashing of arms was also audible. The chords round the hands of the prison- 
ers were ripped up, and they went inside the cave. ‘ The noise grew louder and 
louder every movement, and it became obvious that there were many persons 
inside the cave. The muslims now took alarm and thought that, in case they 
proceeded any further, they ran the risk of an assault upon them. Being rend- 
ered helpless, they turned back frightened and disappointed ; they, then, 
edged their way with the help of the finger-marks left by them on the rocks, 
and at last issued out of the labyrinth safe and sound. 

Most of the hills in that area are full of defile and crevasse. 

Anaguhdi, a populous city, is situated near Vijayanagara. A large run- 
ning stream meanders between these two cities. After the destruction of 
Vijayanagara, Adil Shiah took measures for populating Anagundi. Agents 
were appointed to make it a flourishing city, and soon a large number of 
people alighted and colonized it. 

Three years subsequent to the event narrated before, the son of Ram 
Raja, who had run away from the battle-field (Talikota) and taken refuge 
with his family in a cave that was situated at a distance of three leagues 
from Anagundi, moved out of his retreat, and having captured Anagundi ex- 
pelled the Adil Shahi agents. 

Rafi-ud-din reports that, the son of Ram Raja with all his family lived 
at Anagundi till 1017 H. (1609 a.d.) and derived income out of the revenue' 
raised from the town and its adjoining places. 

The date of this event (death of Ram Raja) is described as “ Fatah-Din 
Marg La'ain ” or the victory of the Faith and the annihilation of the accursed. 
GuMm ’Ali Astrabadi, the father of Muhammad Qasim Ferishta has called 
it appropriately as “ Qatal Ram Raja!' If the letter jim( ^ ) be eliminated' 
the remaining alphabets would (according to the Ahjad sy^to of reckoning) 
tally with the date of his execution which is 972 H (1564-65 a.d.). The- 
disjoined head of Ram Raja was despatched to ‘Imad Shah (of Berar) by 
way of terrorising him, inasmuch as, he had not entered into an alliance- 
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with ‘Adil Shah, but on the contrary, being actuated by rebellious motive and 
evil intentions had extended the hand of destruction in the territory of Niziam 
Shiah (of Ahmadnagar) . 

Previous to this, a compact had been formed among the Muslim sovereigns 
to the effect that, after the conquest of Vijayanagara two of the four important 
fortresses, viz., Raichur and Mudgal, would be ceded 

Qutt%5h%Zi demanded the sur- 

to their countries. Tender of the said foitr^ses, Ni 2 i!am Shah and Qutb 
Shiah sent an embassy to Tilmraja demanding from him 
the evacuation of the two fortresses. But Tilmraja made excuses. As the 
rainy season set in, ‘Adil Shah became anxious. At last, it so transpired that, 
Nizam Shah and Qutb Shih not only did not agree to the cession of the 
fortresses but had also dissuaded Tilmraja from surrendering them to ‘Adil, 
for, Niziami and Qutbf looked with disfavour upon the increase of ‘Adil’s power 
and dignity resulting from his possession of Raichur and Mudgal Further, 
Nizam became disquieted! as he thought that, if ‘Adil became hostile, he would 
stand in the way of the two Sultans’ (Niziam and Qutb) return to their coun- 
tries. Both (Nizam and Qutb), therefore, took recourse to a stratagem. 
They sent a written note to ‘Adil informing him that, ‘Imad Shiah (of Berar) 
had invaded Ahmadnagar and that for the suppression of the invader, both 
should (with ‘Adil’s permission) march against him. But as ‘Adil knew 
that the presence of Nizim and Qutb was a hindrance to the success of his 
enterprise, he permitted them to return. 

After their departure, ‘Adil besieged Raichur. The garrison keenly felt 
the want of provision and drinking water. The nobility, therefore, made up 
their mind to approach Adil and pay him their homage. 

Mil captures The. Bijapur mler accepted their submission and con-* 
etc.^and retmns.^^^ honour. The garri- 

son, on their part, became disappointed of help and supply 
of provision, and they, likewise, drew in their horns. They made a present 
of the keys of the fortresses to ‘Adil and the latter, in return, bestowed on 
them royal gifts and robes of honour. Royal officers were appointed to look 
after the fortresses. The Bijapur Sultan insisted on rebuilding Raichur; 
having personally looked to the construction work, he made his way to the 
capital By way of thanksgiving (to Qod) and commemorative of the great 
victory, ‘Adil opened &e door of charity in sucbj^a manner that, the poor and 
indigent gave themselves up to pleasure and merry-making. 

When the terdlory of Ali ‘Adil Sh^ expanded aftd his army grew in 
number, people flocked ’to his court from 'lhe |ouf comers of the globe. The 
. pec^Ie of Bijapur were always under an apprehension lest 
Foundation of tbdr;enemies might effect a, combination and avenge the 
Bijapur . fortress wrcmg done to Ahmadna^' By the Bijapur Sultan. Regard 

’ being'hadto'thisfact, ‘AdilShkhcOnstrqctedafortof stone 
.canats. v. and motiarJ The WorIc;<f^icongtAc^on was entrusted to 

* ‘ ^ KishWJtf Khan, 'andlexpeit :bailde#! and sculptors were 


lecruited from all sides. A large number of experienced persons were appoint- 
ed as supervisors, and the construction of each portion of the fortress was com- 
mitted to the charge of a courtier. The structure was completed within two 
and half years.^ In area it was six leagues : the width of the ramparts mea- 
sured 18 dm' a and the height 8 doT^a/ There were 120 towers, 6000 turrets 
and 70 windows. Each tower was strong like a fort and the whole architecture 
was strengthened by stone and mortar. There were six ^tes. The gate to 
the west was called “ The Holy Mecca ”, and the other gates were named after 
the villages that lay adjacent to them. There was a deep and a wide moat 
with a constant flow of water round the fort. The whole construction was 
completed towards the beginning of 973 H. (1565-66 A.i>.). The nobility 
and the high officials occupied the palatial mansions. There stood in the 
city of Bijapur the castle of double walls and double moats that had formerly 
been built by Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah.^ Within a short time, three large orchards 
were laid out inside the castle wall. The first nursery was tilled the Dmazdah 
or the twelve, after the twelve ImSms ; the name might also refer to the 
amalgamation of twelve small beds much older in date. The second 
was known as Alwi Bagh, and the third Bagh-i-'AU, The grandees built their 
houses near the gardens. There were a large number of parks near the city 
which yielded summer and winter fruits. 

By the orders of the Sultan, Kishwar Khan cut an aqueduct and sup- 
plied water to the city from a distance of two leagues. A large reservoir, 
called Karmj, was constructed near Ihe Bijapur fort. It was always full 
■of water, and the citizens received an,' ample supply of water from it. 

The climate of Bijapur was moderate and wholesome. It made men 
healthy and increased their appetite. Outside the fort walls a large and popu- 
lous town named Shihpur grew up. Merchandise was imported into this 
city from all parts of the world and then carried to different places. There 
was a big stock of commodity in the town. Originally, Shahpur was situat- 
ed at a distance of one league from the citadel, but later on, it touched the 
■confines of the Bijapur fort : now, only the ramparts and the ditch lie bet- 
ween the two. 

On account of its vast population specialists and experts came in large 
numbers to the city (Bijapur) from all parts of the country. Articles of 
every description were available there. 

A very large and exquisite J^mii mosque was constructed at Bijapur 
under the supervision of Ki^war Khan. 

The construction of the entrenchments round the city (Bijapur) was 
►completed within three years. 


1- Rafi’-u’d Din. Shirazi, the author of Tazkirat-ul-Muluk says that the fort 
•was constructed in 2 years. 

2. Rafi'-u’d Din gives the width as 18 yards and height as 20 yards. 

3. Originally, the fort was made of mud. After about 1530 a.d. Ibrahim thought 
of strengthening it. (Tazkirm-ul-Muluk) , 
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After the destruction of Vijayanagara and the death of Ram Raja, ‘Adil 
Shah incorporated the territories of Vijayanagara which extended from the 
~d‘l invade- the port of Rameshwar and consolidated his 

Karnatic: jTdousy With the subjugation of the chiefs and gover- 

of Nizam , Shah nors, private quarrels and feuds disappeared from the 

and uti d . the brother of the late Rani Raja, resided 

at Paiconda^ and became reconciled to the territory that he had conquered. 

‘Adil Shah passed his days in peace and happiness. The personal talent 
that he had shown in carrying the holy wars added to his fame and glory, 
rank and honour. After a temporary respite, he again made up his mind 
to take up the sword and conquer territories. For the glorification of the 
Faith and the expansion and consolidation of the empire, he aimed a blow 
at the neighbouring kingdoms of Palconda^ and Nirmal. Kishwar Khan, the 
trustworthy minister of ‘Adil, passed an opinion that, it was not necessary 
that the king should personally lead an expedition against tlie infidels ; any 
skilful and experienced courtier could, if he was entrusted with the duty 
of carrying out the imperial order, bring the expedition to a successful issue. 

‘Adil Shah, accordingly, sent Kishwar at the head of twenty thousand 
armed cavalry against the Hindus. When Ihis fact became known to Qutb 
Shah, he sent an ambassador to Nizam Shiah. The note that Qutb had, 
sent ran: “None of us possess any rich and fertile land to the south of Bija- 
pur. It is rumoured that, a Bijapuri force under Kishwar Khan has been 
despatched to that side. In view of our present resources we cannot offer 
any opposition to Bijapur. But with fresh conquests and annexations ‘Adil 
would grow more powerful and he would reduce us to subjection. Under such 
circumstances it is only becoming that we should attack Bijapur. We would, 
in that case either conquer a portion of his kingdom or compel him to re-, 
call his army devoid of any military glory.” Nizam admitted the weight 
of Qutb’s argument and having persuaded the chief of Berar to cast in his lot 
with him, Qutb joined Nizam. The confederate forces then took the offen- 
sive against Bijapur. 

Nizam Shah, Qutb Shah and the son of Tafaul Khari, the minister of 
Imad Shah (of Berar), formed a combination against ‘Adil Shah and in- 
vaded his kingdom. On receipt of this information, the 
Bijapur Sultan left his headquarters and met the advan- 
inv^eKmLSlT “"S Shah Darak. The enemies had no 

Kishwar defeats the courage to ^ve battle ; they marched against Bijapur 

auxiliary army. through a different route and halted near the tank at 

Shahpur. They were under an impression that, it wag 
easy to capture the flourishing city of, Bijapur, which was in an undefended 


1. Ferishta writes Timraj and makes him the son of Ram Raja. 

2. Ferishta writes “ Penkonda,” and says that it was " Venkatadry the younger 

brother of Ram Raja and not Timraj who r^^' at that place, i 

3. Acc, to Ferishta, AH Adil Shah wanted to place' “Timraj” in place of 

Venkatadry ” and the latter applied for t 
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state and was protected only by a fortress which, again, was not complete 
in construction. ‘Adil Shah, on the other hand, took no alarm. He re- 
mained at Shah Darak, and sent out a force for the defence of Bijapur. The 
towers, gates and other fortifications were now strengthened, and a corps 
of six thousand horse mounted guard over the city. On the third day, the 
enemies having marshalled their forces, approached the city and besieged it 
They were, now, on the look out for getting an access into the city, when 
cannon was fired upon them which killed two of their horses and one ele- 
phant Two battles were fought, one near the Sarwiar gate and the other 
near the Mangoli gatei— in both, the Bijapuris offered stubborn resistance to 
their opponents. 

Among the soldiers of ‘Adil Shiah there was a certain chief named 
Hindui Hindiya®, who was the master of two thousand swift-footed horse 
of which even the smallest was worth not less than one hundred gold coins. 
Having made all his troops lie in ambush, he rushed at the enemies with 
300 cavaliers. He then pretended to beat a hasty retreat, so that, his followers 
who had been lying in wait, might drive the enemies hard from the front 
and the rear. Hindui and his men marched some distance in the scorching rays 
of the Sun. Owing to lack of water and the unbearable heat of the Sun, 
his followers and beasts of burden became entirely worn out, when, all of 
a sudden, they caught sight of the Allapur reservoir. The enemy cavalry, 
on their part, wanted to reach it as well. At this stage, Kamil Khan, 
Nasir-ul-Mulk and Pir Muhammad Muquarrab Khan, who had been placed 
in defence of Allapur gate hasten^ to meet them. . .The enemies were soon 
hemmed in on all sides and run down. Some of their generals were killed, 
some wounded and some taken prisoners. Meanwhile Kiriiwar, who had 
been sent against Nirmal, reached the spot with 20,000 horses. This timely 
arrival of Kishwar added fresh strength to the Bijapuri army. The ene- 
mies were totally defeated, and, Ki^waf laid his hands on a rich booty 
consisting of 150 elephants, four to five thousand horse, and a huge amount 
of goods and chattels. Moulania Tn&yatullah, the minister of Niziam Shah, 
was taken prisoner by a Bijapuri named SherzMdh, but the latter, out of 
old intimacy, set him free. MouMni. Jam&luddin, the treasurer of Nizam 
Shah and his attendants were also imprisoned. 

KImil Khan, who had once been a faithful servant of Nizam Shah, 
was now in the suite of ‘Adil ShSh and attained the rank of a commander. 
Bearing in mind Nizam’s past kindness and affection towards him, Kamil 
released all the prisoners and sent themi back to Nizam with a present of 
four hundred loads of fruit for the Sultan. Kamil sent a message to Ni^m, 
It stated that, the discomfiture whidi his (Nizami) army had suffered was 
due to the timely arrival of Ki^war Khin that imparted extra strength to 


1. On the South of the fort the gate is called after the Mangoli Town 
which lies few miles S. E. of Bijapur. 

2. The text reads lx*, iSnXjt, 
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the Bijapuri army; that, as his faithful servant he (Kamil) had left no 
stone unturned to look to his interest, though Kishwar Khan was not at all 
favourably disposed towards him ; that, it was, under the circumstances, only 
proper and advisable that he (Nizam) should ran back to his country other- 
wise a serious misfortune was in store for him, Nizam Shah attached im- 
portance to this advice. Attended by all his followers he withdrew to his 
country. 

Kishwar now held a council of war. "We should not,” he address^ 
the other war-officers, Miss this opportunity, for, a chance once lost is lost 
for ever. We have frustrated our enemies. Many of them are scattered 
and wounded. If I am permitted I can snap them up,” Shiah Abul 
Hassan, the son of Shah Tahir, and some others shrugged their shoulders. 
They held that, if the Deccani Sultanates lost their power, the whole of 
the peninsula would melt into one empire. In spite of the difference in 
opinion, Kishwar Khan, with a select body of troops, attacked the enemies 
and captured their camels, horses and other movables. Thus, when the 
enemy had made their exit, Kishwar Khan and Shah Abul Hassan found 
their way to Shah Darak and paid their homage to '‘Adil Shah, who offered 
thanks to Ki^war and bestowed robes of honour upon him. The Sultan, 
then, turned his attention towards the administration of his kingdom 

Notwithstanding the repeated failures that they had met, the enemies 
(of ‘Adil) were not repentant, but were, on the contrary, setting their wits 
to work for the defeat of ‘Adil. The Bijapur Sultan 
Nizayn Shah and deputed Kishwar Khan and some other nobles of high 
^und^ attack ^ check to the evil machinations of the 

Shah. malefactors.! Kishwar selected Ahsaniabad as his head- 

quarters, and took the offensive. Day after day, the 
contestants fought with each other, and there was heavy casualty on both 
sides. But Kishwar and his offipers were at cross purposes. So the oppo- 
nents made a timely attack on Kishwar, and the latter being attacked by 
the three kings (Ahmadnagar, Golconda and Berar) was hardly able to bear 
the brunt of the assault and betook himself to the fort : his soldiers took 
shelter in the trenches. Although he ordered his troops to fire cannons from 
the fortress, they, being actuated by ill-will and malice, displayed negli- 
gence and carelessness As soon as the Bijapur ruler received this message 

he entered the lists like a raging storm. The enemies failed to hold their 
ground and retired from the scene of action. ‘Adil Shah, thus, returned to 
his capital in the midst of mirth and rejoicings. 

Ki^war Khan, who was undoubtedly one of the bravest generals of 
r,. , his time, achieved wonderful ^ory and marvellous success 

stTucts the fort of every day. He was promoted to higher rank and more 
dignified position in the presence of all his broths cffT 
his death. cers. His u^igracious rivals being actuated by rancour 

I : , 

1. Acc. to Ferishta, Kiriiwar marriied in 975 H. = 1567 A.D. 
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used their endeavour to bring about his fall. They always found fault with 
him, and his virtues were represented as vices. In order to keep himself safe 
from all their evil designs, Kishwar deemed it advisable to make himself 
scarce. ... He made a representation to the Sultan stating that, there was no 
trace of an old fort named Mah Darak that was once situated near the 
territory of Nisaami and at a distance of ten leagues from Shah Darak ; that 
if His Majesty would permit, he would reconstruct the fort in a short 
time and this reconstruction would surely facilitate the task of making 
frequent raids on Nizam’s territories and conquering it. But the nobles of 
the court were divided in their opinion on this question. Some were at 
one with Kishwar, while others at variance with him. “Let us”, the King 
said at the conclusion of the debate, “ consult the Holy Quran. We should 
act in conformity to what is enjoinoi in the Holy Book.” Moulana Tnayat- 
ullah Maqsud Shirazi, also known as Afzal Khan, happened to be present 
in that royal assembly. The, Sultan turned to him and commanded, “Refer 
to the Holy Quran and observe how it augurs.” While opening the Book, 
Afzal came across the verse dealing with “slaughter and carnage.” “We 
should,” the Khan gave his opinion, “abstain ourselves from the act of 
construction, otherwise, it would result in bloodshed.” But Kishwar was 
not inclined to give up the object he aimed at, and put forward his own 
interpretation. “The act of consulting the Quran,” he said, “savours of 
blasphemy and idolatory. For arguments’ sake even if this consultation be 

justified, this verse could only be applicable to the fate of our enemies.”. 

“If Kishwar is obstinate,” ‘Adil Shiah at last held forth, “let him reap the 
consequences. We wash our hands of the business.” 

At last, Kishwar Khan, in the company of experts and specialists in the 
art of building construction, moved towards Mah Darak and began the 
construction work. One noble was deputed to look after the construction 
of each tower. Most of the nobles did their best for imparting stability 
and strength to the new construction. But Ankus Khan, who bore a grudge 
against Kishwar, left a breach in the parapet. The construction was com- 
pleted within a short time, and this fort was later named Dharwar. The 
place became the store house for war materials, such as, cannons, muskets, 
siege engines, field pieces and the like. For the purpose of providing the 
garrison with ration, some forty-thousand bags of grain that had been 
secured from' the territo^ry of Nizam, were stored up in the fort. 

Meanwhile, Nizam Shah, who was ever hostile to ‘Adil Shah, took 
exception to the conduct of Kishwar, and having raised an army, made pre- 
parations for a fresh encounter. The combined forces of Ahmadnagar, Gol- 
conda and Berar marched upon Kishwar, who also held his ground: Kishwar 
sent a petition to the King of Bijapur asking for military assistance and the 
presence of the Sultan in the field. At the order of ‘ Adil Shah, every chief 
marched to Mah Darak with his army. Though these chiefs had been sent 
in the relief of Kishwar, their conduct and action were always against the 
interest of the latter. Many of these nobles, such as, Ainu-l-MuIk, Noor 
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Khan, Shah Abul Hassan and others, who always entertained hostile de- 
signs against Kishwar, did not like that he should enjoy a dignified and 
exalted position. They were lacking in a spirit of co-operation and sub- 
mission, and thus failed to do their duty, 

Shah Abul Hassan, who was a friend of Nizam Sh^ and favourably 
inclined towards him, looked more to his (Abul Hassan’s) interests than to 
anything else. He, now, dissuaded the Bijapur ruler from helping Kishwar 
Klian. He further deceived many of the nobles and the chief, by representing 
that, their contribution towards his (Kishwar’s) cause would not stand them in 
good stead, and the victory in the battle would, undoubtedly, add to his 
glory and renown, and place the amirs under his subjection. It was much 
better if they had left the place and sacked the capital of Zani Shah, for, 
in that case, the chiefs of Nizam Sh^ would take fright and having left 
the battle field would go away in defence of their family honour; and 

Nizam, on hia part,being unable to continue the battle, would be compelled 

to retire to Ahmadnagar. 

Being thus duped by Abul Hassan, the chiefs left Mah Darak and 
proceeding to Ahmadnagar, put things out of gear. Niziam Shah realised 
the situation and became assured of the disruption in the Bijapuri camp. 
He showed little concern for the protection, of his country from the devasta- 
tion of the Bijapuri nobles and stormed Mah Darak. Though hard-pressed, 
Kishwar maintained his ground and repelled the enemies. With a firm 
determination for winning victory, the assailants fought with great vigour 
and made repeated onslaughts. Before the gate, stood Kishwar showing a 
bold front and retaliating upon the enemies. At this critical movement, the 

beleaguers got an access into the fort through the breaches made in the 

walls by the malicious Bijapuri nobles Ankus IChan and Ahang Khan, 
Negligence and lack of vigilance on the part of the watchmen also brought 
about this incident. While Kishwar was fighting tooth and nail, news 
reached him that the enemies had found entry into the fort. He was ten 
ribly shocked and disappointed, but continued fighting bravely — ..But as, 

divine assistance had forsaken him all his efforts were of no avail An arrow 

struck him on the abdomen and went deep into the body, Kishwar fell 
down and his followers made a stampede. Kishwar’s head was severed off 
the trunk and brought before Nizam Shah, The latter ordered that the 
body should be flayed and the skin be stuffed with straw and paraded in the 
camp, . 

Story is related that, on the day of the battle when Kishwar was march- 
ing out fully armed, he came across a certain individual, who had in his 
hands the poetical works of Khwajah Hafi^, May his secrets be sanctified I 
He took the work from him and on opening it, he found the following verse 
at the top of the page he had opened. 

VEK5E. 


He who had on his head the bejewelled crown in the morning, 
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Thereupon, Kishwar became down-hearted: he, however, mounted his 
horse and gallopped off. In the sequel, he met his death in the manner that 
has been described above. Ah, poor soul, even dust was denied him be- 
neath his head ! Niz:am Shah made a triumphant entry into Mah Darak 
and committed it to the charge of his loyal lieutenants. He rewarded the 
prisoners with gifts and robes of honour. 

Among the prisoners there was a certain negro named Yakut or the Ruby 
who was a bond-slave of the deceased Kishwar. Niziam ordered that, the 
naked body of Kishwar Khan should be handed over to Yakut. “Every 
soul,” the slave declared, “ has received royal blessing and a robe of honour, 
why should an' exception be made in the case of Kishwar ? ” At the orders 
of Nizam the body of Kishwar was handed over to Yakut, The body was 
covered with its own skin and the severed head was stitched to the tznnk. 
Nizam, then ordered that, the body should be carried to Bijapur and in- 
terred in the orchard that was laid out by the deceased. 

Having the game in his own hands, Niziam Shah, next, turned to the 
‘Adil Shiahi nobles, who had gained nothing out of their resistance to Kish- 
war, and paid dearly for their discord and dissension. Ainu-l-Mulk was 
put to death and Noor was taken prisoner. 

When the news of Kishwar’s death and of the sack of Mah Darak 
reached the ears of ‘Adil Shiah, he knit his brows. “Kishwar Khan,” the 
Sultan ejaculated, “ turned a deaf ear to the advice of Afzal Khan, and the 
consequence is that what the Holy Book predicted has been accomplished.” 
To wreak his vengeance he wanted to assume the offensive against the 
enemies, but as the latter, having disbanded themselves, had marched back 
to their country, he put off the matter till the next time. 

Abul Hassan, the son of Shah Tahir and the prime-minister of Bijapur, 
was sent on an expedition against the fort of Adoni.^ The fort was strong 


r 


and impregnable, and none of the earlier muslim sove- 
The Bijapuris reigns had conquered it. Situated on the summit of a 
querUdonl^^ “fountain, the fort contained many lofty buildings and 
fountains flowing with sweet and transparent water. Sew 
Rai and the later sovereigns of the Vijayanagara house strengthened the 
fort m every possible way as a protection against the growing power of the 
Muslims. With 8000 infantry and cavalry and fully equipped with cannons 
and artilleries, Abul Hassan set out on his campaign. The commandant 
of the fort was originally a noble in the court of Ram Raja, but he had, 
on the death of the latter, taken possession of the fort, made his position 
strong and paid homage to none. The commander displayed his gallantry 
against the assaults made by Ankus, but he was defeated in all the engage- 
ments. In the end, he removed all his provisions in the fort and took 
shelter in it. When after a prolonged siege the provisions had run short, 

1. Ferishta relates how before an ecpedition against Adoni was undertaken 
Aidil Shah moved to Goa (in 976 H=1568 A,i>.) with a view to recovering the place 
from the Portuguese but being defeated was forced to retire. 
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he sued for peace and surrendered the fort to the victor. Flushed with 
success, the Bijapuris began conquering the neighbouring regions and the 
forts till they illuminated the whole of the pagan area with the light of 
Islam. The heathen temples were pulled down and mosques raised in their 
place. 

Though an agreement and combination had been affected between ‘Adil 
Shah and Nizam Shah through the conjoint efforts of clever diplomats, it 
led to no beneficial results. As victims of hypocracy and 
perverseness, both the Sultans were at loggerheads with 
each other, with the consequence thah prosperous and 
flourishing countries were laid waste. Consequently, 
Shah Abul Hassan, the son of Shiah Tahir and Khwaja 
Mirak approached Jin^z Khan, the minister of Nizam 
Shah, for bringing about an harmony between the two 
rulers. The minister induced the Sultans to hold a con- 
ference and split the difference that existed between the two. It was agreed 
upon that, ‘Adil Shah would annex Vijayanagara, and Nizam Shah, Bidar 
and Berar. . .The terms being agreed upon, the parties bade farewell to 
each other in the midst of rejoicing and mirth and returned to their capital. 

In conformity to the pact, Nizam Shiah settle'd preliminaries and forced 
his way to Berar. The chieftains, who had been disgusted with the son of 
Tafawal Khan for his rebellious conduct against his own overlord whom he had 
put under restraint, took the side of Nizam Shah and acknowledged his 
sovereignty. Thus, without any strife or bloodshed the whole of Berar came 
under the sway; of Nizim Shiah. 

In consultation with his councillors, ‘Adil Shah, likewise, equipped him- 
self with an army and marched out against Vijayanagara. He laid siege to 
Palconda. The Hindu chiefs of that locality, who were called Pdrahgirs^ or 
Ndyetwars, were noted for their bravery and military skill. After the death 
of Ram Raja, they were the first to acknowledge allegiance to ‘Adil Shiah. 
They always remained in the vanguard of the Bijapur army and took part in 
plundering and devastating the enemy territory. But during the period under 
review, tliey had become supercilious on account of their wealth and prowess, 
and had, ultimatdy, cast off the hegemony of Bijapur, They cut off supplies 
from the Bijapur forces and helped the garrison with ration. In view of the 
fact that, the Hindu chiefs had in their army 15,000 horse armed with swords 
and were warlike, ‘Adil Shah put off the siege for a future occasion and 
w^heeled round and returned to his headquarters via Gulbargah. 

After a temporary respite, ‘Adil Shah sounded the note of preparation, 
and took up the cudgels against the refractory governor of Torkul.^ Having 


1. The text reads j( j*_j» ^ 

2. Ferishta places the expedition Iiii 978 H or 1573 A.D. and gives the name 
of the governor as Venkutty Yesso Ray. ; , ; ^ 


Alliance between 
Adil Shah and 
Nizam Shah 

through the inter- 
vention of Abul 
Hassan and Jingiz 
Khan. 
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Invasion of the 
infidel lands ; Dis- 
missal of Abiil 
Uassm, and the 
appointment of 
Mustafa Khan 
Ardistani as the 
minister of Bijapur. 


administered the lash to the rebel, the Sultan turned to 
Dharwar and conquered it. Meanwhile, on account of 
some mis-conduct, Shah Abul Hassan was dismissed 
from the ministry and was succeeded by Mustafa Elhan, 
alias Saiyid Kamaluddin Hussain. After he had come 
out of his native country, Kamaluddin gained fa- 
vour in the court of the Qutb Shahis and gradually rose 
to power. He became the prime minister of Golconda, and 
the title of Mustafa Khan was conferred on him. When 


Ram Raja was slain, he took leave of the Qutb Shahis 
and reached . Bijapur. ‘Adii Shiah bestowed honour and dignity on him. 
Step by step, he rose to the position of prime minister, and by dint of his 
wise policy he made the country flourishing. He, then, subdued the rebels 
of the Carnatic, conquered a number of territories and thus caused an ex- 
pansion of the Bijapur kingdom by his statesmanship. 


When the affairs at Dharwar was brought to a successful issue, ^ ‘ Adil 
Shah sent his victorious army under Mustafa Khan to conquer the fort of 
Bankapur. After the death of Ram Raja, one of his 
subordinates® had conquered the fort and become re- 
calcitrant. At the approach of the Muslims, the Raja 
of Bankapur sent his son with 1000 cavalry and 10000 infantry against the 
invaders, and himself retired to a fort with ample store of ammunition and 
food. The Raja’s son located himself in the thorny forest and hilly regions, 
and then, gave battle to the muslims. The latter routed their opponents, 
captured many prisoners and cut off supplies. The Raja sent an appeal 
for help to the brother of the late Ram Raja, the ruler of Palconda. In 
return for the help sought for, the Raja promised to become his vassal. On 
receipt of the letter begging help, the Palconda ruler admonished him and 
wrote in reply that the petitioner had broken away from the bonds of loyalty 
and had, thereby, set an example which made others violate their allegiance 
to the liege-lord. He, however, sent the required aid. Thus, the neighbour- 
ing (Hindu) chiefs and Rdmhgirs^ advanced rapidly and bore down upon 
their enemies. They blocked up the roads, and intercepted supplies ; they 
imprisoned the Muslims and cut off their nose and ears. On nightfall, 
they made a dead set against their opponents and seized whatever things 
they could lay their hands on. Thus, on account of inadequate supply and 
of ill-blood and fury on the part of the infidels, the Muslims came to a 
deadlock. But they made up their mind to fight to the last. Mustafa 
Khan infused courage into the rank and file, and displayed his military 
skill. He recruited 6000 cavalry composed of Hindu chiefs and set them 
against the enemies. So that, whenever, the opponents would make a sortie. 


1. Acc. to Feri'shta the fort was taken within six months. 

2. Feri^ta gives the name as Velapa Ray. 

3. The text reads 
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they might be repulsed by this cavalry force. Further, Mustafa Khan sent 
8,000 infantry to invest the enemy-fortress ; barricades that might serve the 
purpose of double-trench were constructed and a strict watch over the enemy’s 
manoeuvres was kept day and night. With the adoption of such measures 
the depredations of the enemies came to a standstill and the rhuslim army re- 
ceived an ample supply of provision from outside. The latter, now, rallied 
round and made vigorous efforts in storming the fort and putting pressure 
upon thd garrison. At last, when their supplies were cut off, the inmates of 
the fortress sued for peace. 

Mustafa Khan found his way into the fortress ; he ordered for the de- 
molition of the great temple and its idol and the construction of a big mosque 
on its site. The Sultan of Bijapur and his vizier (Mustafa Khan) laid the 
foundation of the new construction. When the stmcture was complete, a 
Khatib,^ a muezzin^, and an imam^ were attached to the mosque. Thus, 
namaz, Azm^ and other allied religious functions observed by the muslims 
were introduced in that place. As a reward for his wise and diligent dis- 
charge of public duties, Mustafa Khan received royal favours and was pro- 
moted higher in the imperial service. At last, he was entrusted with the 
duty of affixing the royal seal to every document relating to civil and financial 
administration of the country ; he was not to wait even for the royal sanction 
or approval. 

The Bijapur ruler made the fortress his temporary residence and amused 
himself. 

Mustafa Khan, on the other hand, was sent with a large force to conquer 
other fortresses® that were fortified by the vassals of Ram Raja. One by one 
the fortresses were carried by storm and the banner of Islam was hoisted 
over them. A large number of temples were pulled to pieces and mosques 
set up on their sites. It is reported that, about two to three hundred temples 
and about four to five thousand idols made of brass, stone, silver or gold 
were crushed to atoms. The Bijapur Sultan personally dealt destruction to the 
images. The expectation of reward in the next world led Adil Shiah to execute 
these deeds of iconoclasm. Having, thus, assumed the title of . the Champion of 
the Faith, and after having conferred the territories on Mustafa Khan in 
reward of his services to the imperial cause, ‘Adil Shah returned, after an 
absence of three years, to his headquarters. 


1. ' The Sermon deliverer. 

2. The public crier, who assembles people to prayer, 

3. One who leads the congregational prayer. 

4. Devotional service. 

5. The signal for in summoning to prayer. 

6. Jerreh and Chundurgooty, (Feri^ta). The Raja of the former place made 
his surrender to Adil Shah. Whereas thd Raja of Chundurgooty offered him resist- 
ance. Chundergooty was carried by storm fesfhe year 983 H = 1575 A.D. 
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The traditional extent of the BhagavadgUa a&. reported by Sahkaracarya 
is just seven hundred slokas or stanzas,^ and the orthodox Indian Commen- 
tators have attempted to make these seven hundred stanzas (neither more 
nor less) yield a self-consistent system of Ethics and Metaphysics. The late 
Professor R. Garbe and his pupil, the late Professor Rudolf Otto, essayed 
to prove the inherent impossibility of such an attempt by drawing attention to 
the composite nature of the present BhagavadgUa. Garbe postulated two 
disparate strata in the Poem : Otto was not content with anything less than 
eight or ten of them ; but neither has, in my opinion, succeeded in proving 
that the Gita in its present form is incapable of being understood as a whole 
which may allow for the original divergent thought-phrases (when established 
as such), and yet transcend them all in a higher philosophical synthesis.^ 

2. Another CJerman savmt. Professor F. Otto Schrader of Kiel, has 
attempted to attack the authenticity of the traditional extent of the Bhagavad- 
gUa from^ a somewhat different point of view. Schrader tries to to show ® that 
the text of the Poem to which the Gitdbhdsya of Sahkaracarya gave currency 


1. Introduction to the GitabkS?ya— 

W TOcTT I 

2. I have examined Garbe’s arguments in detail in my Basu Mdllik Lectures, 
1929, Part I, pp. 91-100 ; and those of R. Otto in an essay entitled Miscarriage of 
Attempted Stratification of the BhagavadgUa, 1937. 

3. The Kashmir Recension of the BhagavadgUa, Stuttgard, 1930, pp. 1-52. 
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(and consequently the Gitabhd$ya itself) was completely unknown in Kash- 
mir upto about 1,000 a.d., some two hundred years after the time of the 
great Bhai§yakiara ; and to the cogent objection that this would imply the im- 
probable assumption that it required two centuries and more for the fame 
of the great Acarya to reach Kashmir, the home of Sarasvati, Schrader sug- 
gests a reply by questioning the authenticity of the Gitdbhdsya as a genuine 
work of Sankara. We propose to examine here in details the grounds that 
have led Schrader to postulate a Kashmir Recension of the BhagavadgUd. 

3. Schrader's thesis is based upon just three authorities ; (i) a Lon- 
don Ms. of the Bhagavadgitd in Sarada characters reaching upto viii. 18 only; 

(ii) Abhinavagupta's commentary known as the Gitmthasamgraha printed by 
the Nirnaya Sagar Press (First Edition, 1912, Second Edition, 1936) ; and 

(iii) the Ms. of a Commentary, called Sarvatobhadra, by Rajanaka Ramakavi 
— Schrader names him Ramakatitha — a probable Kashmirian predecessor of 
Abhinavagupta. [I have access to Mss. of this commentary from the Mss. 
Library at the Bhandarkar Institute.] By carefully comparing the text of 
the Gita given or presupposed by these authorities with the current or the Vul- 
gate text, it has been found out by Schrader that in 282 places the “ Kash- 
mir Recension” gives readings different from those traditionally accepted. 
Moreover it contains 14 additional stanzas and four half-stanzas unknown to 
the Vulgate, besides omitting three current stanzas (viz. ii. 66, ii. 67 and v. 19) 
and repeating one half-stanza (iii. 35 cd) after xviii. 47 ab. To persons 
brought up in the belief that the text of the Bhagavadgita has remained, like 
the Vedas, almost immune from varietas Uctionis this would come as a great 
shock, particularly if it is claimed, as Schrader in fact claims, that the earlier 
and hence the authentic Gita is that preserved by the Kashmir Recension, 
and not the one on which Sankara wrote his Bhdsya. It is of course not 
claimed that this “ Kashmirian ” Bhagavadgitd, from the purely philosophical 
view-point, differs vitally from the accepted text ; but once Schrader’s thesis 
is accepted as proved, it raises the possibility of other recensions of the Poem, 
being current at different times in different parts of India. There is, for in-, 
stance, the Gi/a as known to Alberuni,^ another as current in Java,^ and a 
third (published by the “ Suddha Dharraa Mandalam” of Madras) agreeing^ 
with the extent (745 stanzas) given in the “ Gitdrprasasti ” verses read by the 
Vulgate Edition of the Bhismaparvon at the beginning of Adhyaya 43, which, 
immediately follows the Gita (25-42). To these we can add, if we dioose, the 
various forms of the Bhagavadgitd presupposed by the scores of “ imitation ” 


1. Concerning Alberuni’s GltS compare Prof. V. P. Limaye’s Marathi booklet,' 
Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapitha Publications, No. 5, Poona, 1929. 

2. Cf. Het Oudjavaanscka Bhi?maparwa, uitgageven door Dr. J. Gonda, Ban- 
doeg, .1936. 

3. Concerning this S.D.M. version, first published in 1917, now reissued, 1937^ 

compare Schrader: New Indian Antiquary, Yol, I, No. 1, pp. 62-68; also, S.N. 
Tadpatrikar, Annals. B.O.R.L, Vol, xviii, 1937, pp. 357-360. My own paper on' 
the problem of the traditional extent of Bhagavadgitd appears^ in the B.O.R.L 
Annals, Vpl, xix, pt iv, iPP* 33Sh348. . (a ^ ' 
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Gitas and the Synopses (Samgrakas) of the Gita, published and unpublished, 
which olfer systems of Ethics and Metaphysics more or less divergent from the 
one generally current. All this, once admitted, would go to discountenance the 
view that the Bhagavadgtta had a definite philosophical import and so had 
once constituted an important landmark in the evolution of Indian Philosophy. 
Schrader’s thesis is, it follows, of more far-reaching consequence than would 
appear at first sight, and it has therefore become necessary to submit his 
theory to a detailed and searching investigation. 

4. Being honoured by an invitation to edit the Bht§maparvan for the 

Critical Edition of the MahabhdraAa undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona, I found that it naturally devolved upon me to 
consider the whole problem of the text of the BhagavadgUd with the help of 
newer material. Collations of over 50 Mss. were available for my use, out 
of which one was a Ms. in characters belonging toi the Royal Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, while at least three others, though written in Devanagari 
characters, showed clear traces of being derived from Kashmirian originals. 
Other Mss. utilised for the edition represented, besides the Vulgate, the Ben- 
gali, the Telugu, the Grantha, and the Malayalam versions. Except for the 
rare Nepalese version (which I am trying to secure), the Ms. material avail- 
able may confidently be said to be of a truly representative character. Even 
for the Kashmir version I had at my disposal ampler Ms. material than was 
available to Schrader, It is therefore necessary that Schrader’s data be 
tested by mine and the results collated together. 

5. Now in the first place it is to be noted that in the 282 places where 
Schrader reports Kashmirian varietas lectionh it is not always the case that 
his three Kashmirian authorities agree ; and in such cases the discrepancies 
are explained as due to the influence of the Vul^te reading. One expects 
that our Kashmirian Mss. would confirm Schrader’s findings, and in a few 
cases they no doubt do so. But is it not rather surprising that in as many 
as 122 places (Vide Appendix 1) the Kashmirian and allied-Kashmirian Mss. 
used for the Critical Edition should not support the variant readings listed 
by Schrader ? None of the other Mss. also, even in a single one of these 
122 cases, registers Schrader’s readings, while in 12 other cases, shown in 
Supplements to Appendix 1, the “ Kashmirian ” readings find only sporadic 
support from solitary Mss. As far at any rate as these (122-1-12=) 134 
variants are concerned, we would be justified in putting them down as the 
idiosyncrasies of the scribe ; and knowing as we do the ways in which scribes 
make mistakes, conscious as well as unconscious, it follows that normally we 
would not be justified in attaching any exaggerated importance to these cases 
of solitary variations, individually or cumulatively, and raise them to the 
dignity of an independent “ Recension We may add that our garada Ms., 
for instance, records over 130 cases of such individual variations unknown to 
Schrader’s sources or in fact practically to any other Mss. These will be found 
in Appendix 2. Intrinsically they are of the same nature as the variations in 
Appendix 1. They contain (vide Appendix 6) three extra stanzas, be it 
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noted in passing, and one additional half-stanza. Nor need it be supposed 
that such idiosyncrasies are peculiar to Kashmirian Mss. In Appendix 3 
we give a select list of some seventy-five similar solitary variations recorded 
by some of our other Mss. It is easy to see that most of these variations 
are due. to quite normal causes such as the accidental writing of the same 
letter or letters twice, the accidental omission of intervening group of letters 
(or words) owing to the wandering of the scribe’s eye from a similar looking 
earlier group of letters (words) to another similar looking later group, the 
conscious attempt to smooth over an original metrical or grammatical irregular- 
ity, the substitution — metre permitting — of a marginal or an interlinear ex- 
planatory word for the original word in the text, and in the case of a popular 
text like the BhagavadgUa (which many scribes might have known by heart) , 
the copying from memory rather than from the original before the eye, the 
last case being facilitated by the occurrence of the remembered stanza or part 
of it only a little while ago. In addition there are the longer and more deli- 
berate interpolations due to motives which differ in different cases. ■ Except 
in very exceptional circumstances, i.e., where a given version is very inade- 
quately represented by Mss. or where the current reading of a specific passage 
is hopelessly corrupt or impossible, it would be quite safe to ignore such 
. solitary variations altogether. 

6. A Provincial Recension^ of the Bkagavcdgltd such as Schrader claims 
for Kashmir should imply that all or nearly all Mss. hailing from that Pro- 
vince through direct or indirect line of scribal transmission exhibit a sufficient 
number of varietas lectimis which (a) are generally common to the group 
and (b) are not to be found, except sporadically, in other groups of Mss. 
belonging to other Provinces. We have now seven “Kashmirian” sources 
to deal with2 ; 1, the London ^rada Ms. used by Schrader (Lb) ; 2. the 
Commentary of Abhinavagupta (Ca) ; 3. the Commentary of Ramakavi (Cr) ; 
and 4-7. our Mss. which provisionally^ are designated S, K\ H, and A®. 


1. A “ Version ” should mainly embody modifications happening during the 
course of scribal transmission , from a common codex ; and as, ordinarily, the tran- 
scripts are in the same script as the original---except in bi-scriptal border-regions— 
a “Version” tends to be Provincial. A "Recension” should connote more deli- 
berate and far-reaching alterations in the text, often changing its tone and emphasis. 
Sudi a “ Recension ” transcends the limits of a Script or a Province. This difference 
between these two terms is often ignored. 

2. The edition of R. Jivaram Kalidas, Gondal, 1937, is claimed to have been 
based on a very old Kashmirian Ms. of the Bhagavadgtta, and it adheres to the, 

“ Kashmirian Recension.” I have not yet examined this Ms. I myself have recently 
chanced upon a new. and valuable commentary on the Bhagavadgtta, which also 
follows the same “Recension”. These two sources I have purposely ignored here. 

3. The symbols under which Mss. are designated in this paper are tlie symbols 
used by the collators. The symbol G denotes Mss. in Grantha characters, M, in , 

Malayalam characters, B in BengaH characters. In other cases the symbols denote 
the provenance of the Mss: thus A denotes Adyar Library, T, Tanjore Library, 

' &c. After the Mss. are properly classified iJieJr would naturally appear under other 
-symbols in the Critical Edition., . ■ f 
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Schrader designates the consensus of his three sources by the symbol 
“ K,” but that is rather misleading because his Ms, Lb breaks off after yiii. 
18, and because Abhinavagupta passes over many words of the text in silence, 
so that not infrequently “ K ” denotes only one authority. In Appendix 1 
we consider cases where “ K ” is not practically supported by any of our 
Mss., and we have to conclude that all these cases, like the cases reported 
in Appendix 2, have no real right to constitute the “ Kashmirian Recension 
This leaves (282 — 134=) 148 pafhabhedas to deal with. From these are to 
be further deducted a total of 41 cases, exliibited in Appendix 4, where the so- 
called Kashmirian Recension is not peculiar to Kashmirian text-tradition, but 
is more widely distributed, so much so that in a few cases I have adopted 
it for the Critical Edition without even the wavy line underneath, and in 
others with the wavy line ; while in quite a number of other cases, although 
neither of the above two procedures was adopted, the rejected Kashmirian read- 
ing received support from such diverse sources as to place it beyond “Provin- 
cialism ” and in a few cases even demand a wavy line below the adopted Vul- 
gate reading. This leaves a remainder of a little over one hundred cases that 
are capable of registering their weightage on the side of Schrader’s thesis, 
assuming that it can be proved that these “K” readings are intrinsically 
superior. These a hundred and odd cases are given in Appendix 5, arranged 
in the ascending order of Mss. support. The attention of the reader is parti- 
cularly invited to the “ Remarks ” column in that Appendix, where the in- 
trinsic value of a few readings is discussed. 

7. To those that take the trouble to wade through the mass of evidence 
set forth in the several Appendices to this paper, it will become clear that 
the grounds for constituting a distinct Kashmirian recension of the Bhagavad- 
gttd are not of a very compelling nature, or rather, are not more compelling 
than those for constituting a Bengali or a Malayalam recension of the Poem. 
Even in the matter of the additional stanzas and half-stanzas (as also of the 
omissions), the Kashmirian Recension is not by any means peculiar. This ad- 
ditional (and omitted) material is exhibited in Appendix 6, with indication of 
the support that it has outside Schrader’s sources ; and at the end of the same 
Appendix are shown certain additional stanzas and half-stanzas (as well as 
omissions) unknown to Schrader’s sources that are offered by some of our 
other Mss. including Ms. S. I did not take the trouble to make this list 
of additions and- omissions exhaustive. The fact is that the phenomenon is 
nothing unusual, although it may well be that for some parts of the Epic there 
is more added and omitted matter in groups of Mss. constituting one Pro- 
vincial version than in those constituting another such version. All that that 
can mean is that the Kashmirian archetype from which our existing 
Kashmirian codexes have been derived had certain individual variations, in- 
cluding occasional omissions and additions. This however should be no less true- 
of the achetype of the other Provincial versions. In this sense we are not in- 
terested in denying the existence of a Kashmirian version any more than- 
that of a Bengali or a Malayalam version. What we demur to is the great 
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antiquity and the exaggerated importance that Schrader claims for it by rais- 
ing it to the status of an authentic recension of the BhagavadgUa unknown to, 
because earlier than, the text underlying the BImya of Saiikaracarya. We 
are shortly going to examine Schrader’s proofs for his contention. In the 
meanwhile we can bring the preceding part of our paper to a head by con- 
cluding that — apart from the question of its intrinsic merit — ^the material to 
be included under this Kashmir “ Recension ” is not as ample as Schrader 
seems to have believed. Over 62 per cent, of it has to be eliminated. 

8. Now as regards the intrinsic merits of the differentiae of the Kash- 
mirian Recension apart from their extent, let us first consider the omissions 
and additions. The added material (Vide Appendix 6) —as Schrader himself 
will no doubt concede — is generally weak and repetitious. Of positive reasons 
in their favour, so far as I have been able to see, Schrader gives only four. 
The first is expressed by the question (p. 10), “What possible motive could 
there have been for interpolating this solitary Tjistubh verse (ii, IOce) as the 
beginning of the Lord’s speech,” and of the other verses elsewhere? — ^which 
could easily be met by the counter-question, “What possible motive could 
there have been for their omission from the Vulgate ? ” Secondly, as regards 
the specific Ti^tbh verse (ii. 10 «), Schrader seems to suggest for its re- 
t^tion the reasons that toi Arjuna’s questions in Tpst^bh (ii, 5-8) the Lord 
preferred to reply in the same metre by the added verse. This could have 
been said with some justification of the Tpstubh verses xi. 32-34 following 
upon xi. 15-31, or of xi. 47-49 following upon xi. 36-46 ; but in the case be- 
fore us Arjuna’s speech begins with Anui?tubh (ii. 4) and later breaks into 
Tpstubh, and the Lord can be supposed, under an involuntary imitative im- 
pulse, to have done likewise, thus dispensing with the added Tpstubh verse 
right at the opening of the Lord’s reply. Schrader in fact admits that he 
is not in a position to explain the intrusion into the even tenor of the Anu§tubh 
verses of the Giid of the occasional Tpsfubh verse as at viii. 9, ix. 20, xv. 2, 
or XV. 15, which would demand far more cogent reasons than what he seems to 
be in a position to give. Thirdly, as regards the added half-stanzas, Schrader 
contents himself by quoting with approval the remark of the commentator 
Rama (p. 49) — 

which is much too general to include or to exclude a given specific case from 
its purview. Lastly, as regards five extra stanzas at iii, 37, which seem un- 
necessarily to lengthen out the BhagavadgUa tirade against Kama and Krodha, 
strangely enough Schrader reads therein a deliberate attempt on the part of 
the author of the Poem to throw out a suggestion of the famous Mara-Buddha 
episode, particularly with the help- of the tell-tale epithet chidraprek^l. This 
is only on a par with the identification of Duryodhana with the Buddha because 
of the red colour of the chariot-horses, or of A4vatfhaman with Buddhism be- 
cause both were chased out of Bharatavar§a, which we used to read in some 
of our early- European books. I had -imagined that we had outlived the era 
of that kind of scholarship I , 
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9. Turning next to the omissions, we can safely ignore v. 19, because the 
same stanza is restored after vi. 9. Schrader attempts a feeble justification 
for|‘K” omitting ii. 66-67. It is, as far as the commentators (Ca, Cr) are 
concerned, an argument ex silentio, and its weakness is not overcome by point- 
ing out that the commentators, as careful writers, would not have failed to 
explain the words bhavana and bhavaymti. As a matter of fact they have 
committed graver sins of omission than that, as the sequel will show. But, 
apart from that, let us place the omitted lines in their proper context to see 
if the passage can stand without the omitted lines— 
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It is clear that stanza 66 is a negative statement of the proposition in the 
two preceding stanzas, and conceivably we may do without it. But if stanza 
67 is also omitted, how are we to explain the word “ TasmM ” at the beginning 
of stanza 68 ? The argument is: 

Enjoying sense-objects with controlled senses leads to mental serenity, 
which gets rid of pleasure-pain and stabilizes the intellect, ii. 64-65. 

[Without sense-control there can be no stable intellect, without such in- 
; tellect, no concentration, without concentration, no peace and with- 

out peace no bliss.- ii. 66 . 

Should the mind be enslaved while the senses are busy with sense-objects, 
that (enslaved mind) sweeps away his intellect like the wind a boat 
in the water, ii. 67] 

2'herefore, he whose senses are fully restrained from sense-objects, his 
intellect may be said to be stable, ii. 684 
It seems to me that in the absence of stanzas 66-67, the introductory “ There- 
fore ” does not get full significance. It amounts to a fact being adduced as 
its own reason. This is however an argument where only a reader reading 
the passage for the first time (which neither Schrader nor myself happen 
to be) can be trusted to form an independent opinion. 

10. There is however some objective evidence that can be brou^t to 
bear on the issue. A Bengali Ms. (j^^) omits stanzas 59 to 68 , both inclu- 
sive. Here evidently the scriBe’s eye has wandered from the word “ jE>rafi‘s?- 
•MM ” at the end of stanza 58 to the same word at the end of stanza 68 . 
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The ten omitted stanzas were proixably written on one side of the folio— 
the numbered side— while the ten preceding stanzas, 49 to 58, were written 
on the unnumbered side, which in sequence comes before the numbered side. 
As the ending line of both the sides of the folio was the identical line : 

having copied the unnumbered side from the exemplar, the scribe, through 
an oversight caused by a fortuitous turning over of the folio, failed to copy 
the numbered side and went on to copy the next folio. Now it so happens 
that the ten stanzas omitted by the Bengali Ms. in question are of the nature 
of a mere amplification of an earlier thought and may safely be omitted with- 
out any loss to the argument. In fact the break caused by this omission would 
be less readily felt than the break caused by the omission of the stanzas 66-; 
67 in the middle. — ^Next, our Kashmirian Ms. omits the whole of stanza 
67 and the first half of stanza 68. Even Schrader would not tolerate the 
omission of these three lines since line 68cd cannot stand by itself. Here too the 
reason is easy to find. It is again a case of the wandering of the scribe’s 
eye from the initial letters of the line 

H 

to the initial letters of the line 


—a phenomenon by no means uncommon. In the case of birch-bark Mss. 
an accidental pealing off in, the middle of the folio often causes lacuna of 
a few lines which, in subsequent copies, is ordinarily represented by blank 
spaces, while in less careful copies there is a closing up. of the lines leading 
to the ignoring of the omitted matter. It may well be that the Ms. used by 
Abhinavagupta or Ramakavi was of this nature. It is worth noting however 
that the Mss. Lb and S do both give the full four stanzas ; only, in the 
latter Ms. the order is 68-69-66-67. This should mean that one of the an- 
cestors of our Ms. !§, perceiving the lacuna caused by the closing up of the 
lines, had copied out the missing stanzas 66-67 on the margin, indicating by 
a crow’s foot {kakapaSa) where the added portion was to be read. A sub- 
sequent copy, from which our Ms. ^ may have been derived, while restoring 
the marginal matter to the body of the text, may have failed to notice the 
kakapada or made the addition at the wrong line-number. All these are 
phenomena quite familiar to users of Mss. ; and the rule in all such cases 
is always to find a simpler mechanical reason for omissions and additions, if 
adequate, in preference to the hypothesis of conscious emendations or inter-, 
polations, for which motives have to be postulated. 

11. We next pass on to the consideration of the intrinsic value of the 
“ Kashmirian ” varietas Uctionis. For the reasons already given we ^ould have 
been prepared to consider only the variants given in Appendix 5 as truly Kash- 
mirian variants, and should have liked to hear what Shrader had to say 
on the question of their inherent superiority or claim to authenticity. As 
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a matter of fact, however, Schrader gives a list of. 37 pMhabhedas^ which, 
in his judgment, should go to prove his thesis concerning the antiquity of 
the Kashmirian Recension, and unfortunately of them only 14 belong to Ap- 
pendix 5. Beyond these 37 cases which Schrader specifies, the other two 
hundred and forty-five pdtkabhedas, (or at any rate a very large number of 
them), on Schrader’s own admission, are cases where the Vulgate reading is 
the original reading, the “ Kashmiran” reading being only its accidental cor- 
ruption or emendation. Schrader himself has given some twenty examples 
of these last, but it is evident that they could easily be piled up five or six 
times that number. Nevertheless, even in the face of the admitted inferiority 
of so many of the Kashmirian readings, Schrader essays to establish the 
priority and authenticity of the “Kashmirian Recension.” The 37 test cases 
must therefore be very strong cases. Let us now examine than one by one 
on the basis of the arguments set forth on pages 12 to 18 of Schrader’s 
booklet. 

— i. 7c: I 

W IrFI for TPT 

Schrader regards nayakdb as wrong syntactically, and it would be 
so if we must make one sentence of padas cd ; but pada c can well stand 
by itself ; “ They are the leaders of my army, I mention them to thee 

&c.” What is far more important, the variant has no support outside 
Schrader’s sources. 



Schrader says that the Vulgate reading arthakdmdn requires us to supply 
an apt : “ the elders even though influenced by artha or self-interest.” The par- 
ticle tu marks the opposition of cd with ab and cannot be taken to mean 
upL Now it will be readily admitted that the Gitd was not composed with 
such minute attention to every particle. Instances are many where words have 
to be supplied to complete sense. For example in i. 36 cd — Pdpam evdsrayed 
ctsmm hatvcdtm dtatdyinah — ^an apt has to be supplied after dtatdyinab. One 
would think that to kill an dtat&ym involved no sin (cp. AMdyinam uyantam 
hanydd evdvicdmyan : Manu vii. 350f.), but No. Atatdyins though they be, 
killing them would lead to sin alone {eva). Of our four Mss. two, i§K^, read 
arthakdmah the others, HA^, follow the Vulgate. The commaitator Abhinava- 
gupta has no comment on this word. (So much for his being a careful com- 
mentator, see p, 20 above). The other commentator R@.ma, according to 
Schrader, indirectly supports the reading arthakdmah. I however fail to see 
how his words— -Vfl punar aham dharmalipsub tdn vydpddya &c.— can be 
taken to support that reading. 

— 6^ •• t f^grerr: srgt for 

1. Or 38, by considering vi, 21a and vi. 2l£i' as two cases. 
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Schrader gives no reason for his preference. The word nah is not essential 
and can be readily supplied. The letters na and va are easily misread, the 
one for the other. Abhinavagupta gives no indication as to what his text 
was. None of our Kashmir Mss. read mTj.. 

•~ii- 10 • FOR 

Schrader gives no reason for his preference. Sidammam, in view of i. 29 a, 
is perhaps more forceful ( =in a state of distr^s) than vkUmtam (-- in 
a state of dejection). There is no commentary of iSahkaiiaQarya on the pass- 
age— the Bhd&ya begins only with ii, ll~^and the Vulgate reading, apart from 
Sankara’s support, signifies very little. What is to be noted however is that 
the variant is not restricted to Kashmir, Several South Indian and Bengali 
Mss. read sidammam. 

—ii. liah : l for 

This is the great passage for Schrader and presumably the best argument 
in his armoury. So it is no doubt very unfortunate for his case that the read- 
ing finds absolutely no support outside Schrader’s sources; and there too Abhi- 
navagupta gives him no support at all. Speyer in 1902 {ZDMG, LVI, 123- 
25), and Schrader now after him, object to the Vulgate reading on the follow- 
ing grounds : (i) Arjuna’s words hitherto showed no prajna, no utterance of 
any profound truth. That one goes to Hell by committing sin and that the 
manes fall down if no pii:i4^s are offered to them are articles of belief familiar 
to the man on the street, (ii) The compound prajna-vddd}}, cannot be dissolved 
as prajmyd]} vadd^ (unless Prajnd = Goddess of Learning), but as prajnd- 
tmakdJi vdddlj,, words containing wisdom, or, with Rjamianuja, prajndnimittdjp 
mdd^, words resulting from wisdom, and such a Madhyamapadalopi Samasa 
is always a questionable procedure. In compounds like §dsira-vdda, Sruti-^ 
smrti-vdda, Itihdsa-vdda, Sdrnkhya-Vedmta-vdda &c., which B5htlingk 
cited against Speyer {ZDMG, LVI, 209), the first member of the compound 
is more or less a Proper Noun, and so it would be even in compounds like 
apamu^eyavMa, avaccheda-vdda and the like, to be understood as the so- 
called view about the Vedas having no human author,” &c. (i.e., apaurtu^ef- 
yatvavmyakavdda) . Finally (iii) Kma really wants to say that the words 
of Arjuna are not words of wisdom, but of folly. Why should not the Lord 
have said so directly ? Why should he have this recourse to irony ? — The argu- 
ments are not very difficult to meet. Throughout his speech Arjuna, in any 
case, poses an attitude of superior' wisdom, as when he says, i. ‘i%t.—Yadyapy 

ete na pasymti Kathmh na jneyam asmdbhii, &c. : The foolish Kau- 

ravas may go wrong, but how can we be pardoned' if we do the same ? Such 
an attitude deserves an ironical rebuff. Speyer’s and Schrader’s prejudice 
against a Madhyamapadalopi Samasa is not shared by Indian Grammarians : 
prajMvadab can therefore mean words indicative of, or calculated to exhibit, 
your “wisdom”, such as you understand it to be. 
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— ii. 12 : Tf m^i tsng ^ ^ I 

ff ?r ^ for 

?r c^rt ^..,......m' 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The last two variants, amt 
and it a}}, for ime and atah, are supported by no authorities outside Schrader’s. 
There is, as a matter of fact, much loose use of pronouns and particles in 
the Epic. 

— ii. 2ld : wi ^ ^ I FOR 

...tn# ^ ^ m . I 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The variant has no support 
beyond our Ms. i§, and it appears to have been influenced by ii. 19 d—nayam 
hanti na hanyate. Having established the proposition that A cannot kill 
B and B cannot kill A, because both are the Eternal Self, it would be suffi- 
cient, during the further amplification of the argument, to limit the argument 
to one of the two alternatives. The word ghdtayati of the Vulgate introduces 
the additional argument that the self cannot kill even mediately. 

— in 3 5c : t# for 

m\ ^ ct 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. This is nothing more, when 
Mss. are copied to dictation, but an ordinary case of defective hearing or 
defective pronunciation. The inability to differentiate ye from e is peculiar 
to some peoples’ articulation. Thus we at times hear even educated persons 
pronounce the English word “ yes ” as “ ees ” and there is actually a magazine 
entitled “ Yekantin ” instead of “ Ekantin ”. The present “ Kashmirian ” read- 
ing is supported only by our Mss. H, G^, G® — the last two hailing from South 
India. There is nothing intrinsically Kashmiriam about the reading. 

— ii. 6Qfl: I FOR 

gT??. ..... , 

Schrader is not very positive here. He suggests that this stanza may be 
better understood as giving the reason {yat=yasmat) for the statement in 
the following stanza — 

rfff^ an#! I 

It is however obvious that the variant primarily owes its existence to an at- 
tempt to improve the bad grammar {yatataJj. for yatamdmsya) of the original. 
Under the circumstances the lectio difficUior, if adequately supported by Mss., 
— as is the case here — has to be given the preference. Further, a deficiency in 
sense is felt by the omission of the word and Abhinavagupta takes 

it upon himself to supply it by paraphrasing tasya by sayatnasydpi, mokse 
prayaimyimasydpi. Does this mean tliat Abhinavagupta, wihile giving and ex- 
plaining the “ Kashmirian ” reading, was aware of the existence of the Vul- 
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gate reading ? It would be a curious commentary on Schrader’s main thesis 
if this were so ! 

— iii ^ ^ I for 

53rrww 

The reading is not peculiar to Kashmir. It is given by 43 of our Mss. be- 
sides Schrader’s sources, and I have unhesitatingly accepted it for the Cri- 
tical Edition. iSahkara in his Bha^ya argues for the need of an iva both after 
vydmisrem and after mohayasi, .Ramlanuja reads Vyamisremiva. The case 
is useless for proving Schrader’s thesis. 

— iii. 23g, c: Tf ^ 1 

<1 



Schrader gives no grounds for his preference. The first variant is sup- 
ported by our Mss. ^ and F only, the last by not even a single manuscript. 
Abhinavagupta gives no indication as to what he read. The second line of ii. 
2^ — Mama varima &c. — recurs as the second line of iv. il. The Present Tense 
amvartmite is in place at iv. 11 ; at ii. 23, following the Potential varteya (w) 
in the protasis, one expects the Potential ; and the “ Kashmirian ” reading 
supplies it. With the Present-Tense Vulgate reading in iii. 23, and in view 
of the fact that the anuvartana at iv. 11 has a different ccainotation from the 
ammrtana at iii. 23, Garbe,i following Bohtlingk, regarded iv. 11 as the 
pattern and iii. 23 as the copy : in other words, iii. 23 as a later interpolation. 
It must be said that the change from the Present anuvartante to the Poten- 
tial anuvarterm as well as, in the first half, the change from the abnormal 
Parasmaipada varteyam to the normal Atmanepada varteya, is an easily sug- 
gested' emendation of the original defective forms. Scribes and students would 
change consciously the incorrect into the correct and not the correct into the 
incorrect, which last, accordingly, has to be presumed as the original reading. 

FOR 5=5317^ ^sfqr \ 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. Only one of our Mss., and 
that a southern one (G^), gives this variant Abhinavagupta also is silent. Since 
karmm}i occurs in the immediately preceding stanza iii. 30 <? — Mayi sawdtp 
karmdni &c. — it is release from the karmms that must be stated in iii. '3 Id, 
following the Vulgate. To me this seems to be a case of copying from memory. 
The moment the word mucyante was copied down, the scribe seems to have 
been put in mind of the words mucymte sarvakilbismfa (iii. 13d) that he 
had copied down a few moments ago, and straightway wrote the latter word 
down. Such cases are by no means rare. In any case, on the evidence of the 
Mss., this cannot be a “ Kashmirian ” variant. 


1. Bhagavadgttd, 2nd edition, p. 
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~iii. _38i : \ 



Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. . 43 /m can refer to the purusa 
of stanza 36. Is it the purusa as a whole that is overspread by kama-krodha 
or is it only the better part of him? In iii. Z9a—Avrtam jndnam etena — ^we 
are distinctly told what the Vulgate idam in stanza 38 is meant to refer to. 
The variant is not supported by any of our Mss. 

—iv. IM : ^ f ^ t FOK 

5LJ5- 


Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. Since the upakrama of the 

Chapter is with Y<^a.—lmam Vivasvate Yogam YogaJj, proktalj, purd~ 

lanalf. (iv. l-3)~as also its — Yogam atistha Bhdrata (42) — ^there 

should be nothing unusual in the introduction of Yoga (implied by yuktaJt) 
in the. middle. Uktap. is flat : yuktah conveys richer meaning. Only s reads 
uktaJt. 


-V. 216: 1 

?r for 1 


The relative yalit. in the variant goes with salj. in the next line most natural- 
ly. With the Vulgate reading we have not only to supply yaJj, to go with sa^, 
but to supply also tat to correspond with yat and expand the sentence — {yalj.) 
Gsktdtfm yat dtmcmi suhham {asti tat) vmdati, saJ}. . .sukham. . .ainute. 
This is no doubt a very roundabout way. Schrader explains that the original 
yati was changed into yat by case-attraction with the following word sukham. 
Now the phenomenon of case-attraction is no doubt very familiar from the 
Tlgveda downwards ; at the same time that peculiar, archaic — almost stylish 
— use of the relative as in I^v X. 90.8— 


% ! 


where we have to expand the last clause into ye grdmydlp {santi tan), is also 
quite wide-spread in earlier writing. Such a roundabout construction is useful 
in focussing attention. To say, “who obtains the bliss within, he obtains 
the bliss imperishable ” is less forceful than, “ the bliss that is within one’s 
self, (who) obtains (that), he obtains the bliss imperishable.” But, apart 
from the above consideration, we have to point out that the simplification of 
syntax by reading yaJj, is not peculiar to Kashmirian Mss. Nine other Mss. 
give it, of which at least five come from the South. Thus the case loses all 
probative value for Schrader’s thesis. 

— vi- 7^>: ^TcncJIir: ^OR 

1 

Understanding paramdtmd = Highest Self leads to difficulty, because the 
context evidently demands the individual self. It is true that xiii. 22 distinctly 
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says that paramdima h mtd, as a synonym tor jlvatma, but this may amount 
to “ Sthitasya gaiis cintmlyur Another way out is to read par am alma as 
two separate words: cp. :m, Zl-—paramSlfmy am myayafi sarirastho'pi. 
The ultimate view of the Advaitic interpreters of the GitS makes no difference 
between the individual and the supreme self, and commentators from , Sankara 
downwards find little difficulty in explaining things away. (The commen- 
tators can always be trusted to do that.) The " Kashmirian ” variant is sup- 
ported only by our Ms. S. 

There is however an interesting problem connected with this variant. 
The commentator Jayatirtha tells us that the reading paratmasu sama matUi 
was a deliberate emendation due to the ingenuity of one Bbaskara. He says : 

m ‘ qwcw ’ # dsisjrqiud to 

f )^FrJ=2rr; i 


Guj. Press Ed., 1938, p. 539. 

Now there is a Bbaskara of the iSaiva school who is a Kashmirian prede- 
cessor of Abhinavagupta. There is another Bbaskara of the Bhedabheda school 
and a very early opponent of iSankaradaya. Jayatirtha is probably referring 
to the latter. In any case we have no reason to doubt such a clear and ex- 
plicit statement of his. The commentary of a Bhaskara—probably the sarne 
person to whom Jayatirtha refers — is mentioned in the TMparyacandrika on 
Ramanuja’s Gitdbhdsya at iii. 42, xiii. 3, and xviii. 66. It is also very unlikely 
that two ingenuous persons could have chanced upon the same emendation. 
Since Abhinavagupta knows the emendation and explains it, he must, be a 
successor of Bhiskara, knowing and utilising his words. As a matter of fact, 
in the course of his commentary on xviii. 2, Abhinava says— 

This shows that Abhinava based his commentary on that of Bbaskara, and 
he would therefore, in the normal course of things, accept the latter’s textual 
emendation without demur. Now the main burden of the writings of this 
Bbaskara is a bitter criticism of Sankara’s MaySvada. It is therefore very 
unlikely that Abhinavagupta was unacquainted with the works of Sankara.^ 
It is also interesting to note that Schrader admits that “ in this one case 
(vi. 76) Abhinavagupta too appears to have known both readings. . . . There 
seems to have been early dispute on this stanza”. Even assuming then, 
for the sake of argument, that this BhSskara is some earlier writer, it can 
still be maintained that (i) ,gankara who cites and refutes several earlier 
and opposing interpreters of the Bhagavad^td could not have passed such 


1. Abhinavagupta quotes views of earlier commentators in about a dozen 
places. His references aptcd iii; 14, iy. 24, V.. 35^- vi. 25, vii. 11 and xiv. 14 noay 
very possibly be to Sankara. In two or these passages there is even verbal 
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an important and disputed issue in silence ; and (ii) that the Vulgate reading 
which occasioned the controversy must be taken to be the original reading. 
“VU 16 a^c : . .. . i i'ok 

Here it is true that the “ Kashmirian " variants are incorrect, or at least 
archaic, and have in that regard a claim for being considered as original read- 
ings. Only they have no support, except from our Ms. S, which however gives 
the second variant slightly differently. A lectio difficUior, before it can receive 
full credit on that account, must have sufficient Ms. support. Else, every 
chance error of a modern copyist will have to be raised to that status. 

— vi. 2la, d : ^ 2i5r 

I FOR ....... . . 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. I assume that he wants to 
take padas abc as constituting one relative clause. If so, we do not want 
the word yatrd twice. A special kind of sukha is here intended, and we are 
told that even that remains unperceived in samiadhi. So the yat-tat clause 
would be preferable. Cp. p. 26 above. The variant in the last plada is not 
supported by even a single Ms., and Abhinavagupta too is silent. 

— vi. 2Scd : I FOK 

I 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. No other Ms. supports the 
variant, and even Abhinavagupta gives no clear indication. The Vulgate read- 
ing is more technically worded, and it is not a new technicality either. It 
may well be doubted whether any philosopher would say — Brahmasathyogam 
adhigacchatii unless samyogam — yogam. 

— vi. 37 ai : sr^fcT: FOR 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The variant is not support- 
ed by a single Ms. Even Schrader’s sources are not unanimous, and Abhi- 
navagupta is made to confirm by a conjectural emendation. The Nirnaya 
Sagara Edition of 1936, which has undergone thorough revision in the light 
of Schrader’s thesis, does not bear out Schrader’s conjecture. 

— vii. 185 : fTPh ^ qq: FOR % t 

ScHLEGEL long ago had conjectured that the original must have been matalt 
to agree with jndm, and this conjecture was accepted by Bohtlingk. 
Schrader reports that this conjecture of the European scholars is confirmed 
by his “ Kashmir Recension I am not however sure that Abhinavagupta 
read matah. Nevertheless the emendation was so obvious that our Mss. 
SAA^B'^M'^ record it. The fact however that several good Mss. do not do so, 
and the circumstance that the commentators prefer to explain the passage 
in a slightly roundabout construction — ^which in itself is not very rare—would 
go to establish the authenticity of the current reading. 
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— viH. 37Z>: %: | 

...... SHfir: II FOR 

Schrader explains the Vulgate yat as a phenomenon of casc-attraction: 
see above under v. 21. Our Mss. alone read ye. The others follow the Vul- 
gate. Here a particular kind of day is 'intended, and the periphrastic con- 
struction yat serves to direct attention to it. 

—X. 42a5 ^ I for 



Schrader’s sources are not here unanimous, and he gives no reasons for 
his preference. Abhinavagupta reads eiena, and the text preceding the Cr 
reads jndtena. Of our Mss. only D^G (which are not connected with Kashmi- 
rian text-tradition) read uktena, while jndnena for jndtena is given by 18 
Mss. This is to be explained as due to the usual confusion between na and ta. 
The case has no probative value for Schrader’s thesis- 
—xi. 8a: ^ ?!( Vulgate ) 

On this Schrader observes : The original seems to have had neither 
iakyase (Vulgate), nor sakyasi (“K”), but sak$yase, which is the reading 
preserved in Ramanuja’s school. Be the case as it may, it proves nothing 
for Schrader’s thesis. 

— xi. iOd: for 



The so-called Kashmirian variant is not supported by Abhinavagupta and 
is not recorded by any of our Mss. It does disturb the metre sli^tly, and it 
is strange to find Schrader arguing that because the Vulgate reading samdp- 
no§i, in the only meaning it can Irave here, viz. samyag vydpm^i all com- 
mentators), is entirely unsupported, therefore it is almost certainly corrupted 
from samvydpnosi (“K”). If samdpno^i be an unusual use, then that must 
have been the original word, while the variant samvydpm^i would seem to 
be of the nature of an interlinear gloss ousting the real text. 

“-xi. 42b: ^ I FOR 



Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. None of our Mss. supports 
the variant and Abhinavagupta is also silent. No noun is really wanted to go 
with asya b^ause there is already lakasya in the first pada. VUvasya seems 
to be an interlinear gloss for asya, which has ousted pujy^is ca. 

— ix. 44^ : ^ ^ 1 

FOR 

Of Schrader’s sources Abhinavagupta is silent, and only our Ms. ^ agrees 
with the variant. It seems to me. immediately following upon the pair 
sakheva sakhyuh, we must h^^^,^,, and that can only be lover 
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and lady-love. The Kashmirian variant is too facile an emendation calculated 
to obviate the double Saihdhi priyayaJp + arhasi = priydya + arhasi = priyd- 
ydrhasL Instances of such double Samdhis are not rare in the older parts 
of the Epic. Hence we cannot accept Schrader’s view that the Vulgate is 
a corruption of the Kashmirian reading. 

^iii. I 

for 

I 

Schrader here endorses Bohtlingk’s earlier objection that we cannot con- 
strue BrakmasutrapaddJt with gltdm because while chhanddmsi could be sung, 
the Brahmasutras could not be. I was under the impression that the mean- 
ing of the root gai as the formal enunciation of a truth, apart from its prose 
or verse character, was already accepted by scholars. Cp. Mdlati-Mddhava, 
Act ii, Kamandaki’s speech iiiimediately preceding Stanza 3 : 

Surprising also is Schrader’s construing of stanzas 3 and 4 as one long sen- 
tence : Tat k§etram yat sa ca yah, .tat rsibhir gUam, 

Brahmasutrapadaih vinikitam. Schrader evidently has lost sight of 

the intervening tat samdsena me kvu (xiii. 3d), which leaves no tat for 
being connected with gUam and vinikitam. The commentator Abhinavagupta, 
who is certified to be a careful commentator (cp. p. 20 above), has no com- 
mentary on the stanza and gives us no indication about his reading. The 
remaining sources of Schrader are confirmed only by our Ms. s. In the 
Vulgate reading it is easy to see that h&tumadbhih and vmikitaih contrast 
vtith bahudhd and pTthak. 
xvi. 3b : 3?^ ?[T^n^r for ?rT%fni^dr i 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The word used in xvi. 3d 
and xvi. 4a should naturally be the same. Abhinavagupta has no comment 
on the word in both places. iSafikara explains the word in the earlier pass- 
age as — atyartham mdnah &c., and in the later passage he refers to his earlier 
explanation by. the • word purvokta. Sankara thus read atimana in both 
places, and here he is supported by 18 Mss. mostly Grantha *and Malayalam 
but including also Mss. A» and E which show traces of Northern (Kashmi- 
rian) influence. The reading abhimmitd (xvi.- 3) is supported by Mss. 
DapiT^H, which, except the last, are not very reliable. For the Critical 
Edition, in both places, I have accepted atimana. 

—xvi. 8 : I 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The reading aUmcitkam is 
supported only by Mss. HK^ while ahetukam is given by Mss. K^DHG^G^G*. 
For the same word ahe{hcd)tukum cp. xviii. 22&. Both forms can be, and 
have been, explained. The variant aUmcitkam is, on the lace of it, an attempt 
to simplify and can be legitimately suspected of being a later emendation. 
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— ^xvL 19c : siting* \ for 



Schrader givies no reasons for his preference. The variant asubhasu is sup- 
ported only by Mss. HK^. Abhinavagupta is silent. The Vulgate asubhm 
is widely supported. It is in a case like this that the hypothesis of case- 
attraction can be legitimately evoked to explain how the variant asubhasu 
has cropped up. 

— ^xvii. IZa : For 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The variant is not supported 
by even a single Ms. outside Schrader’s sources, while Abhinavagupta in any 
case seems to go with the Vulgate. The commentator Rama explains : 

deriving the word from mrj to clean or purify. In a “Tamasa” sacrifice, 
the text tells us, there is absence of vidhi, absence of mmtm, absence of 
daksiijM and absence of sraddha ; not imperfect vidhi, improperly uttered mm~ 
ira, inadequate daksi^ and halting si^ddhd. Parity would require that the 
ama in such a sacrifice be totally absent. That is the Vulgate sense. 

— xvii. 23c: ^ I 

.ii for 



Abhinavagupta does not seem to support the “Kashmirian” variant, and of 
our Mss. only K’- gives a dubious support. It actually reads brahmanas tern. 
As Brahman already occurs in the immediately preceding pdda, it was not 
quite necessary to repeat the word. The pronoun tma would tell indubitably 
what it stood for. What is more important, the Vedas and Yajnas cannot 
by themselves complete the round of creation unless there are the agents to 
recite and to perform them. Cp. ,St. 24c«f — 

where the agents are distinctly mentioned. We cannot therefore be justified 
in concluding with Schrader that the reading brdhmmidh “is obviously 
wrong.” The word need not signify the caste but can mean more or less 
the same as the Brahmavddins referred to in the very -next stanza. 

—xvii. 26i: for I 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The variant is not sup- 
ported by a single Ms., and Abhinavagupta is silent. 
xviii. 8g : for 

As in V. 21 and viii. 17, Schrader explains the Vulgate reading as due to 
case-attraction. The Kashmirian variWt is iwt however supported by any of 
our Mss., and Abhinavagupta is alk) sjleht. In view of the lack of Mss. support 
we cannot make too mufch* of the pi® of case-attraction. ' The variant 
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yaJi, which has no Ms. backing behind it, can more legitimately be explained 
as due to case-attraction for sa^ in the next line. Compare also the analogous 
passage xviii. 9. The variant simplifies the syntax, and that by itself would 
normally prove its unoriginality. 

■—xvin. BOb: ^ ^ I for 

mr ^ ^ i 

Schrader observes : “ The position of iat/ia (belonging to nibodka im) in 
this sloka is simply impossible. The author of the Git& was hot so bad a 
poet as to be accredited with such a monstrosity.” On the point at issue a 
reference may be suggested to Prof. V. K. Rajwade’s paper on “ The Bha- 
gavadgM from grammatical and literary points of view ” in the R. G. Bhm- 
datkar Comm&mmtim Vol, p. 325ff. In the Kashmirian variant the metre 
is somewhat limping. It has no support from any of our Mss., and 
of Schrader’s sources Abhinavagupta is silent. Cases of difficult syntax like 
the one before us have to be regarded as original, unless there is some very 
simple and at the same time very brilliant way out, which does not seem 
to be the case here. 

—xviii. 78d : ^51 I for 

'|fl I 

Unfortunately not a single Ms. used by us supports.this variant. Schrader 
himself admits that the omission of iti in the Vulgate need not be regarded as 
a very serious blemish. In favour of that reading we can also say this that 
it is in the fitness of things that the Bhagavadgitd, which essayed to teach cor- 
rect mti to Arjuna in every case of kdrydkdryasamdeha, should end with that 
important word. It need not be put down as a mere attempt to find an- 
other two-syllabic feminine word to rhyme with bhM and matt. 

12, Thus far we have considered every one of the thirty-seven cases 
where Schrader claimed intrinsic superiority for the so-called Kashmirian read- 
ings, Unfortunately more than half the number he has left to speak for them- 
selves without offering any defence. Not one of them however, including those 
that have received the benefit of Schrader’s defence, is entitled to that claim 
except iii. 2, where the reading is authentic and superior, but not peculiar to 
Kashmirian text-tradition. The Kashmir reading, according to the recognised 
laws of textual criticism, can unhesitatingly be pronounced later than the 
Vulgate or Sankara reading, not only in the cases admitted by Schrader 
himself, but in almost every one of the other cases. 

13. We may once more refer to the variant in vi. 7 where, by Schrader’s 
own admission, Abhinavagupta seems to show knowledge of a textual emen- 
dation introduced by Bhaskara, an early successor and opponent of Sankara- 
caiya. This materially weakens the case for Schrader’s thesis. One addi- 
tional passage may. here be taken up at this stage. In v. 5~ 
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it is well known that , Sankara introduces in his Bhasya a long discussion cal- 
culated to discountenance the parity between Sarirkhya and Yoga as regards 
their ultimate goal, which is so unambiguously asserted in that stanza. To 
quote the Bhasya: 

It is as if one were to say ; “ B.A. and Matriculation are one. B.A, can be- 
come M.A. and so too the Matriculate. Only the Matriculate must be B.A. 
first.” Sankara is here evidently unable to understand the passage in a direct 
and straightforward manner, Now Sankara in his BhcL^ya has mentioned a 
few variant readings : occasionally (e. g. under xi. 41, xviii. 54) even “ Kash- 
mirian ” variants. If therefore there had been current a variant like the 
Kashmirian — 

for 

Sankara would certainly have jumped at it, because that is just what San- 
kara wants the passage to say, but what it cannot honestly say, reading apt 
( = also) for anu-{ — in due course or subsequently). “ Does not this prove 
that the Kashmirian reading was unknown to iSankara ? ’—Schrader may ask. 
We reply : “ Unknown ”, Yes ; but that does not mean “ earlier For, when 
it is claimed that the Kashmirian Gita is the authentic Gita, it certainly 
cannot have been meant that the knowledge of this authentic text was limited 
to Kashmir. The Gita certainly was not unknown outside Kashmir. In 
Sankara’s days — before he wrote the GHabhasya—theie must have been cur- 
rent a form of the Poem approximating the “ authentic ” Gita, which became 
fixed and standardized only after the Bha$ya. If the variant mu gamyate 
had therefore been existing before Sankara, he certainly would have adopted 
that, or at any rate mentioned it. His not having done so would go to almost 
prove that anu gamyate is a post-^ankara emendation, suggested by some par- 
tisan of the iacarya who did not like tlie very great tour de force that Sankara 
was compelled to have recourse to in his Bhasya on the passage. The emen- 
dator might accordingly have been a post-sankara predecessor of Abhinava- 
gupta, I do not however wish to stretch this point too far. 

14. At the end of this rather detailed and elaborate survey of Schrader’s 
thesis we may briefly sum up the results arrived at as follows. If by recen- 
sion is to be meant merely a version long current and recognised as authori- 
tative in a given province, then the existence of such a recension of the Bha- 
gavad-gltd as being current in Kashmir we are not interested in denying ; only 
we are unable to accept the view that the Recension was current prior to 
the 8th century of the Christian era, or tliat it is more authentic than the 
recension known to Sankara. For this no sufficient proofs have been adduced 
by Schrader. In the first place the varietm tectimis supposed to be peculiar 
to Kashmir are not as many as Schrader has recorded. A large number of 
his cases are merely solitary variations/Of individual Mss., while quite a few 
3 # , '■ ;• :H,r • , ff-' . • 
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of the others are not peculiar to Kashmir, and have no probative value in 
establishing a “ Kashmirian recension About a little over thirty per cent, 
of the cases adduced can be regarded as Kashmirian Pdthabhedas of the Gita, 
but intrinsically they can almost all be proved to be secondary and posterior 
to the text of the Poem asi known to Sahkar'acarya. In two or three cases 
particularly, positive grounds can be put forth for such a conclusion, while 
in the case of the others the conclusion rests on probability as grounded 
upon the recognised canons of textual criticism. What applies to the vari- 
ants also holds good of the “ Kashmirian ” additions and omissions ; and 
it is to be particularly noted that the thirty-odd test cases on which Schrader 
has thrown the brunt of his proof have, upon actual investigation, refused 
to sustain Schrader’s contention. We can accordingly conclude that, except 
for about a dozen minor variants, the form of the Bhagavadgitd as preserved 
in die Bhdsya of ^ahkaraaarya is still the earliest and the most authentic form 
of the Poem that we can reach on the ba^is of the available manuscript evi- 
dence. 

15. Where we had to carefully sift the evidence of some sixty Mss. on 
nearly 400 passages it is inevitable that, in spite of the care taken to avoid 
them, a few mistakes of omission or commission have crept into this paper. 
These can be readily corrected if kindly pointed out. It is hoped however that 
these will not affect the main conclusion which is an unhesitating pronounce- 
ment against the claim to authenticity of the “ Kashmirian recension ” of the 
Bhagavadgitd, and against its priority to the Bhdsya of Sankara in the eighth 
century. 
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M' 


APPENDIX 1; Cases where the “ Kashmirian ” Variants are 
not supported by even a single Ms. 

[With txvo SuppUmenis) 


Adhyaya 

Joloka 

Kashmirian variant 

Vulgate reading 

Remarl.'s 

i. 1 

sarvaksatrasamagame 

samaveta yuyutsavab 


i. 7 

nayakan mama sainyasya 

nayaka mama. 

See p. 22 

i. 29 

sarvagatrani 

raamagatrini 


ii. 6 

te nab sthitali 

te ’vasthitah 

See p. 23 

ii. 8 

yab sokam ucchosanam 

yac chokam 


ii. 11 

Asocyan anusocahs tvam 
prajhavan nabhibhasase 

Asocyan anvasocas tvam 
prajriavadahs ca bhasase 

See p. 23 

ii. 12 

naral janadhipab 

neme janadhipalj 

See p. 24 

ii. 12 

itab param 

atab param 

do. 

ii. 27 

dhruvam rartyuli 

dhruvo niftyub 


ii. 30 

n^tra socitum arhasi 

na tvaih socitum arhasi 


ii. 40 

N ehitikramanaso’sti 
pratyavayo na drsyate 

Nehabhikramanaso’sti 
pratyavayo na vidyate 


ii. 45 

Traigunyavicaya Vedab 

Traigunyavisaya Vedah 


ii. 51 

Karmabandhavinirmuktab 

Janmabandha 


hi. 12 

Istan kaman hi 

Istan bhogan hi 


hi. 23 

Mama vartmanuvarteran 

Mama vartmanuvartante 

See p, 25 

iii. 28 

Gupa gunarthe vartante 

Guna gunesu vartante 


hi. 32 

vinastan viddhy acetasab 
Anicchamano ’pi balad 
alrramyeva niyojitab 

viddhi nastan acetasab 


iii. 36 

Anicchann api Varsneya 
baladiva 


iii. 38 

tatha tenayam avrtab 

tatha tenedam avrtam 


iii. 39 

duspurananalena ca 

duspurenanalena ca 

K disturbs 
metre 

iv. li 

' Evaih Vivasvate yogam 

Imam Vivasvate yogam 


iv. 2! 

Evam paramparikhyatam 

Evam paramparapraptam 


iv. 10 

manmaya madvyapasrayab 

manmaya mam upa^ritah 


iv. 14 

na me kamah phalesv api 

na me karmaphale sprha 


iv. 25 

yoginab samupasate 

yoginah paryupasate 


iv. 42 

cchittvaivahi samsayam 

cchittvainam saih^ayam 

^uddhi = 

V. 11 

, sangaiii tyaktvatmasiddha- 

sangarii tyaktvS.tmaiuddha- 


■ye 

ye ^ 

search 

v. 22 

sahisargajab 

saihspar^ajab 


V. 28 

Vigatecchabhayadveso 

raadbhakto’nanyamanasal.i 

Vigatecchabhayakrodho 


vi. 15 

yogi niyatamanasab 


vi. 20 

yogasevanat 

yogasevaya 

See p. 28 

vi. 28 

Sukhena brahmasamyogam 
atyantam adhigacchati 

Sulihena brahmasamspar- 
§am 

atyantam sukham asnute 

vi. 29 

Pa^yati yogayukt&tmS 

lk§ate yogayuktMma 

Metre ? 

vi. 37 

Ayatah ^raddhayopeto 

Ayatih 

See p, 28 

vi. 42 

jayate dhimatam kule 

kule bhavati dhimatam 


vi. 46 

jnanibhyas ca 

jHanibhyo ’pi 


vii. 1 

yogaih yuhjan mada^ritab 

yogam yunjan mada^rayab 

Order ? 

vii. 6 

pralayab prabhavas tatha 

prabhavab pralayas tatha 

vii. 11 

Baiam balavatam caham 

Baiam balavatam asmi 


vii. 12 

Matta eveha 

l^at^eyeti 


vhi. 2 

Prayanakale ’pi katham 

PraySpakale ca katham 
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Adhyaya 

6loka 

1 Kashmirian variant 

Vulgate reading 

I Remarks 

viii. 20 1 vyaktavyaktaT;! 

vyakto ’vyaktat 


viii, 26 1 Anayor yaty anavrttirn 

1 ekayavartate ’nyaya 

Ekaya yaty anavrttirn 
anyayavartate punal.i 


ix. 11 

mamavyayam anuttamam 

mama bhutamahesvarara 

Inlluence 
of vii. 24 

ix. 12 

Asurim ralcsasiiii caiva 

Raksasim asiiriib caiva 


ix. 14 

yatamana drdhavratab 

yatantas ca dydhavratab 

To mend 
grammar 

: ix. 22 

Ananyas ca virakta mam 

Ananyas cintayanto mam 


X. 8 ; Ayant sarvasya prabhava 
i itab sarvam pravartate 

X. 14 yan me vadasi Ke^va 

Ahaiii sarvasya prabhavo 
mattab sarvam pravartate 


yan main vadasi Kesava 


X. 14 

vidur deva maharsayah 

vidur deva na danavab 


X. 16 

vibhutlr atmanali subliali 

di^'ya by atmavibhutayah 


X. 17 

tvam aham paricintayan 

tvaiii sada paricintayan 


X. 24 

Senanyam apy aliam 

Senanlnam abam 

To mend 
grammar 

X. 25 

giram apy ekam alcsaram 

giram asmy ekam aksaram 


X. 39 

tad bIjam aham Ar juna 

bIjam tad aham Arjuna 


xi. 18 

Tvam avyayab Satvata- 
dharma-gopta 

Tvam avyayab ^aivata- 
dbarma-gopta 


xi. 34 

tathjinyan api vlrayodhan 

tathanyan api yodhaviran 


xi. 37 

Kasmac ca te na nameyur 

Kasmac ca te na nameran 

To mend 
grammar ? 

xi. 38 

vedyaiii paramam ca dh^na 

vedyam ca paraiii ca dhamaj 


xi. 43 

asya visvasya gurur 

asya pujyas ca gurur 

See p. 29 

xii. 3 

avyaktain mam upasate 

avyaktam paryupasate 


xii. 5 

sarvatravyaktacetasam 

' avyalctasaktacetasam 


xii. 12 

tyagac chantir niraintara 

tyagac anaihtaram 


xii. 16 

Sarv^rambhaphalatyagi 

1 Sarvarambhaparityagl 


xiii. 11 

adhyatmajaananisthatvam 



xiii. 17 

hrdi sarvasya vestitam 



: xiii. 22 

Upadesta ’numanta ca 

Upadrasp ’numanta ca 


xiii, 31 

Anaditvan nirmalatvat 

Anaditvan nirgunatvat 


xiv. 12 ' vivrddhe Kurunandana 

vivrddhe Bharatarsabha 


xiv. 15 

Tatha tamasi linas tu 

Tatha pralTnas tamasi | 


xiv. 18 

Urddhvaiii gacchanti sat- 
tvena 



xiv. 23 yo ’ iaas tisthati 

yo ’vati.sthalif 


xiv. 24 1 Samadulilcliasukhasvapnali 

Samad ubkhasukhah 
svasthali 


XV. 2 

prasrta yasya sakhab 

prasrtas tasya sakhab 


XV. 4 

Tatah param tat padam 

Tatab padaiii tat pari- ; 


XV. 4 : yasmin gate na nivartanti 

yasmin gata na nivartanti | 


XV. 5 

Adhyatmanistbal.i 

Adhyatmanityab'" | 

Cp, xiii. 1 i 

XV. 8 

Grhitva tani 

Grhitvaitani j 

XV. 1 5 ; Vedanlak-rd Vedakfd eva 

Vedantakfd Vedavid eva , 


XV. 20 j maya proktam tavknagha 

idam uktam mayanagha j 


xvi, 2 day a bhutesv alaulyani ca 




* “ Nitya ” used in the older sense : Cp. ‘‘ Indriyanityara vacanam " in the Ninikhi. 

t Attempt to imprcve grammar, Cp. ^a'Akara-Bhasya on the passage. 
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Adhyaya 

J^loka 

Kashmirian variant 

Vulgate reading 

Pemarks 

xvi. 3 

Tejal.1 ksama dhrtis tusti^ 



xvi. 10 

Asadgrha^ritali krurah 

Mohad grbltv^sadgrahan 



pracaranty asucivratalj 

pravartante ’sucivratah j 

xvi. 12 

Ihante kamalobhartham 

Ihante kamabhogartham 1 

xvi. 16 

mohasyaiva vasaiii gatah 

mohajalasamavrtab | 

xvii. 1 

vartante kaddhayanvitah 

yajante I 

xvii. 4 

Bhutapretapi^acahs ca 

Pretaii bhiitaganahs canye ! 

xvii. 6 

bhntagraniam acetanam 

bhiitagramam acetasali i 

xvii. 12 

Ijyante viddhi tam yajiJaiii 

Ijyate Bharatakestha i 


rajasaih calam adhruvam 

tam yajnam viddhi raja-| 

xvii. 13 

Vidhihinam amrstarmam 

Vidhihinam asrstannam 

iSee p. 31 

xvii. 21 

tad rajasam iti srartam 

tad danaiii rajasani smrtani i 

xvii. 26 

sacchabdab Partha glyate 


xviii. 7 

Niyatasya ca samnyasab 

Niyatasya tu saihnyasali 


xviii. 8 

Dublcham ity eva yab karma 


See p. 3 If. 

xviii. 15 

^ariravahmanobhir hi 




yat karmarabhate ’rjuna 

karma prarabhate narab 


xviii. 20 

bhavam avyayaiii viksate 

bhavam avyayam iksate 

Variants 


or a^nute 


admitted 




impossible 

xviii. 21 

tad rajasam iti smftam 

taj irianam rajasani viddhi 


xviii. 22 

Yad akrtsnavid ekasmin 

Yat tu krtsnavad ekasmin 


xviii. 30 

buddhili sa sattviki mata 

buddhib sa Partha sattvik! 


xviii. 32] 

manyate tamasanvita 1 



xviii. 32 

budchrib sa tamasi mata j 

buddhih sa Partha tamasi 


xviii. 35 

: dhftib sa tamasT mata ' 

dhrtib sa Partha tamasi 


xviii. 36 ■ 

, Sukhatii tv idanlm 

Sukhaui tv idanlm trivi-l 


me trividliani 

dliarii srnu me ! 

xviii. 37 

' Yat tadatve visam iva 

Yat tad agre 


xviii. 37' 

j tat sukhaiii sattvikaiir 

tat sukhatii sattvikam 



vidyat 

proktam 


xviii. 38 

j yat tadatve ’raytopamatn 

yat tad agre ’mrtopamam 


xviii. 38 

1 tad rajasam iti sraytam 

tat sukhatii rajasaihsmytam 


xviii. 42' 

' Samo damas tatha ^aucam 

inamo damas tapab ^aucam 


xviii. 44 

ParyutthanMmakash karma 

Paricaryitmakahi karma 


xviii. 46 

yena visvam idam tatam . 

yena sarvam idaiii tatam 


xviii. 46 

Svakarmaria tam evArcya 

Svakarmana tam abhyarcya 


xviii. 50 

. .yatha Brahma 


See p. 32 


prapnoti tan nibodha me 

tath^pnoti nibodha me 

xviii. 50; 

Samasena tu Kaunteya 

Samasenaiva Kaunteya 


xviii. 54, 

na socati na hrsyati 

na socati na kahlrsati 


xviii. 55; 

, Yo ’hahi ya^ c§.smi 

Yavan ya^ c§.smi 


xviii. 57 i 

rnayi saiiinyasya Bharata 

mayi fnatparah 


xviii. 57 

Buddhiyogam sama^ritya , 



xviii. 59 

Mithyaiv&dhyavasayas te 

Mithyai^a vyavasayas te 


xviii. 68 

sa mam esyaty asara^yam 

mam evai§yaty asaiiisayam 


xviii. 75 

etad guhyataram mahat . 

etad guhyam ahani param 


xviii. 77 

prahr^ye ca 

hfsyami ca 


xviii. 78 

dhruva iti matir mama 

dhruvS. nitir matir mama 

See p. 32 
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Supplement to Appendix 1, being Cases of Solitary & Sporadic Support 
to “ E ” Reading by a non-Kashmirian Ms. 


Adhyaya 

^loka 

Kashmirian variant 
(supporting Ms.) 

Vulgate reading 

1 : 

i Remarks 

ii. 56 

sthiradhlli (E) 

sthitadhih 

1 

I See ii. 54 


Ragadvesavimuktais tu (F) 
sarvakilbisaih (G®) 



iii. 31 

te ’pi Icarmabhih 

j Reminiscent 




I of iii. 13 

iv. 37 

Padas b and d transposed 

— 



owing to identical open- 
ing (D) _ 



xvi. 8 

apratisthaih ca (A^) 

apratisthaih te 


xvii. 12 

api caiva yah (A^) 

api caiva yat 


xviii. 21 

prthaktvena ca (E) 

prthaktvena tu 


xviii, 63 

yad icchasi tatha (E) 

yathecchasi tatha 

1 


Second Supplement to Appendix 1, being Cases of Sporadic Support to 
“ K ” Reading by two Mss. not Kashmirian or allied- Kashmirian 


Adhyaya 

^loka 

Kashmirian variant 
(supporting Mss.) 

Vulgate reading 

Remarks 

ii. 54 

Sthiradhib (D^E) 

Sthitadhib 

Cp. ii. 56 

X. 42 

bahunoktena (D^G®) 

bahunaitena 


xvii. 7 

bhedam idam (G^G^) 

bhedam imam 


xviii. 60 

1 

ava^o ’pi san (MD) 

avaso ’pi tat 
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APPENDIX 2 : Cases where the Calcutta Ms. ( 6 ) gives Readings 
not found in any other Ms. 

( B'or Omissions and Additional Stanzas in S see App. 6 ) 


Reading of Ms. S 


Vulgate reading 


. 24 satatagati ' 

. 30 ninusocitum 
.. 31 na tvaih kanipitum 
i. 32 copanatam 
i. 43 gatlli 

44 tathipahrtacetasam 

51 buddhiyuktatma 
i. 53 niscita 
i. 62 krodho ’pi jayate 
i. 71 santani 
i. 72 viinuhyasi 
i. 72 rcchasi 
L. 3 karminam 
t. 17 yas citmaratir 
i. 21 acarate j 

i. 22 nanuvaptam 
i. 31 ^raddhavanto ’nasuyanto 
nanutisthanti me matam 
^ 3 casi 

r. 4 katham evam 

23 jhanayarabhatab 
^ 32 etaj jiiatva 
r, 38 yogasamsiddham 
r. 14 Nakartrtvaib na kartrtvam 
7. 23 sariravirnocanat 

25 ' Chinnadvaita 
i. 2 sainnyasa iti 
i. 2 yogo bhavati duhkhaha 
i. 4 sarvakarmasu sajjate 
i. 9 Sadhusv atha ca 
i. 9 samadrstib 
i. lOjNirasIr 

i. 10 : caikald nisparigrahali 
i. 16 na ca jagarato ’rjuna 
■i. 20jtisthati 

i. 22 ■ cadhikam 
d. 22 naparam 
d. 27 ; Abhyeti 
d, 42 ,nirmale 

ii. 6 ! sarvani bhutanity 
ii, 8iprakasab_. 

ii. 12 ; tamasa rajasa^ ca 


sarvagatab 
na tvam socitum 
na vikampitum 
copapannam 
gatim 

tay apahrtacetas am 
buddhiyukta hi 
niscala 

krodho ’bhijayate 
I santim 
vimuhyati 
1 rcchati 
I yoginam 
j yas tvatmaratir 
j acarati 
n^navaptam 


ceti 

katham etat 

yajuay&caratab 

evaiii jnatva 

yogasamsiddhab 

Na kartrtvaiii na karmani 

^arlravimoksanat 

Chinnadvaidha 

saiimyasam iti 

yogi bhavati kascana 

na karraasv anusajjate 

Sadhusv api ca 

samabuddhib 

EkakI 

niraslr aparigrahali 

jagrato naiva cS.rjuna 

tusyati 

cS-param 

nildhikam 

Upaiti 

dhimatam 

bhutani sarvanity 

prabhisihi 

rajasa tamasaS ca 


!Cp. vi. 17 


• of nod- 32dl> to to ^ one ■' nnyanto ” to nnntor. One 

half-stanza lo't in conseqnence. , 
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Adhyaya 

l^ioka 

Reading of Ms. ^ 

Vulgate reading 

' 

Remarks 

vii. 14 1 atitaranti 

etam taranti 


vii. 17 j ekabhaktah 

nityayuktah 


vii. 2 1 ! tasyaiii tasyadi dadamy 
aiiam 

tarn eva vidadharay aham 


vii. 25 

Loko ’ yadi nabhijanati 
mudho 

Miidho ’yadi nabhijanati 
loko 


vii. 29ibhajanti • 

yatanti 

Grammar 

viii. 5i Antakale ’.pi 

Antakale ca 


viii. 1 1 

yad yatayo 

yad yatayo 


viii. 13 

Yab prayati sa tnadbhavarii 
yati nasty atra sadisayali 

Yah prayati tyajan dehanr 
sa yati paramadi gatim 


viii. 20 

Parat tasmat tu 

Paras tasmat tu 


viii. 20 

vyakto ’ vyaktab 

vyakto ’ vyaktat 


viii. 21 

Avyaktab ksara ity ulitab 

Avyakto ’ksara ity uktab 


viii. 21 

Yat prapya 

Yam prapya 


viii, 23 

prayanta 

prayata 


viii, 26 

same 

mate 


viii. 27 

gat! 

srti 


ix. 6 

vayur nityam 

nityani vayub 


ix. 8 

adhisthaya 

avastabhya 


ix. 12 

moliinldi sthitah 

mohinini sritab 


ix. 13 

asthitab 

asritab 


ix. 21 

punye ksine 

ksine punye 


ix. 22 

dadamy aham 

vahamy aham 


ix. 34 

satyaiil te pratijane priyo 
’si me 

yuktvaivam atmanam 

! Influence 


matparayanab 

of xviii. 65 

X. 4i samo daraab 

damas samab 


X. 9 } stosyanti ramayanti ca 

tusyanti ca ramanti ca 

Mend gram- 
mar 

X. 14 

yan ma 

yan mam 


X. 141 vidur devamaharsayab 

vidur deva na danavab 


X. Ibidivya atmavibhiitayah 

divya by atmavibhiitayab 


X, 21 

aham adisuman 

ravir adisuman 


: X. 28 ! vajrab 

vajram - 


xi. 2 

bhavatyayau 

bhavkpyayau 


xi. 8 i sakyasi 

^akyase 


xi. 8 i dadani 

dadami 


xi. 14 Visnum' 

devam i 


xi. 20!vyaptah 

vyaptam 


xi. 24 j anekavaktram 

anekavarnam 


xi. 27 i dasanantarale 

da&Lnantaresu 


xi. 28ivitai 

dravanti 


xi. 28 i naradevalokah 

naralokavirab 


xi, 29 1 samiddhavegab 

samfddhavegah 


xi. 32 

pravfddhan 

pravyddho 


xi. 32 

kte tvad ete 

Rte ’pi tvam 


xi. 38 

visvam idam samastam 

visvam anantarupa 


xi. 40! 

anantavTryo ’mita- 

anantavirykmita- I 


xi. 41 j yad aktab 

! i 

yad uktam 
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Adhyaya 

i^loka 




Reading of Ms. 6 


41 j he sakheti ca 
43 kuto nu 

48 yajriMhigamaih 

49 ma ca viniudhata bhut 

5 dehabhrdbhiia 

6 karmani sarvani 

8 nivatsyasi tvara 

9 I Athavesayituni cittam 
10 1 asamarthab sail 
10 ! muktim 
1 1 i yatatraavak 

XII. 1 5 1 lokan nodvijate hi sah 
xiii. 1 j veda tam 
xiii. 2 i ksetrajhani api 
xiii. 3 ! yatsvabhava^ ca 
xiii. 4 j bahubhir gitam 
xiii. 14 j sarvata^ caiva 
xiii. 16 i Avibhaktaih vibhaktesu 
xiii. 17 jhrdi sarvasya madhyagam 
xiii. 21 i gunasaihgasya 
xiii. 22 1 karta 
xiii. 25 ! caivani ajanantab 

xiii. 26 : kimcit sambhavati 

xiv. 12 1 karmano manasab 
xiv. 16 ^ nirmalani sattvikam 
xiv. 17 ' jayetaiii tamaso 
XV. litasya 

XV. 4 igato na nivarteta 
XV. 6 ! yad bhasayate 
XV. 10 ' Tisthantam utkramantani 
■ i va 

XV. 11 yoginas caiva 
xvi. 7 ’ Nasaucadi vipi 
xvi, 10 ' prabhavanto ’sucivratab 
xvi. 15 , dasyami madisye 
xvi. 15 iityajaana- 

xvi. 19|asure§veva 

xvii. 1 3 1 ^raddhavivarjitam 
xviii. 3 i Tyagam dosavad 
xviii. 5 1 Ya^o danaiii 
xviii. 1 8 1 karmavedana 
xviii. 28 dirghasiitra^ ca 
xviii. 40 no punab 

xviii. 49 Niskarma- 
xviii. 57 j suddhiyogam 
xviii. 59 1 dhayiiikaram npasritya 
xviii. 72 Kvacid 


Vulgate reading 


Remarks 


he sakheti 

kuto ’nyo 

yajnadhyayanaib 

ma ca vimudhabhavo 

dehavadbhib 

sarvani karmani 

nivasisyasi 

Atha cittaiii sainadhatmn 
asamartho ’si 
siddhim 
yatatmavan 
lokan nodvijate ca yah 
vetti tam 
j ksetrajnani capi 
j yatprabhava^ ca 
j bahudha gitam 
I sarvabhrc caiva 
j Avibhaktaih ca bhiitesu 

• dhisthitam 

g&nasaihgo ’sya 
bharta 

tvevam ajanantab 
samjayate kiihcit 
karmanam a^amab 
sattvikaih nirmalani 
tamaso bhavatab 
yasya 

gata na nivartanti 
tad bhasayate 
Utkramantam sthitaih vapi; 

j yogina^ cainam ! 

Na saucaih napi 
pravartante ’sucivratah i 
dasyami raodisye 
ityajHana- j 

I asurlsveva 1 

^raddhavirahitam 
Tyajyaiii dosavad j 

Yajho danaih ! 

: karraacodana 
dlrghasutrl ca 
va punab 
Naiskarmya- 
buddhiyogam 
j yad ahanilcaram akitya 
Kaccid 


Grammar 
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APPENDIX 3: Select List of Individual Variants from 
Some of the Mss. collated at Poona 


Adhyaya 

6loka 

Variant given 

Ms. 1 . 

giving j Vulgate reading 

« i 

i. 20 1 sastrasanighate 

G 


i. 43 kuladharmah sanatanah 

F 


ii. 2 1 ayasaskaram 

C 

akirtikaram 

ii. 22 

1 grnhati navani 

A 

saihyati navani 

ii. 34 ' kirtayisyanti 

C 

kathayisyanti 

ii. 37 i bhoksyase bhuvam 

A^ 


ii. 46 

bhiitesu 

H 

Vedesu 

ii. 53 

nisphala 


niscala 

ii. 55 

sthiraprajiiab 

E 

sthitaprajnab 

ii. 72 

paraib nirvanam 

G 

Brahraanirvanam 

iii. 6 

aste ca 

A 

ya aste 

iii. 7 

arabhate narali 

A^ 

arabhate ’rjuna 

iii. 14 

Dharmad bhavati par janyo 


Annad bhavati 

iii. 16 

pravartitaiii karma 

G^ 


iii. 26 

sevayet sarvakarmani 

G 

josayet 

iii. 26 

vidvan muktab 

H 

vidvan yuktab 

iii. 29 

Tan a- Krsnavido . . . .Krsnavin 

A® 


iii. 43 

1 

'§ 

G® 

sanistabhya 

iv, 4 j pfoktavan asi 

A 

proktavan iti 

iv. 20 l niramayal,i | 

A^ 

nira^rayab 

. V. 51 jtianam j 


sthanam 

V. 2 1 : Brahmalokayuktatma 


Brahmayoga 

vi. 3 

Aruruksor muner yogain 
vindatyatmani yat sukham 1 
( = V. 216) 

Sa Brahmayogayuktatma 
( = V. 21c) 

karma karanam ucyate II 

Gb 

karma karanam ucyate 1 

Yogarudhasya tasyaiva 

samab karanam ucyate 1! 

vi. 28 

madbhakto nanyamanasah 
(cf. vi. 15 in App, 1) 


yogi vigatakalmasab 

vii. 2 

Jnanain jfieyani 

C 

Jnanain te ’haiii 

vii. 8 

prabhasah 

Java 

prabh&smi 

vii. 20 

niscayam asthaya 

F 

niyamam asthaya 

vii. 29 

yajanti ye 

E 

yatanti ye 

viii. 11 

Brahmavido 

C 

Vedavido 

viii. 22 

Purusalr paramab 

Ql 

PurUsah sa parab 

ix. 1 

Yacchrutva 

P® 

Yaj jnatva 

ix. 4 

avyayamiirtina 

A^ 

avyaktamurtina 

ix. 11 

sarvamahesvaram 

H 

bhiitamahesvaram 

ix. 17 

Vilvam pavitram 

G 

Vedyam pavitram 

ix. 32 

te yanti paramam 

A‘ 

te ’pi yanti param 

ix. 33 

rajarsisattamab 

A® 

rajaxsayas tatha 

X. 6 

Madbhava manusa 

, W 

Madbhava manasa 

. X. 7 

So ’vikalpena yogena 

Ri 

So ’vikampena 

X. 24 

Purodhansim 


Purodliasam 
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Adhyaya 

Jsloka 

Variant given 

Ms. 

giving 

it 

Vulgate reading 

X. 28 

Prajanesu ca 


Prajanas casmi 

xi. 3 

Parame^vara 


Purusottama 

xi. 16 

visvesvara visvamurte 

A^ 


xi. 17 

sarvato diptimantam 

“pe 

durniriksyain samantat 

xi. 48 

sakyas tv ahani 


&,kya aham 

xii. 8 

Dhanaiiijaya 

A^ 

na saiiisayab 

xii. 13 

karuna atmavan 

F 

karuna eva ca 

xii. 16 

drdhavyathab 


gatavyathab 

xii. 20 

biiaktya te 


bhaktas te 

xiii. 1 

tad viduli 

D 

tadvidah 

xiii. 4 

viniscitai? 


vini^citaib 

xiii. 7 

Adanitvam 


Amanitvain 

xiii. 17 

tad yonis 

D 

taj jyotis 

xiii. 24 

Juanenatmani 

A^ 

Dhyanenitmani 

xm. 25 

raytyusainsarasagarat 

G 

mrtyum srutiparayanab 

xiii. 30 

Tata eva ca kartaram 

Ta 


xiv. 4 

jivapradah 

E 

bijapradab . 

xiv. 12 

pravfddhe 

A^ 

vivrddhe 

xiv. 20 

dehadi dehasamudbhavan 

Tc 

dehi 

xiv. 24 

tulyanindMmasamsthitib 

E 


XV. 7 

jlvalokab 

D 

jlvabhiitab 

XV. 15 

amohanaiii ca 

■ A^ 

apohanam ca 

xvi. 6 

bhutasaiiigliau 

H 

bhutasargau 

xvi. 14 

ahaiii yogi 

F 

aham bhogi 

xvi. 16 

kamalobhesu 


kamabhogesu 

xvii. 2 

svabhavatab 

F 

svabhavaja 

xvii. 9 

dubkha^okabhaya- 

C 

dubkhasokamaya* 

xvii. 13 

asrsthartham 

B" 

asrstannam 

xviii. 6 

vratara uttamam 

N : 

matam uttamam 

xviii. 18 

karmanodana 

E 

karmacodana 

xviii. 42 

^aiitir arjavam 

F 

ksantir arjavam 

xviii. 56 

padam atmanab 

'J'C 

padam avyayam 

xviii, 78 

Partho Dhananijayab 

F 
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APPENDIX 4 (ABCD): Cases where “Kashmirian'’ Readings are 
Current widely Outside Kashmir 


A— Kashmirian Readings adopted for the Critical Edition 


Adhyaya 

6loka 

“ Kashmirian variant” 

Mss. giving the variant 
( Vulgate reading if different) 

i. 11 

Ayanesu tu i 

—V ulgate : Ayanesu ca 

ii. 7 

Prcchami tva 

— Vulgate : P|-cchami tvam 

iii. 2 

' Vyamisrenaiva 

K^ABB'^CB'DDiEFM'G'D^^T' 

GHMG'G'P^P“MiM«AiA^A'> 

— Vulgate : Vyamikeneva 

xi, 2la 

tva sura- 

This is Sankara's text supported 
by several Mss. from South 
— Vulgate: tvaih sura- (?) 

xi. 32c 

Rte ’pi tva 

Sankara reads tva, and the 
■ Vulgate seems to have been the 
same, though it often appears 
as tvam 

xvi. 13& 

■ idam prapsye manoratham 

^K'ABCDED^D"' M'G®Ak\''A'pi 

I T-G^ M“M'‘M“M®T“T^T'’T‘^T®T f 
' f^ahkara reads idam, but the 
Vulgate has imam 

xviii. 28 

1 ^atho naikrtiko j 

i 

1 

;dK>dea'a^a-'bb‘'*b'd^d”'fm® 

D^GG^HMNM^G'T^G^ Nila- 
kantha explains naikrtika, and 
that may be fsahkara’s reading. 
The Vulgate has naiskrtiko 
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B — Kashmirian Reading hesitatingly Adopted for the Critical Edition 


Adhyaya 

Sloka 

“ Kashmirian reading” 

Mss. giving “ K” reading 
( Vulgate text, if different ) 

i. 286 

sidamano ’bravld idam 

— Vul. : visidann idam abravit 

i. 2^cd 

Drstveman svajanan Kfsna 
yuyutsiin samupastbitan 

! ■' ' ' . 

— Vul. : imam....svajanam... 

yuyutsuih samupasthitani 

-"-Vul, : Klaibyain raa srna 
gamah Partha 

ii. 3 

Ma klaibyaiii gaccha Kaunteya 

xi. 24c 

Drstva hi tva 

NGG'P^P'G‘M’M^4^A‘-’A"T^T« 
T/T^P'P'AFM'* ^ 

— Vulgate & Sankara : tvam 



C — Vulgate Reading hesitatingly Retained in the Critical Edition 


Vulgate reading 
Mss. in support 


Kashmirian reading 
Mss. in support 


Adhyaya 

6loka 


ca samitimjayal.1 
! All the rest 
' Saumadattir Jayadrathali 
All the rest 

Visidantam idahi vakyam 
All the rest 
jnatena 
All the rest 


i. 8h ! Krpah i?3alyo Jayadrathal? 

; t^K'AFHA" 

i. 8d i Saumadattis ca viryavan 

i tDK^AFHA'" 

ii. 1 i Sidamanam idaih vakyam 

; ^cfa:‘^b^b^bW 

X. 42h I jhanena ■ 

; A^A^T^T'TM^ 
xi. 19c 1 Pa§yarai tva 

‘ ^G^T^G^G^G'^M^M^T^T/- 

xi. 22d j vlksante tvam 

xii. 18 i Manavamanayoh . 


Pa4yami tvam 


vlk§ante tva*^ 
Manapamanayoh 
All the rest 


sapparted by Mss. CM 


Saukara reads tva and is 
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D — Kashmir Reading ” Supported widely by non- Kashmir Mss. 


Adhyaya 

isloka 

“Kashmirian reading” 

( Vulgate reading ) 

Mss. supporting “ K ” 

ii. 10 

sldamanam idarn vacah 



( visidantam vakyam ) 

(See p. 23 above) 

V, 21 

vindaty atmani yah sukham 

^AFG^M^A^A^'M^M^M^ 


( ....yat ....) 

(See p. 26 above) 

V. 26 

Kamakrodhavi»mktanam 
( ...viyuktanam) 

^AA^A^T^T^T/ 

vi. 7 

Manawraanayoh ( cp. xii. 18 in 

^D^G^G'G^M%I®A2T"T/T^T*T^ 


App. 4C ) ( Manapa. .....) 

, M^M%F 

vi. 21 

Sukham atyantilcaiii yatra 

^K^H ; read yat tu ; 


(. .....yat tat) 

see p. 28 above 

vi. 44 

ava& ’pi san ; ( .sah ) 

K^ACFHM^M* 

vii. 18 

me maka}t ( see p. 28 above ) 

( me matam ) 

^AM^A^B’-M^M® 

xi. 17 

tva durnirlksyam ; (tvam ) 

D^T-G2G^M'M®T^T/T«T%PM%I® 

xi. 28 

1 

> 

1 

1 

O 

1 


xi. 30 

pratapanti Visnoli; ( ...Visno) 

BD%l''HNG^M*MiM®M^ 

xi. 48 

Vakyam aham nrloke 
( Galiya ahaiii ) 

DD^FM^G'T'GWM® 

xiii. *1 

Prakrtim purusaih caiva &c. 

KiABB'CEFM^D''G®D*‘GT^HN 

“ Ca” 

( The extra stanza ) ; puts 

G'PiA^A‘^^B^B®B^B®T“T«T«f 


this in Kfsna’s mouth, and 
he is alone there 


xiii. 1 

k'^Qtxajnam iti ; ( ksetrajna iti ) 

i^ABB^’CM^A 

xiii. 13 

panipadflMtow ; ( panipadanr tam ) 

6bcdhnp'a^t« 

xiv. 25 

raanavamanayob ( see vi. 7 
above) 

iaD^G^G^T^G^T^sT^T^M^PG^ 

xvi. 8 i 

a/ietukam { see p. 30 above ) 

K^DEG^G^G^ 

xvi. 16 

niraye ; ( naralce ) 

AGEA^B'B^ 

xviii. 6 

etanyapica;( tu) 

HA^P‘‘'Gn''M5 

xviii. 22 

a/xetukam ( see p. 30 above ) 


xviii. 25 

anaveksya ; ( anapeksya ) 

ABEFIPB''D^D"T‘^G"M»M" 

xviii. 68 

asaihsayaw; (asam&iyah) 

ADMA^A'T^T^MS 

xviii. 77 

mahanya ; ( mahan rajan ) 

, 

FD«TM^; DHA^l^read 
mahamy«« (!) 
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APPENDIX 5 ( A-B-C-D-E) : List of Variants that can be regarded as 
Peculiar to Kashmirian Version 

A — Cases where SchradER’s “ K ” is supported by io alone 


Adhyaya : 
Sloka ! 


i. 35 

ii. 21 
ii. 42 
ii. 43 


Reading of “K ” and 6 
(Vulgate reading) 


Remarks 


ii. 47 

ii. 50 
ii. 54 
ii. 58 


ii. 60 
ii. 61 


ii. 63 


ii. 64 


ii. 69d 

iii. 22 


iii. 27 


iii. 35 


V. 1 
V. 3 


kim u malukrte 

( kiiir nu mahlkrte ) ’ 
hanyate hanti va katham 
( kanr ghatayati hanti kam ) 
Vedavadaparah 
( Vedavadaratali ) 
janmakarmaphalepsavali 
( janrnakartnaphalapradara) 


Karmany astv adhikaras te 
{ Karmany evMhikaras te ) 
jahatime; (jahatiha) 
vrajec ca kim ; (vrajeta kim) 
sthita(S., sthira)praj7las tadocyate 
(tasya prajna pratisthita) 

Yat tasyapi hi ; ( Yatato hy api ) 
saihyamya manasa ; ( sarvani 
saihyamya ) 
tatparab ; ( matparali ) 


Ragadvesaviyuktas tu ( Cr ) 

( Ri^advesaviyuktais tu ) 
sa ratrib ; ( sa niSa ) 
pravarte ’tha ca 
(varta eva ca) 
gunaib karmafii bhagaiah 
(gunaib karmani sarva^ab) 

paradharmodayad api 

( paradharmo bhayavahab ) 

vini^citam ; ( suni^citam ) 
bandhad vimucyate 
( pramucyate ) 


! See p. 24 above 


The use of prati ( 43 end ) is 
peculiar ; the construction is : 
Bjiogesvaryagatim prati yaib 
vacani vadanti taya &c. Prati 
= concerning. Gatim prati 
specifies vacam. The variant 
was due to misunderstanding 


‘‘ca" can easily be supplied 
Influence of 55d ? Deliberate 
repetition of tasya prajiia &c. 
four times in the Vulgate 
See p. 24 above 


The variant may appear justi- 
fied because here, without any 
preparation, Krsna identifies 
himself with the Divinity. 
Cp. vi. 14d, where the ground 
is prepared. But Chap, ii 
already envisages the ultimate 
view-point 

The repeated word has force 


varte" goes better with the 
following varteyam 
It is doubtful if the gunas can 
work bhaga^i. Action re- 
sults from their togetherness, 
“Paradharmodaya" can mean 
udaya of paradharma, not 
one’s udaya in paradharma 
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Adhyaya 

^ioka 

! Reading of “ K ” and 

I (Vulgate reading) 

Remarks 

V. 17 

1 ., 2 ,":: 

1 jnananirdhautakalmasa\i 

1 (jiiananirdhutakalmasa]^) 


‘V. 24 

! Antalisukhah ; (Yo’ntalisiikhali) 


V. 26 

1 Sa Partha paramaih yogam 

Cp. variant to ii. 7 2 in App. 3 ; 


' (Sa yogi Brahmanirvanam) 

gloss ousting text in both cases 

vi. 7 

' paratmasu sama - 

' (parainatma samahitali.) 
i Yogo ’ sti naivatyasatal;i 

See pp. 26-28 above 

vi. 16fl: 

See p. 28 above 


' (Natyasnatas tu yogo ’sti ) 


vi, 16?; 

' natijagarato ’rjuna 

(jagrato naiva carjuna) 

I ” ” ” 

vi. 19 

yogam atniani ; (yogam atmanah) 


vi. 28 

yogi niyataraanasali 

Obviously reminiscent of vi. 1 5 b 


( yogi vigatakalmasali ) 

above 

vi. 40 

jatu ; ( tata ) 


vi. 43 

Tato bhuyo ’pi yatate 



( Yatate ca tato bhiiyalj ) 


vii, 2 

na punalr kiincit 



( neha bhiiyo ’nyat ) 


vii. 9 

Punyali prthivyaiiV gandho ’smi 
( Punyo gandhali prthivyaiii ca ) 


vii. 18 

mamaivanuttaniam ; (raam evanut- 

The sense intended is that he 


tamara ) 

reaches not my goal, but me 
who am. the goal 

vii. 26 

j bhavisyanti ; ( bhavisyani ) 

vii. 28 

j antain gatam ; ( antagatam ) 


viii, 11 

; -^bhidhasye ; ( pravaksye ) j 


viii. 26 

j iuklakrsnagatl ; ( sukiakrsne gatl ) j 


ix. 14 

i klrtayanta^ ca; ( kirtayanto mam ) 

The object mam is wanted 

X. 19 

i vibhutir atmanab subhab 
j ( divya hy atmavibhutayab ) 

' Samavedo ’ham ; ( Samavedo ’smi ) 

1 japayajflo ’ham ; ( japayajuo ’smi ) 


X. 22 


X. 25 


X. 27 

j Airavanam ; ( Airavatam ) 

Java version has Airavano 

X. 41 

i avagaccheh ; ( avagaccha ) 

Potential \veaker than Impera- 
tive 

xi. 6 

j Pandava ; ( Bharata ) 


xi. 26 

j Ami sarve ; ( Ami ca tvam ) 


xi. 44 

1 priyasyarhasi ; ( priyayStrhasi ) 

See p. 29-30 above 

xi. 54 

1 sakyo hy aham ; ( ^alrya ahara ) 

Attempt to avoid awkward 
Saihdhi. 

xii. 1 5 

1 -bhayakrodhaih ; ( -bhayodvegaib ) 


xii. 17 

1 subh^^ubhaphalatyagl 
( subh&^ubhaparityagi ) 

See xiv. 25 below 

xiii. 4 ! 

viniscitam ; ( vini^citaib ) i 

See p. 30 above 

xiii. 29 ; 

Prakrtyaiva hi ; ( Prak^tyaiva ca ) I 

xiv. 1 7 

jayete tamaso ; ( tamaso bhavato ) i 

^ however reads jayetam 

xiv. 25 ! 

SarvararabhaphalatyagI 
( Sarvdrambhaparityagi ) 

See xii. 17 above 

XV. 4 ; 

nivarteta ; ( nivartanti ) 

Attempt to mend grammar 
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B — Cases where “ K is Supported by only One alliecI-Kashmirian 
Ms. (Ri or A) 


Adhyaya 

J^loka 

Reading of “K" and one 
allied'Kashmirian Ms. 

( Vulgate reading ) 

Remarks 

i. 32 

na rajyaih na sukhani ca ( ) 

( na ca rajyaih sukhani ca ) 


hi. 31 

anuvartanti (A) ; ( anutisthanti ) 


X. 13 

bravisi mam (A); (bravisi me) 


xiv. 10 

Bharata vardhate (A) 

(bhavati Bharata) 


XV. 14 

asthitab (A) ; ( a^ritab ) 


xvii, 2 

tab %nu (A) ; ( taih ^rpu ) 

Attempt of a grammatical purist 

xviii. 24 

kle§abahulam (A) ; (bahul^yasam) 


xviii. 24 

iti smytara (A) ; (udahrtam) . 


xviii. 61 

hfdy esa vasate ’rjuna (A) 

(hi'dde^e ’rjuna tisthati ) 
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C — Cases where “ K” is Supported by Two Mss,, at least one of them 
Kashmirian or allied-Kashmirian 


Adhyaya ! 
isloha ! 

Reading of “ K ”, and supporting Mss. 
(Vulgate reading) 

Remarks 

i. 21 . 
i. 39 1 

i. 47 
■ ii. 56 

ii. Scd 

ubhayol .1 senayor/IoK); (senayor ubhayor) 
sampasyadbhili (SK^; (prapasyadbhib) 
utsrjya ( SK^ ) ; (visrjya) 
car turn ( 6A“ ) ; (bhoktum) ^ 

Na tv arthakamas tu gurun nihatya ( bK^ ) 

■ 

See p. 22 above 

ii. 41 

(Hatvarthakamais tu guriin ihaiva 
buddhir ekaiva (SE) ; ( .ekeha) 

iha ” is wanted 

iii. 23 

na varteya (^F) ; (na varteyam) 

See p. 25 

hi. 41 
iv. 13 
iv. 23 

prajahihy enam {&F ) ; (prajahiliy enam) 
gunakarmavibhagatali (SB) ; (...vibhaga^ab) 
Yajuayarabhatal .1 (6k^) ; ( Yajuaydcaratali ) 

^ reads abharatab 

V. 23 

sa yogi sa sukhi matab (Sx\) 

6A however give 

viii. 14 

1 (sa yuktas narab) 

nityayuktasya dehinab (^M^) 

paramo for sa sukhi 
“ dehinab ” is flat 

ix. 7 
ix. 31 

X. 29 

yanti mamakim (SF) ; (...... mamikam) 

madblialrtali (^A^) ; (me bliaktab) 
saihyaminam (^A) ; (sahiyamatam) 

Yogis vara (JoG^) ; ( Yogesvara ) 
yogam uttamam asthitab (JoA) 

i V. is lectio difficilior 

xi. 4 

xii. 8 

1 

1 “K” avoids hiatus 

xii. 9 

(ata urdhvam na samsayab) 
ath^ve^ayituih cittam ($A) 

1 may y evu: 4- 

1$ gives it on the 

XV. 3 

(atha cittaih samadhatum) 
asaihga^astrena ^itena (^A) 

I margin 

[ “K” probably a gloss 

xvi. 8 

i akimcitkam ahetukam (HK^) 

cp. Sankara on it 
! See p. 30 above 

xvi, 19 

1 (kimanyatkamahaitukam) 

1 asubhasu (HK^); (a^ubhan) 

i See p. 31 above 

xviii. 28 

; dirghasutras ca (JoG'^); (dlrghasutrl ca) 
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D — Cases where “K” is Supported by Three Mss. with at least one 
Kashmirian or allied- Kashmirian Ms. 


Adhyaya 

^loka 


Reading of “K”, and supporting Mss. 
(Vulgate reading) 


Remarks 


i. 24 

ubhayoh senayor ; (SK^H) ; (senayor ubhayor) I See i. 21 ( App. 5C ) 

i. 30 

Srahisate Gandivaih hastat ( SK^H ) 

( Gandlvaiii sraihsate hastat ) i 


i. 33 

Ta eva me sthita yoddhum ( $K^H ) i 

( Ta ime Vasthita yoddhum ) i 


ii. 12 

na hy evaham ( isA^A^ ) ; ( na t v eviham ) 

See p. 24 above 

V. 5 

tad yogair anugamyate ( SK^H ) 

( tad yogair api gamyate ) 

See discussion on 
pp. 32-33 above 

viii. 17 

ye Brahmanah vidub ( 6K^H ) 

( yad Brahmanah viduh ) 

See p. 29 above 

ix. 8 

Bhutagramam idain ( ADA” ) ; ( imam) 


xi. 9 

mahayogisvaro (SK^T'); (mahayogesvaro) 

See xi. 4 ( App. 5C) 

xi. 21 

Svastiti coktvaiva maharsisaihghab (6K^H) 
(Svastity uktva maharsisiddhasaihghab) 

Metre slightly im- 
proved by “K” 

xi. 41 

mahimanani tavemam (SAB®) ; (....tavedam) 

“ K ” regularises 
grammar 

xii. 11 

raadyogam asthitab (6AD®) 

(madyogam a^ritab) 

Noteworthy is the va- 
riant udyogam a^ri- 
tab of M® & others 

XV. 4 

Tatab param tat ( $DT®) ; ( padam ) i 


E — Cases where “K” is Supported by Four Mss. with at least one 
Kashmirian or allied- Kashmirian Ms. 


Adhyaya 

i^loka 


Reading of “ K ”, and supporting Mss. 
( Vulgate reading ) 


Remarks 


i. 9 

i. 18 

nanayuddhavi^aradali (6K^HA^) 

( sarve yuddhavi^aradab ) 


Paucalas ca mahesvaso Draupadeya^ ca 
pahca ye ( ^AFPi ) 

( Drupado Draupadeya^ ca sarvasab 


ii. 26 

pythivipate ) , 

Atliavainaih ( SM®M^M® ) ; (Atha cainani) 


ii. 35 

Esaih ca tvam (HG^G^M^); (Yesam ca 

See p. 24 above 

xiv. 35 

tvara ) 

bhutany a^esani ( bAEM^ ) ; ( a§e?ena) 

“Case-attraction” ? 

VI. 13 

acalab sthitab (SM^M^G®) 

( acalam sthirali ) 


i. 11 

-malambara- (^K^HG);. (-imlyambara-) 

; 

xi. 26 

; sarvaib sahaivi,vanipalasaiiE)ghaib . (SG®P^M®) 
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APPENDIX 6 A-B-C : Additional Stanzas and Half-stanzas 
and Omissions in the Bhagavadgita 
A— -Additions and Omissions in the “ Kashmirian Recension ” 


Reference in 
Adhyaya & St. 


Additions and Omissions 


Remarks 


After ii. 10 


After ii. 48 


After iii, 37 


After V. 17 


After vi. 9 
After vi. 37 
After vii. ZZab 


(i) Additions 


II 

( Given also by 6 } 

( Given also by ^ ) 

^ ^ I 

^ W- I 

■ qT«? II 

%: I 

arisf^sfimRlcfTT 'TTTO^fvr; U 

^ I 

m ^ n 

?3f;5rf^ %icTrr ii 


5f5E^cf?E^F^sf'T I 

?Rir 3if^ ?r ^ 11 

( Not given by any other Mss. ) 

Same as Vulgate v. 19 

m ?Tr^ si# W; i 

5Ri trt: 11 

Tj^ 3Trp?r ti 
(Not in any other Ms.) 


-See p, 
above 


19 


-Seems to be a 
weak imita- 
tion of iv. 19 
N. B.— The 
variants 
given by 
Schrader 
or by our 
own Kash- 
mirian &alli- 
ed-“K” Mss. 
are not re- 
peated here 
-On the nature 
of this addi- 
tion see p. 
19 above 
-The stanzas 
are given 
also by our 
Mss. 6 a 
-Schrader 
(p. 10) con- 
cedes that 
this may be 
a later addi- 
tion 

-Not in any 
other Ms. 
-Given by 
^K^E 

-Added half- 
stanza . is 
shown with- 
in square 
brackets 
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Reference in 
Adhyaya & St. 

1 Additions and Omissions 

1 ■ 

I Remarks 

After viii. 22ab | 

^ 5IF2T JT art 1 

(Not in any other Ms.) 


After ix. 6 


-Given by A 

After xi. 27 

?rrJTi^: g^^fw^TT 

^ 11 

^srr c2r=sstef^: ii 

Given by 6 and A also 

-It is a six-line 
Tris t u-bh 
j .verse 

After xi. Z9ah 

(Given by ^A) 

-HaH-Trist- 
ubh verse 

After xi. AQab 

?r % ^ 

(Given by 6A) 

- do - 

After xi. 44 

g^^(sic.) 5|prar: i 

n\^ ^ ii 

'T?^: I 

5Tct: m t 

n 

i 31521# 5T 

ar j| % 1 

¥r t garr^rt 'Tftffrorrf^cr 
g anf^ ii 

-Given also by 
SA 

After xviii. 


-Given''also by 

47a& 

(Vulgate iii. 35 cd with a variant) 

(ii) Omissions 

A 

Stanzas ii, 66 

Omitted 

-See p. 20 

and ii. 67 

V. 19 
vii. 24 

Omitted in proper place, but restored after vi. 9 
Conceded as accident^, omission in-Xr, as Ca 
comments upon it =■- , ? : » . ' ■'■ . * . ‘ 

above • 
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B — Additions and Omissions in Ms. 6 alone 


Adhyaya & St. 


Additions and Omissions 


i ( i ) Additions 

After vi. 47 ' I 

j ^ITR: II 

I (Found in Abhinavagupta’s com.) 

After vii. 30 ■' I 

) (Found in Ca) 

After viii. 28 i ?!rl^T^»Tafc^ 1 

I Sfxf^ mW4T ?r q-RF ¥Fra% %: 1! 
I (Found in Ca) 

After xi. 27 [ 

i ^?irr ^*T:gT[^f^a?'JT?FF i 


iii. 31d & ) I 
iii. 32<7 j i 


( ii ) Omissions 
i Omitted owing to eye-wandering from the three 
syllables (siiyanto) at the end of iii. 31c to 
the same syllables at the end of iii. 32 iz: 


Remarks 


-Seems to be of 
the nature of 
a concluding 
summary 
— do — 


- do •• 


Apparently to 
complete six- 
line Tristubh 
(See p. 53) 


C — Additions and Omissions in other Mss. 
(Not an exhaustive list) 


Adhyaya and ; 
Stanza 


After viii. 11 


After 


After 


38 


Additions and Omissions 
(Mss. giving them) 


(i) Additions 

(Given by A^ alone) 

■ ■■ gr\. r~ 2, g *1 

^ II 

(Given by A alone) 
stMI^f <^RPTF{^ '^IWLI 

mhf ^OTSrFcft^TF II 

( Given by the Javanese version) 

(ii) Omissions 
xi. 26 i Stanza omitted by H alone 

xvii. 27 j „ „ „ N „ 

xvii. 24-cd j The half-stanza omitted by H 


Remarks 


-It is Katha 
Up. I. ii. is 


MINISTERS IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By 

B. BHATTACHARYA, Baroda. 

Rightly or wrongly, writers on Ancient Hindu Polity did not believe as 
much in democracy as we do in modern days. They did not believe in Ab- 
solute Monarchy either, but in a Limited Monarchy, by which the power of 
the Monarch was limited or circumscribed by a Council of Ministers. Through 
this body and with the counsel of ministers regal orders could be transmitted 
for execution. It was considered a good administration where the King and 
the Council were mutually afraid of each other. Examples of conflict between 
the King and his Council are not rare, and sometimes King’s orders were 
annulled by the Council of Ministers. One famous instance is that of the 
K?atrapa King Rudradaman of Junagad who was obliged to repair the dam 
of the Sudarsana Lake from his privy purse at an enormous cost simply be- 
cause the Council of Ministers did not approve of the project. 

Kautilya in his Artha^stra mentions the scrupulous care with whidi 
worthy ministers could be secured for the State. The process involves re- 
peated examination of prospective candidates or persons already in service for 
a pretty long time by offering them various temptations to test their integrity, 
loyalty, character and ability. The test is described as fourfold and is done 
with the assistance of the Chief Minister and the High Priest. 

The method advocated by Kautilya is not only unique but also interesting, 
and though by now well known, is worth repeating here in brief. The test 
consists in offering temptations or allurements in four different ways, and 
they are called by Dr. Sham A Shastri as : (1) religious allurement, (2) 
monetary allurement, (3) love allurement, and (4) allurement under fear. 

In the first case, a Brahmin priest should be publicly asked to teach the 
Vedas to an outcaste person. When the priest refuses to do so, he should he 
dismissed. Then the dismissed priest through the medium of spies instigates 
each minister with a view to remove the unrighteous king, and have a new 
king installed. If the minister refuses, he should be considered pure. This 
is called religious allurement. 

Secondly, a Commander in the army should be dismissed from service on 
the ground of having received bribes ■(“ condemnable things "—-Shama 
Shastri). The disaffected Commander, through the agency of spies, should 
cleverly incite each minister to murder the king and thereby acquire immense 
wealth. If the minister refuses, he should be considered pure. This Is called 
monetary allurement. 

Thirdly, a woman spy in the guise of an ascetic highly esteemed in the 
harem of the king may allure each minister by saying that the queen is 
enamoured of him and that aiTangements have been made for his entrance 
into her private chamber. She should also indicate that this will certainly 
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lead to a large acquisition of wealth. If the minister refuses, he should be 
considered pure. This is called love allurement. 

A minister should induce other jninisters to join him in a pleasure cruise. 
Apprehensive of danger, the king should put all of them under arrest, and 
deprive them of their rank and wealth. A spy should, thereafter, cleverly 
incite them to remove the king and place another in his stead. If the ministers 
refuse, they are considered pure. This is called the allurement under fear. 

Such tests likewise in a more or less accentuated degree could be applied 
to other grades of servants of the State. Those who did not respond to reli- 
gious allurement were considered fit for civil and criminal courts ; those who 
passed the second test were employed in revenue collection and as a Chamber- 
lain ; those passing the third test were kept in charge of pleasure grounds ; 
and finally, those who passed the fourth test were employed for personal work 
of the king. Ministers and others were required to pass through all the tests. 
But there were others who succumbed to either one or all allurements, and 
they were given appointments in mines, timber and elephant forests, and manu- 
factori^K. 

The qualifications of a minister required by Kautilya are exacting, and 
our present day ideas do not differ much from his views. A minister should 
belong to a high family, and be influential, well trained in arts, possessed of 
foresight, wise, of strong memory, bold, eloquent, skilful, intelligent, possessed 
of enthusiasm, dignity and endurance, pure in character, affable, firm in loyal 
devotion, endowed with excellent conduct, strength, health and bravery, free 
from procrastination and ficklemindedness, affectionate and free from such 
qualities as excite hatred and enmity. 

Kautilya asks the king to ascertain carefully these qualities through differ- 
ent sources instead of believing in them without proper a:rutiny. Family and 
position are to be ascertained through reliable persons ; educational qualifica- 
tions from those who are equally qualified ; knowledge, foresight, memory, etc. 
should be tested from successful application in works ; eloquence, skilfulness, 
flashing intelligence through conversation ; endurance and bravery in troubles ; 
purity of life, etc. by frequent association ; conduct, strength, wealth, dignity, 
etc. through intimate friends ; affection and philanthropy by personal experi- 
ence. 

These are in fact, the qualifications of ministers as laid down in Kautilya, 
and in later times also, there was very little to add. The Rajanitiprakasa of 
Mitra Misra cites an daborate quotation from the Mababharata describing 
the qualifications of a minister, and as far as I know, covers all the qualifica- 
tions known to the authors of Ancient Hindu Polity. The verses in question 
are quoted below : — 

a 
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5fIfRfrFIcl1W^?r: I 
STFTc^rr II 


tq^?ft55r?Tf 'T<w«rr 

to Trf^^riT: I 

^SEq- ^ ^ II 

5Cr5r?ftl^' (Chowkhamba edition p. 31Q.) 

“ Oh king ! Have care thy ministers be men 
Well versed in the lore of politics 
And the application of the guijas six ; 

Of noble birth, devoted, quit of faults ; 

Good politicians, clever lawyers all ; 

Learned in history, to whom the signs 
Read like an open book ; knowing full well 
What should be done and when, heroic, strong, 

Well bom, keen witted, that succeed in all 
They undertake ; well versed in the art 
Of warfare and the strengthening of forts. 

To make them impregnable ; deeply learned 
In Dharma iSastras ; broad of mind and swift 
To mercy ; wise, endowed with foresight and, 

The wit to circumvent all future ills 
" And strength to face the present and subdue it ; 

Divining well the motives of their foes 
Their friends and indifferent kings alike ; 

That act not without purpr^e well defined, 

Can guard their secrets, and like rocks are firm, 

Strictly religious, generous and immune 
From all temptations ; in a word, are strong 
And fit, like patient cows, to bear 
The burden of the State upon their backs.” 

In olden days when there were no colleges and universities conferring 
degrees, capable men had to be selected with scrupulous care, and responsible 
work could then be entrusted to them. Even in modern days, degrees do 
not have much value in the selection of very high officers like Ministers and 
even heads of departments. Once a person is selected after the tests pres- 
cribed in accordance with the prec^ts of the Niti lustra, they were respected 
even by the lurin g who rarely disregard^^ th^ advice. With reference to the 
Purohita or the Chief Minister, I^titflya , says that the king should follow 
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him “ as a student his teacher, a son his father, and a servant his master,” 
The same principle applies to others of high rank. 

I mention this fact in order to contrast this position with that obtained 
in later times, when a complete reversal of relations took place. This will be 
evident from a passage which is cited from a later work, namely, the Mana- 
sollasa of the Western Oalukya King Somesvara, who wrote the work in a.d. 
1131. There it is said that there are three kinds of kings. The king who is 
absolute is the best, the king whose kingdom is under the dual control of the 
king and the minister is of the second variety, and the king who is controlled 
by his ministers is the worst. 

The nature of administration can be understood from the manner in 
which the Minister talks to persons coming to him on business : The Minis- 
ter says that the Raj is entirely in his control and the Raja follows him ; 
and that there is none who can oppose him in his actions.^ This at once settles 
the fact that such a king belong to the third class. 

In a second class State the Minister talks in this strain : “ Whatever re- 
commendations I have sent up to the King he is bound to approve.”^ Here 
dual authority is indicated, and, therefore, it is a second class State. 

The Minister talks in an entirely different strain in a first class State. 
“ I am without power, and I cannot do anything without the express order 
of my Master.”^ The King whose Minister talks in this manner decid^lly 
belongs to the first class. 

Many more interesting references on this fascinating subject can be collect- 
ed but I hope this short article will at least indicate the vicissitudes through 
which our ancient ministers passed, and maintained their dignified existence. 
An attempt has also been made to indicate how through the ages the minister 
who was originally one of the limbs of the State and a genuine helper and 
well wisher, in the earliest times, passed on to the position of a dignified 
officer even before the Muhammadans invaded this country. 


1. TO =sr fPT I 

u ^ C <£ II 

Op, at. Pi 91. 

2. i 

u 

op. dt. p. 9l. 

3. sr5T>iiff ?rrt i' 

^ II 11 


THE PLACE OF THE KRTYAKALPATARU IN 
DHARMASASTRA LITERATURE 


By 

BHABATOSH BHATTACHARYA, Bhatpara. 


Sulapani and Raghunandana are the two nibandhakaras whose works are 
the guiding authorities in the social and religious life of a modern Bengali 
Hindu. These two authors have quoted many times in their treatises a work 
called Kalpatam. Srikrishna Tarkalahlmra, the eighteenth century commen- 
tator of Sulpani’s Sraddhaviveka^ while interpreting the word “ Kalpataruk'’ 
occurring in the second page of the book, was at a loss to find out whether it 
meant a work or an author, in which latter case he suggested the supply of tlie 
word aha (has said) to make the meaning clear 2 Cande§vara, Vlacaspati Mi^ra 
and Vardhamiana are the three prominent writers of dharmalastra who flour- 
ished in Mithifa in the 14th and 15th centuries of the Christian era. The 
Krtyaratnakara? of Caij^elvara in its 24th^ and 25th® introductory verses 
explicitly says that this Krtyaratmkara (lit. ‘ocean of duties’,) free from 
defects, holding the Kalpavrk^a (lit wish-fulfilling tree), Kdmadhmu (lit 
wish-fulfilling cow) and parijMa (lit celestial tree) in appropriate places, 
teeming with quotations from Viisiiu, Vyiasa and others, and filial with nectar, 
has been prepared by Candesvara, who is conversant with the Smrtis and niga- 
mas ; and that the experienced master of Polity (meaning the author Can<3el- 
vara) has considered all the subjects in which nothing has been said by the 
Kdmadhmu, notliing good has been conferred by the Kalpatam, and no scent 
of which has been held by the Pdrijdta. The body of the work Krtyaratndkara 
contains twenty-one quotations from the Kalpatam and three from Laksmf- 
dhara, who, as we shall see later on, is the author of the Kalpatam. The 


1. MM. CAi^piCARAi^iA Smrtibhusaija’s ed. in Bengali characters. 

(Ibid p. 3) 

3. Edited by MM. Kamalak?si:TA Smrtitirtha, B. L, 1925. 

i 

(f€cT5H: )1 

5. - 

qjeqcre# ^ t - : « > 
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quotations from the Kmnadhenu and tiie Pmijdta are two and ten in number 
respectively. In the Grhasthar^mkara^ another work of Candesvara, Kalpa- 
tam has been quoted six times, KalpatmuMra (i.e. the author of the Kalpa- 
taru) twice and LafesmTdhara eleven times. In the VivddaratndUara,^ a third 
work of Candesvara, Kalpataru has been quoted eleven times, Kalpatarukara 
once and Laki§midhara' six times. Vlacaspati MMra’s Tirthacmtdmani,^ a 
fifteenth century nibandha of Mithila, in its second introductory verse, ^ says 
that having carefully perused the Krtyakalpadmma, Pdrijata, Ratmkara and 
other words and after having bowed down to Madhusudana (i.e. the god 
Visnu), Vacaspati has prepared his work on Pilgrimages. Wcaspati further 
says in his introductory verse® to Gayavidhi on p. 268 of the Tlrthacintmmni 
that after having seen the Vdyavya (i.e. Vayupurdtj.a), Gdrutmata (i.e. 
Gamdapmana) and Kalpavrk^a (i.e. Kalpataru), having discussed in the light 
of the Shastric reasoning and having bowed down to the Adigadiadhara (a form 
of Vispu), Viacaspati is laying down the procedure of the holy place of the 
Fathers (i.e. Gayia). In this Tirthacintamam, Kalpataru has been quoted 
four times and Kalpatarukara twice. The Dai}4avivek(^ is the only published 
work of Vardhamana, another fifteenth century nibandhakara of Mithilia. Its 
third concluding verse'^ says that the author consulted the Kalpataru, Kama- 
dhenu, Haldyudha, Dharmaho'$a, Smrtisdra, Krtyasdgara, Ratndkara, Pdrijata, 
the two Samhitds of Manu and Ydjnavalkya with commentaries, Vyavahdra- 
tilaka, Pradipikd and Pradlpa. The quotations from the Kalpataru in the 
Dai}4aviveka are forty-one in number and those from Laksmidhara in that 
very work are two. The four published works of Govindananda, a sixteenth 
century nibandhakiara of Bengal, are the Var^akriydkaumudi^ Ddmkriyd- 
kaumudl,^ &rdddhakriydkaumudP^ and Suddhikaumudl^^ The first of these 
works quotes Kalpataru thrice, the second work quotes it once, the third work 
quotes it eleven times, and the fourth work only once. The Srdddh'akriyd- 

1. Edited by MM. Kamalakr^na Smrtitirtha, B. L, 1928. 

2. Edited by the same, B. I., 1931. 

3. Edited by the same, B. I., 1912. 
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Edited by MM. Kamalakrsi^a Smrtitirtha, G.O.S., 1931. 
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Edited by MM. Kamalak?§1!|IA Smrtitirtha, B. I., 1902. 
Edited by the same, B. I., 1903, 

Edited by the same, B. I., 1904. 

Edited by the same, B. I., 1905, 
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kaumudl also quotes the Kalpatamkdra five times. The quotations from the 
Kalpataru in the twenty-eight works of Raghunandana are too numerous to be 
counted here. 

A MS. of Krtyakalpatam of Lak§midhara, consisting of twelve Kandas 
(or sections), has been noticed in the Udaipur Durbar Library (Peterson’s 
First Report, 1883) and is the most complete MS. at present known. It 
has 1108 folios. Mr. Kane, the author of the History oi Dharmasdstra,^ 
consulted some kandas of this MS. in Udaipur and identified^ it to be 
nothing but the Kalpataru, or the Kalpavtk^a or the Krtyakalpadrmna, quoted 
by later nibandhakaras. The work originally consisted of fourteen kd}f4as as 
can be gathered from the quotations in later authors, of which twelve are 
now forthcoming. The author, Lak§midhara, was the minister for peace and 
war of king Glovindacandra of Kanouj, who reigned from 1114 to 1156, and 
so the former must have flourished during that period, i.e. the first half of 
the twelfth century. But copies of his work became scarce, in Bengal even 
in the 18th century as is evident from the ludicrous remark of Siikrsija, 
quoted above, because of the wholesale incorporation of its contents in later 
works. The Oriental Institute of Baroda has secured the Udaipur MS. in 
1934 and entrusted Principal Rangaswami Iyengar of Benares with the editing 
of this old, rare and important Smiti work. The copious quotations of Cap,d- 
eivara, Vacaspati, VardhamSna, SulapEiii, Govindiananda and Raghunandana, 
who flourished in Bengal or MithilS between the 14th and 16th centuries of 
the Christian era, amply prove the great influence the Krtyakcdpataru exercised 
over the Bengal and Mithila Schools of Hindu Religious Law. But the 
quality of its importance cannot be properly estimated and the quantity of 
indebtedness of the later authors cannot be properly verified until this monu- 
mental Smfti work is finally released from the press. 


1. Vol. I., Poona, 1930. 

2. P. 315, History oj Dharmaiastra. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF AN UNPUBLISHED ROMANTIC 
MASNAVI OF AMIR HASAN DIHLAVI 

By 

M. I. BORAH, Dacca. 

Amir Najm u’d-Din Hasan Dihlavli son of Khwaja ‘Ala u’d-Din Sistani 
was one of the most important Indo-Persian poets who flourished during the 
late seventh and early eighth centuries of the Muslim era. His works were 
read and admired even beyond the confines of India and high compliments 
were paid to his genius by the poets and biographers of Iran. He was a con- 
temporary of Amir Khusm and a disciple of Shaykh Nizam u’d-DIn Awlia. 
He was the author of several Divans and a number of Masnavis and other 
prose works. But all his writings have not come down to us. His Divan 
which is available to us consists;of a little over ten thousand couplets contain- 
ing Qaj§idas, Ghazals, Qit'as, Ruba'is and Masnavis. These poems have not 
yet been published and are to be found only in manuscripts preserved in Euro- 
pean libraries. The Bodleian Library possesses two of the earliest copies of his 
Divan yet discovered. One of these manuscripts contains a romantic Masnavi 
called Hikayat-i-'Ashiq-i-Naguri, a very interesting love poem which is not 
found in any other existing copies of his Divans. I shall try to give an account 
of tliis poem in the following pages: 

This romantic Masnavi known also as the ‘Ishq-Nama deals with the love 
episode of a handsome youth and a young virgin belonging to the city of 
Nagur of Eastern Rajputana, which now forms a part of Jodhpur State. The 
whole poem consisting of six hundred and six couplets, according to the state- 
ment of the Poet, was composed during a single night on Monday the first of 
Zu'l-Hijja, A.H. 700/A.D. 1301. 

The poem is modelled on the romance of Layla and Majndn of Nizami 
of Ganja, whidi is one of the most popular love-stories in the East, and 
particularly in India, iKhusraw the contemporary of our poet had also 
written on the same theme of romance, and he had composed five Masnavis 
of this type, collectively known as Panj-Ganj (Five Treasures), dealing with 
the same legehds as those of Nizami. But our poet did not follow his 
predecessors blindly. There is no doubt that he is indebted to Nizami for 
the main idea of his poem, but he has selected a theme of his own. The 
old Persian legends, which had been worn threadbare by other writers, did 
not afford sufficient scope for his imagination. He wanted to discover a 
new field for his poetic interpretation, and he found it in the Hindu tales. So 
he selected one of the love stories of his homeland and struck out a new 
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departure. The episode, he says, is not an invention of his imagination but 
a story well known in the country.^ 

A-aS S 

“This story was not weaved out of my own fancy. 

It is a story well known in that country.” 

This was rather a bold step on his part to depict the ideal nature of love 
from the life-story of a young Hindu couple, which was not likely to be well 
received by the orthodox opinion of the time. The poet anticipated this 
danger before he began the book, so he replies to this possible charge of 
heresy in the concluding verses of his poem in the following way : — ^ 

^5 j U.ii 

J U* y\ c.*- C)3j\ 3 ^*5 3 

“ The feeling of love is a theme of the soul 
It soars beyond faith and infidelity.” 

The poem opens in praise of God and the prophet and there follows a 
short eulogy addressed to Hasan’s patron, Sultan ‘Ald’u’d-Din Khaljf. Then 
begins the actual story, which runs thus : — 

“ During the reign of a certain king there lived a governor in the city of 
N^gur. He had built a magnificent palace in the city, surrounded by beauti- 
ful gardens, springs and wells. This place was often visited by young damsels 
of exceptional beauty who used to draw water from the wells. 

One day a youth happened to pass by it and he became enraptured by 
the beauty of a damsel who was drawing water. He fell so violently in 
love with her that he lost control of his senses. His condition gradually 
became wretched and the whole story became known to the people. Then 
some of the learned Brahmins came to him and urged upon him to abandon 
this desire. They proved from, their knowledge of astronomy that this union 
was impossible. But the youth did not pay heed to their counsel and his love 
for the damsel became more intense than before. 

At last when tlris affair became talked of as a social scandal, one of the 
relatives of the girl went to the Proctor of the city and complained against the 
youth, accusing him of bringing disgrace and infamy upon their family, and 
demanded justice. The Proctor then arrested the youth and sent him to 
prison. Thus he passed his days in lamentation and confinement for a 
period of one year. 


1. D. H. BodJ f. 282. 

2. D. H. Bodl (Ousdey) 12^ f. 282, 
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Tile youth then obtained his release from prison on the occasion of the 
accession of Sultan Ghiyasu’d-Dfn-Balban to the throne of Delhi, when he 
issued a Fmmdn (decree) proclaiming a general amnesty to all the prisoners 
in his kingdom.^ The youth, as sooii as he received his freedom, ran towards 
the well where he first saw his beloved. There he met her again and told her 
in a touching manner of his pitiable sufferings on her account. The damsel 
gave him a few words of consolation, and asked him to be patient for some 
time more. The youth thus patiently passed a period of fourteen years in 
great misery, always expectmg to have his desire fulfilled. At last the girl 
took pity on his condition ; she came and met him and promised to be united 
with him within a short time. The youth was overjoyed and waited eagerly. 
But a few days after, the damsel became seriously ill and died. Her body 
was then taken to be cremated by the Brahmins. When the youth heard the 
news of the death of his beloved he went mad and ran to the funeral; place. 
He uttered the words “ If union with you is denied to me in this world, I 
shall attain it in the next.” Then to the amazement of all, he jumped on to 
the funeral pyre and was burnt along with his beloved, and thus their ashes 
were mixed together. 

As examples of the manner of this poem, I give below a translation of a 
few passages, where the poet describes the youth’s falling in love with the 
damsel and his soliloquy after this event : — 

I. 

There lived a youth of the caste of the scribe 
A youth of vigilant heart, praised by the wise. 

Steward-like, Saturn stands in front of him, 

Hdd by the Indians in great esteem. 

One day he strolled towards that spot 
Where his heart an enchanting mistress found. 

Like one circling round the spring of Hfit^ 

He fell a victim to the wdl of Harfit and 


1. D. H., Bodl. f. 270. 

\j X J.it C-^X* wjfeU 

a:» j,0i j| ^ X 

This fact of Balban’s general amnesty to all the prisoners of the state has been 
curiously overlooked by the historians of this period. 

2. Chashma-i-Hut = Chasma-i-M^iM, name of a spring coming near which 
any living thing drops dead. (BurhSn-i-qSti‘.) 

3. Names of two angels, who having severely censured mankind before the 
throne of Go4 were sent down to earth in human shapes to judge of the temptations 
to which man is subject. They could not withstand them ; they were seduced by 
women, and committed every kind of iniquity ; for whidh they were suspended by the 
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A damsel standing brisk and gay he saw 

Water from the well and blood from him did draw. 

An idol of Hindu stock, cruel as a Turk, 

Sweet with her lips but cruel with her gaze. 

The rope she cast into the bottom of the well, 

Served for a ring of love round his neck. 

The pail she drew out of the well 
From the stream of his eyes brought pails full of blood. 
The youth heaved a sigh from his distressed heart 
Hard as a fire sprung from a stony bed. 

The cruel beauty saw the heart-sick one 
Bewildered, with his feet stuck in the mire. 

The stranger a captive she found to be 
A prey to the noose of the strings of her locks. 

She summoned her courage and looked around 
A certain fear passed in her innocent mind. 

The risk of scandal flashed in her thought, 

She left the place and soon did depart. 

Remained at the well that wounded-heart forlorn 
Trembling like a fish at the departure of that moon. 

In grief for that moon for three days and nights 
Stars on earth he cast from his eyes. 

He would talk his secret to the stars at night 
And tell them the tale of his sorrowful plight.^ 


II. 

Soliloquy of the youth? 

Thou hast killed me but did not tell me thy creed 

What creed is there that sanctions the slaying of the helpless one H 

You saw me lying senseless on the ground 

Waves of blood surging the breast around. 

I was swimming in blood, thou a friend 
Passed by me quite unconcerned. 

What sweetheart art thou O, moon 
That sheds the blood of people in the well ? 

Why dost thou shed the blood of the poor by the charm 
Whether you want to draw blood or water from the well ? 


feet in a well in Babylon, where they are to remain in great torment till the day of 
judgment. The well of HMt and M&rdt is here compared to the chin-dimple of 
the damsel. 

1. D. H., Bodl. (Ouseley 122)/ t 26L 

2. lUd.. f, 261. 
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Why dost thou shed the blood, like this in the well 
When thou hast another bloodthirsty dimple ? 

Dig a well and call it a tomb 

Ask not whether its water be bitter or sweet, 

Throw me down into it with thy hand 
Abject dust am I ; unto the dust I return. 

Make that resting place a pilgrim’s house 
Convert that brakish water to the fountain of life. 
What shall I say ? What relation have I with thee 
The pearl is dishonoured in mixing with the dust. 


VACARAMBHANA 


By 

E. G, CARPANI, Bologna. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, inteiprete sicuro e dottissimo del Veda, 
ha dato recentemente alia luce uno studio esegetico,^ d'incomparabile valore, 
efikacemente I’interpretazione del upani§adico sopra riportato.^ 

Suil’uso di vdcdrambha}}a—t^Tmine che occorre nella Chiandogya-Upanisad 
VI, 1. 4 — 2 jj Coo MARAS WAMY, a parer mio, d^ un’interpretazione poco con- 
sona al pensiero delle antiche Upani§ad.3 La sua traduzione “Modification 
is a matter of wording, a giving of names to things ” (vdcdrambhanam vikdro 
ndniadheyam) , nega evidentemente la pluralita del mondo affermandone, nello' 
stesso tempo, I’irrealtii. II passo rgvedico X, 125. 8, citato e discusso dal 
CooMARASWAMY da un punto vista puramente psicologico. non sviluppa 
efificacemente I’interpretazione del upani?adico sopra riportato.^ 

La seguente traduzione mette chiaramente in rilievo il significato dell’intero’ 
passo: 

“Come, o caro, mediante un solo blocoo d’argilla si pud conosoere- 
tutto quel che e (fatto) d’argilla, {tutto essmdo) una pura distinzione 
verbale,® una modificazione, un nome, m^tre la realty h una sola, rargi!Ia.'i 
Secondo il nostro eminente indianista Valentino Papesso, "la indivi- 
dualita dei singoli oggetti sta aggrappata unicamente alle parole, h affare di' 
parole, non di sostanza : le singole cose non sono essenzialmente distinte, a 
s&, sono solo modificazioni dell’unica realitk, sono, corrispondentemaite, deno* 
minazioni. Le cose non esistono indipendenti dall'unica realty. Il passo 
inteso dal Detjssen e da altri difFerentemente : ‘ La modificazione h un 
appigliarsi alle parole, h un nome ’ ; si avrebbe cosi negata la pluralita 
affermata la irrealta del mondo (Deussen, 60 Up. 154, cir. Allg. Gesh, d. 
Phil I, 11, 40 sg.) : ma non d questo il pensiero ddle antiche Upanisad.”® 
II COOMARASWAMY si rende perfettamente oonto delVimportanza di; 
questa breve discussione, e da parte mia spero che egli ritoni sull’inter- 
pretazione del passo upani?adico, a favore dell’esegesi vedica. 


1. A K. CooMARASWAMY, Vedic Exemplarism HJAS,, I. 44-64. 

2. yatha smmya ekena sarvam mjn-maycah vijnatam syal, vaca~ 

amnibhanarh vikdro nama-dheyam, mtttika ity eva satyam Ij 11 tennine ricorre 
andie in Vli 1. 5-6 ; 4. 1-4. 

3. Cosi gli indianisti Deussen, Hume, Senart, ed. altri ancora. 

4. ... {vdcarambha^am vikdro namadheyam, reminiscent also of RV. X, 125, 
8, -where the Word, Vac, speaks of herself as aerambhamd^ bhuvamni; atambhm 
has been defined as “ ment^ initiation^of action ”) . art, cit„ p. 61. 

5. “ un appigliarsi alia par old "I 

6. V. Papesso, Chdndogya-Upan^ad, Bologna, 1937, p. 189. 


SOME ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 
By 

SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI. Calcutta. 

11] Sanskrit karenu ‘elephant’ 

This is a fa:irly common word in late Sanskrit, and it would appear to 
be of Dravidian origin. At first sight one would be tempted to look upon 
it as an instance of what I have called Polyglottism in Indo-Aryan—a case of 
a ‘translation-compound’: in I A. there are words which are made up of 
elements from two different languages, each of these elements meaning the 
same or a similar thing (see S, K. Chatterji, Proceedings of the Seventh 
All-India Oriental Conference, Baroda 1935, pp. 177-189) : Indo- Aryan 
(Sanskrit kcrrin, kart) + Dravidian occurring in Tamil as ymai, in Mala- 
yalam and Kannada as ana and in Tdugu as enugu). But a purely Dravidian 
origin can be postulated for this word with greater plausibility. 

There is the Dravidian root for ‘black’, which occurs in Tamil as karu 
‘ dark colour ’, kari ‘charcoal, charred wood, black pigment for the eye’. In 
the compound form, as in Tamil kariya-mda, Malayalam kari-man ‘ Indian 
antelope, black buck’, we have the root or word for ‘black’ and the word 
OTGh — ‘deer’. Similarly kari ‘ black’ + ymai, enu- (as in Telugu enugu) 

‘ elephant ’ could be a purely Dravidian formation on the line of kariya-man, 
kari-mda : the adjective ‘black’ or ‘dark’ would be quite a fitting one for 
an elephant : cf. a modern Indian name for an elephant — Kdld-ndg ‘ black 
elephant.’ 

Karenu can in this way be explained as a Sanskritised Dravidian word 
which on analysis is found to be a descriptive term — a compound of a noun 
and its descriptive adjective. The Tamil initial yd- in ymai and the Telugu 
e- in enugu suggest that the original or primitive Dravidian form of the word 
had as an initial sound a front vowel, e- or as-. A parallel case would be that 
of Sanskrit KarnMa = Dravidian ( Kannada ) kare-ndtu ‘ black soil.’ 

The Sanskrit karin ‘elephant’, literally ‘( the animal ) possessing a hand’, 
may have been influenced by the Dravidian kar-, karu- ‘ black, dark ’ referring 
to the colour of the elephant. Sanskrit karabha ‘ the young of an elephant ’ 
(also ‘the young of a camel’ — ^this latter sense is possibly due to extension 
■or confusion) may be a case of the Indo-Aryan ajffix -bha added to a Dravi- 
■dian loan-word specialised to mean ‘ an dephant ’ from the general sense of 
‘black or dark’; and the Sanskrit words kara-kata, ‘elephant’s forehead or 
temple ’ also karata ‘ elephant’s temple ’ ( cf. Tamil karatu ‘ mnning must or 
ichoral fluid from the temple of an dephant’), and karatin ‘elephant’ are 
probably connected with karenu, karabha through the Dravidian base kar- 
' black,’ 
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[2] Sanskrit gmra ‘ a kind of buffalo.' 

The word gaura has the usual adjectival sense of 'whitish, yellowish'" 
or ' pale but the nominal meaning of ‘ a kind of buffalo ' is found from the 
Vedic downwards. The other connected words gavaya ‘ a kind of buffalo 
gavala ‘wild buffalo', gona 'ox' are not difficult of explanation; gavaya, 
found in Vedic, and gavala, are easily resolvable from gau, with affixes ya 
and la, and gova is a Prakritic form made up on the basis of the genitive 
plural form gondm for gavdm. The ra in gau~ra, with its apparent full form„ 
is a puzzle. Can it be that here we have a very early instance of Polyglottism 
in Indo-Aryan? gaura ‘white, pale' and goura ‘buffalo’ evidently, at least 
semantically, have no connexion. Can we look upion gaura ‘buffalo’ as a 
compound of an Aryan gau, go + Austria ( Kol ) * ur- ‘ cattle,’ as in Santali 
and Mundari uri ‘ cattle, cows and buffaloes ’ ? 

[3,] Sanskrit ‘ a kind of garment’ 

This word occurs once only in the Divydvadana. The exact meaning is 
not known — but it probably means some costly stuff such as is commonly 
found in small strips. The word appears to be a translation-compound. 

The word cda is common in Sanskrit to mean ‘ cloth, clothes, garment 
and is found from the Mahdbharata onwards. It occurs in New Indo-Aryan 
also : e.g. Bengali cell ‘ a kind of coloured silk cloth.’ It is connected with a 
root dl ‘ to put on clothes’ which is found only in the Dhdtu-pMha, and which 
therefore would seem to be an etymologist’s creation. The form cela seems to 
be a Prakritic modification of Sanskrit cira ‘ a strip, long narrow piece of 
bark or cloth, rag, tatter, clothes’, found for the first time in the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka. Clra is derived from an Unadi root ci, and this derivation merely 
expresses the uncertainty of the etymologists. With cira probably is to be 
connected Sanskrit civara ‘ the dress or rags of a religious (especially Buddhist 
or Jain) monk’, which occurs in Piniini and other fairly early documents. 
Clvara is derived from a root civ ‘to cover ’, and this root dv is equally an 
artificial back formation. 

Cira means primarily ‘ a rag ’, and the disparaging sense of ‘a rag ’ is 
not wholly absent from cela either. The word cela is used as a pejorative 
affix, being compounded with certain words like bhdryd and brahmana, to 
mean a bad type or a bad representative of the same (e.g. bhdryd-cela, neuter,. 
‘ a bad wife brdhmam-cda ‘ a bad Brahman brdhmam-cela ‘ a bad wife 
of a Brahman’, occurring in PSipini and others). Cela in this sense may be 
an extension of the word in its very likely original meaning of ‘ rag and. 
then ‘ useless or bad stuff ’ : brahmcaia-cela ‘ dout of a Brahman, a Brahman 
ragamuffin, a wretched or bad Brahman’. We may compare the English 
word ragamuffin itsdf ; and the Modem Hindustani expression, used at the 
foolishness or ungainliness of a person, may also be compared — adrm hm, ya 
ddmi~hd pajama ? ‘ is he a man, or just a man’s trousers, i.e. nether gamientsf 

There is the other word cc/tf - ‘ servant, slave’, found in the MahO' 
bhdrata, which occurs in New Ind^Aryan e.g, Hindustani cela ; thus cela of 
Sanskrit is from ceta or ce4^ meaning the same thing, and all these three,. 
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cet€t, ceda, cela, appear to be just Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) developments 
of an Old Indo-Aryan *crta from V cr ‘ to go or wander i.e, at somebody 
else’s bidding ; a hypothetic *crta caiii give not only ceta, ceda, cela, but also 
cata ( further extended to c&ta and catta ), and this cata-cdta-catta occurs in 
late Sanskrit inscriptions, particularly in North-eastern India, in the expression 
•a-catta-bhatta- or a-cdta-bJmta-praveia meaning ‘where cdtas md bhdtas, i.e. 
soldiers or spies (cdtas < catas < *crta) and king’s servants (bhdtas < bhata 
< bhrta) shall have no access used as a qualification for villages granted by 
kings to Brahman scholars who wished to live in an atmosphere of quiet and 
repose unhampered by police or military intrusion, Cela however is explained 
by Prof. Jules Bolch in his Formation de la Langu& maratke, Paris, 1919, 
p. 331-332, as being a Dravidian word meaning ‘ small ’ or ‘ little/ Thk cela- 
however is a different word from cela — ‘ cloth ’ which evokes (dra, clvara : 
although from the sense of ‘smallness’, that of ‘a rag’ may easily evolve, 
and in that case cela ‘cloth’ and celd ‘slave, disciple’ would be connected; 
but that appears to be a bit far-fetched. 

The group clra : cela is paralleled by similar pairs of words in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit which show an alteration of « : e i e.g., kridd, kidda : khela ; 
ldrs.a : erisa ; kldr^a : kerisa; piyusa : peyusa; plusa : peusa; vibhUakax 
baheiaa ; pttha : pedka. 

Clra and cela are preserved in New Indo-Aryan also in the roots (Hindu- 
stani) dir, (Bengali) cir, ‘to tear, to pierce’, in Bengali cela as in cela hath 
* wood split in long pieces for fuel.’ The New Indo-Aryan root dr, cir is ex- 
plained as of denominative origin from Sanskrit (Old Indo-Aryan) clra; and 
this clra (probably connected with clvara) of Old Indo-Aryan remains un- 
explained. In any case, clra : cela originally indicated ‘ a piece of cloth,’ ' a 
piece torn, off from a bigger one,’ and occurred fairly early in Indo-Aryan. 

The first element in tund-icela is easily explained as a Dravidian word, 
found in Tamil as tmitu (or tundu), in Kannada as tundu and in Telugu as 
tunta, meaning ‘ a fragment, a piece, a bit, a small piece of cloth, a towel.’ In 
Tamil there is tmitu-mlu — ‘piece of cloth left over after a material has been 
cut into pieces of required length.’ 

Tuitdi-cela is therefore a translation compound, Dravidian tundi + Aryan 
cela, although this Aryan word is of uncertain origin. It may be compared 
with a New Indo-Aryan (Hindustani) word like kaprd-lattd ‘ clothes ’ = 
karpataka-naktaka (laktaka ) . From ‘ small piece of cloth ’, the sense of ‘costly 
piece or stuff ’ can easily evolve. 

The dictionary gives also Tu7idi-kera as the name of a people, e.g. in the 
Mahabhdrata : this tribal name may be compared with Hari-kela, the name 
of the people inhabiting Samatafa or Deltaic Bengal. The word tunda, turidi 
by itself is used in Sanskrit in the sense of ‘ beak, snout ’ (which is probably 
the basis of the word tutydi-kerin ‘a venomous insect’), and of ‘ a prominent 
navel ’ (whence by extension, we have the late Sanskrit word tui^i-keH = ‘a 
large boil on the palate’, as well as ‘the cotton plant’, and = 

‘having a prominent navel’). These other meanings of tunda, tundi appear 
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to beloog to. a different word, of uncertain origin, from the Dravidian tuniu, 
tundu, tmta = ‘a piece tom off, a.piece of cloth.’ Tuf}da - ‘ beak, snout,' 
has New Indo-Aryan representatives ; and tunda = ‘ protuberance, prominent 
navel’, probably a variant of Sanskrit tunda = " hdlf, of uncertain origin, 
which, too, has cognates or derivatives in New Indo-Aryan. 

[4] Musara-galva ‘a kind of coral, a kind of precious stone’, in Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit; mmdra ‘sapphire, emerald’, iri the Mahdbharata {masaraka 
in. the Harivamsa) ; ma&dra-galvarkamaya ‘ consisting of emerald (or sapphire) 
and crystal’, in the Mahabharata ; gdvarka, Prakrit gcdlakka also gallaka 
‘ crystal, crystalline liquor-cup’. 

In the above words, there are two elements — musdra or masdra, which 
means some kind of precious stone, sapphire or emerald or coral, and gdvarka. 
gallakka, gallaka, galva, which evidently indicates crystal or some other kind 
'Of precious or semi-precious stone. Their occurrence in, the Mahabharata, in 
Buddhist Sanskrit (e.g. in the Divydvaddna) and in the Mrcchakatika would 
show that these words first came into prominence round about the time of 
Christ, probably during the first couple of centuries after Christ, 

It does not seem that these words are of Indo-European i.e. Indo-Aryan 
origin. Names of precious stones— with their sense frequently vague and not 
definite— are among those which can normally be expected to be foreign loans. 
Both masdra-musma and gallakka-gallaka-galva-galvarka, owing moreover 
to these variants, would from their look appear to be foreign. 

In the absence of any other affiliation of masara-musdra, I suggest that 
it is of immediate Chinese origin. Berthold Laufer in his Sina-Iranica 
(Chicago, Field Museum of Natural History, 1919, pp. 525-527) discusses 
the Chinese term pho-so, with a variant mo-so, which means some kind of 
precious stone — in the Thang period “ the term pho-so merely denotes a stone.” 
The Chinese pho-so< or mo-so has been identified by some scholars (Hirth 
and Pelliot, for instance) with the bezoar {pazahr or pddzahr in Persian) : 
the bezoar is “ a calculus concretion found in the stomachs of a number of 
animals,” and in early and medie\’’al times it was believed in India, Persia, 
China and elsewhere to possess some special qualities. But Laufer shows 
that the Chinese pho-so or mo-so cannot be the bezoar, — ^it is not of animal 
but mineral origin, according to early Chinese accounts. 

The second character in the Chinese expressions pho-so and mo-so is 
identical : the anciait Chinese pronunciation of this so was * sa or * sL and 
its meaning is ‘ to dance, to frisk, to saunter.’ The character for pho had as 
its old pronunciation * bwa (Laufer) or * bhud (Karlgren), and it means 
‘old woman’ or ‘step-mother.’ The character for mo was pronounced in 
Ancient Chinese as *mud (Bernhard Karlgren, Analytical Dictionary of 
Chinese md Sino- Japanese, Paris 1923, under diaracter No. 593, p, 191), 
and its meaning is ‘ to rub, to poli^, to break, to touch, to fed with the hand.’ 

It is evident that the terms pho-so *bhud-sd ^d mo-so *mud-sd are just 
phonetic transcriptions in Chinese diaracters of Kone foreign word or words : 
>the meaning of the Chinese charactas does not give any clue to the sense of 
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the terms as ‘ precious stone ’ : and mo-so~ *mud-sd is a secondary or late 
form of *bhud-sd (Laufer, op, cif., foot-pote 2). 

Laufer also gives another Chinese compound pho-sa as the name of a kind 
of ( precious) stone, which occurs in the Chinese work the Pei-hu-lu of Twan 
K uh-lu composed about 875 a.d. The first element pho in this compound is 
the same character as in pho-so ; and the second element, the character now 
pronounced sa, was in ancient times * sat (it is the character which occurs in 
the Chinese compound phu-sa = *bhuo-sat, contracted from a hiMei phu-thi- 
sa-to = * bhuOrdhiei-sat-td = Sanskrit bodhisattva) . Ancient Chinese * bhud~ 
sat = pho-sa therefore, as noted in the Pei-hu-lu, meaning some kind of precious 
stone, and *bhud-sd = pho-so, are equally the transcriptions, in early Chinese 
of some foreign word. It seems likely *bhud-sat, *bhud-sd and *mud-sd 
are different forms of the same word, of which * bhud-sat would appear to be 
the oldest, because the fullest, form ; of the other two, the loss of the final con- 
sonant gave * bhud-sd, and the common change of initial bh-, b- (through a 
stage mb-') to m-, together with the loss of the final consonant, gave rise to 

* mud-sd. 

The final -t of Ancient Chinese was dialectally pronounced as -S ( = th 
in EnglislTi then), and also as -r, before passing away finally. Thus, * sat = 

* saS — * sar. The Sanskrit Buddha, shortened to Buddh.gave Ancient Chinese 

* Bhyuad or * Bhyuat, and this developed quite early forms like * Bhut or 

* But (whence Persian but — ' idol ‘ image originally ‘ a Buddlia image 
and Japanese Butsu— ‘Buddha,’ written Bu-tu), * Bhur (whence old Bur- 
mese Bhurd ~ ‘ Buddha’, now written Bhurd but pronounced in Modem Bur- 
mese as (Arakan) Pha-m, (standard) Pha-yd, and * Bhwat, before it was 
reduced to Modem Chinese Fo, Fu and Fat. 

Side by side with * bhud-sat, * bhud-sd, * mud-sd as the ancient forms of 
pho-sa, pho-so, mo-so, we may be allowed to postulate other popular forms, 
current orally, i.e, in pronunciation, although the second character would be 
the same sat = sa : like, * bhud-saS, * bhud-sar and * mud-saS, * mud-sar, all 
meaning some kind of precious stone. These different forms would belong to 
different dialectal areas of Chinese, and at different periods : we do not know 
whether * sat, * saS, * sar were contemporaneous, but obviously these pro- 
nunciations with a final consonant were older than * sd which lost it. 

There is in Persian the word bussad or bissad {bussah, bissaB), which 
has been borrowed by Arabic {bussad-, bussaS-, bassaS-, bassad-) and Armeni- 
an {bust), meaning ‘coral’ or ‘fine pearl.’ The source of this word is not 
known : there are forms also with one s. It may be a genuine Iranian word 
and the sense of ‘ coral’ may only be a norrowed one, the original sense might 
also have been a wider and a generic one for precious stones in general. It 
seems exceedingly possible that the Chinese terms discussed above are merely 
the Chinese transcriptions of an early Iranian busaB = ‘ precious stone’, also 
' coral.’ The older transcription was undoubtedly the one written pho-sa = 

* bhud-sat, * bhud-saS, noted in the Pei-hu-lu ; between this, and mo-so ■= 

* mud-sd we have to place modifications like * bhud-sar, * mbud-sar, * mud- 
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sar on the one hand, and bhud-sa ~ pho-so on the other. 

The Indo- Aryan masma-musara can then be regarded as the Iranian 
word indirectly borrowed through the Chinese, from an old dialectal form 
* mua-m which is not represented in the Chinese written language by the 
corresponding characters. It is to be noted that the Iranian specialised sense 
of ‘ coral’ is present in the Indian musara of Buddhist Sanskrit, although the 
generic sense of ‘precious stone’ (and then specialised into 'emerald, sap- 
phire’) is the one found in the MahabMrata. In Chinese transcriptions from 
Sanskrit, ma of Sanskrit is frequently indicated by the character * mud ~m0‘ : 
dialectal variations in early times of this * mid are the reason for the alter- 
nation musdra-masdra in India. 

Masdra-imsdra would therefore be one of the rare instances of a Chinese 
word (although of foreign origin in the Chinese itself) adopted in Middle 
Indo-Aryan. So far, only two such Sino-Indian words are known — Cina, the 
name of the country and people of China, and kicaka, ‘ a kind of small 
bamboo.’ 

Galva-, galvarka, gallakka, gdlaka may now be considered. In the absence 
of any other derivation, I suggest that the word is * galla. extended to gallaka 
or * gallakka by adding the pleonastic -ka affix, which would change to -kka 
in Middle Indo-Aryan of a late period, and that it means ' stone and is of 
Dravidian origin. There is the common Dravidian word for ' stone occur- 
ring in South Dravidian (Tamil, Malayalam and Kannada) as kal, in Central 
Dravidian (Telugu) as kallu, and in Northern Dravidian (Brahui) as xal 
In some ancient Dravidian dialect the eiistence of a form with initial g- 
instead of k~ can be very well assumed, and Sinhalese borrowed it with the 
initial g-, possibly from Archaic Tamil (before the employment of the present 
alphabet of Tamil to write the language) : Sinhalese galla ‘ stone’, singular, 
plural gal. (Compare, Modern Tamil = ' Tamil’, but Sinhalese 

Damila, Greek Damir-ike = ‘ the Tamil Country,’ Sanskrit Dramidd 
Dravida, all of which suggest an ancient form * Dramiza, with initial d-, as 
opposed to the Modem Tamil form with t-). 

Middle Indo-Aryan * galla- with extensions gallaka, gallakka, would thus 
be a Dravidian deii word in Aryan. Originally meaning ‘ stone,’ its modifica- 
tion to mean ‘ precious stone, crystal ’ would be quite normal : in Tamil (,kal) 
as well as in Bengali and other New Indo-Aryan {patthar, pdthar) 
the word for ‘stone’ is commonly used to mean also ‘precious stone.’ A 
vessel of stone, or crystal can be very well indicated by an extension of the 
word for ‘ Btane’— galla < gallaka, gdlakka : in Bengali, pdthax ‘ stone’ is 
commonly used to mean a plate or dish carved out of black stone or marble. 
gdva and galvarka, otherwise unexplained, can be very well explained as false 
Sanskritisations of the Prakrit {desiy words * gdla, * gdlakka, with a plau- 
sible restoration to a known arka ‘ brightness, splendour’ qualifying an obscure 
galva or galu > galla — gain, gdva being evolved out of the analysis ? + arka— 
galvarka. 

Viewed from the stand-point of the etymologies suggested above, imsdra- 
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galva and masara-galvarka can be looked upon as another instance of Poly-^ 
glottism in Middle Indo-Aryan, the first element of this ‘translation-com- 
pound ’ being a foreign word from the Chinese (which itself borrowed it from 
Iranian) and the second being a native Indian word, Dravidian in origin and 
adopted in Aryan, 


SOME PHONETIC TENDENCIES IN TAMIL 


By 

A. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR, Annamalainagar. 

Although Kanar^ and Tamil are closely related, a sound favoured by 
^he former appears to have been rejected, in certain connections by the lattei*. 
The Kanarese Velar explosive “ k ” occurring in combination with a palatal 
front vowel “ i ” or “ e ” was abandoned in favour of the palatal explosive 
“c” (pronounced in the initial part of words as the palatal spirant B) in 
Tamil. The Kanarese root “kem” meaning “red” found its parallel in 
the I'amil “cem” (pronounced as .§em). That “kern” is much more primi- 
tive is borne out by a comparison of the forms of the word for “ redness ” 
in the following table : — 


Kanarese j 

Tulu 

1 Telugu 

Malayalam 

Tamil 

kempu 

kenja 

kempu 

^ cembu 

cemmai 


Similarly, “ k ” appears to have been replaced by “ c ” in such phonetic con- 
nections in Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu : — 

(Meaning) | Kanarese Telugu j Malayalam | Tamil Tulu 


<To do) 

key or gey 

chey 

chey 

1 cey 

key 

( Ear ) 

kivi 

chevi 

ceppi 

1 cevi 

keppi 

( To scatter ) 

kedafu 

cedaru 

cidar 

1 cita^'u 


{ Small ) 

kiru 

chiru 

cim 

j dm 

kirti 

{ Small ) 

kinna 

chinna 


; dnnsL 

kinni 




The corresponding forms for “ to do ” in the uncultivated Dravidian dialects 
Tuda, Kota and Gond are “kei,” “ke,” and “Id.” The explosive velar is 
retained in tlie word for “ear” also in Tuda and Gond and Brahui : kevi, 
kavi, khaf. 

The palatalisation in these Tamil words is probably due to tlie relative 
difficulty found in the articulation of the explosive “ k.” The tendency to relas; 
the completeness of contact between the back of the tongue and the palate 
«eems to be the cause of palatalisation here. Greater muscular effort no 
doubt is demanded in producing “ k,” for here the air-stream would be blocked. 
On the contrary, there would be less effort if entire contact were not insisted 
upon and if a fissure in the oral passn^ were left. This happens in the 
.articulation of a spirant sound such- as “S” and that is the reason why the 
vocal apparatus, with or without the consciousness of the speakers, adjusted 
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itself and produced a “ c ” which was nearer to the spirant “ s.” This change 
therefore was in the direction of grater ease. 

No student of linguistics will argue that since the sound “ k ” in these 
places is retained in Kanarese there is no difficulty in its articulation, for he- 
knows that there is no absolute standard by which greater ease can be judged. 
The ancient Kanarese probably took the primitive Dravidian "k,” kept it 
intact and found it easy by sheer force of habit, whereas the other people- 
made a modification of it in the direction of greater ease relative 
to their own habits of speaking. But there is no change of “k” into “c” 
in such words as “kodu” ( =to give) “kol" ( =to take) “ kuri” ( =a 
mark) and “ kudirai ” ( =a horse) because the vowels occurring in combination, 
with the plosive here do not belong to the front series. Therefore the phonetic- 
equation^ is (the primitive Dravidan) k + i or e was equal to (Tamil) c + i 
or e at a certain period prior to the 5th century b.c. 

In a similar manner, distinct easing seems to have been brought about 
by articulating the labial continuant “ v ” instead of the labial plosive “ p.”' 
In the production of “ p " the lips are to be entirely closed and hence greater 
muscular effort is demanded, wher^s in the production of “ v " there is only 
partial contact and consequently less muscular effort is called for. An excellent 
example of this sort of economy of effort is found in the ancient word for' 
“cart," “papti" changing into “Vandi," in Tamil and Malayalam, while- 
the old form has been weakened into “ bapdi ” in Kanarese and Telugu.. 
Some other instances of this tendency are 
Paku > Vaku ( = to divide ) 

Fakir > Vakir ( = to divide) 

Pati > Vati ( =to stay) 

Parambu > Varambu ('= embankment) 

Padivam > Vadivam ( = image or shape) 

This tendency has begun but has not yet become general. 

Apocope is another phonetic tendency found in Tamil. The primitive- 
Dravidian words for ghee, butter and sesamum-oil were respectively ney,, 
venney ( =white ghee) and eppey ( == el + ney) . These doubtless possessed 
a terminal semi- vowel “ y It is in the Tamil literature alone that the final 
“y" in these words is preserved. But the modern tendency in Tamil is to- 
apocopate or to weaken it. In the other main Dravidian languages the- 
tendency long before started and has spread ; — 


Kanarese 

Tulq 

Telugu 

Malayalam 

Tamil 

benne 


venna 

venna 

vennai 

yenne j 

yenne 


enna 

ennai 


1. Cf. Hudson Williams ; Introduction to the Study of Comparative Grammar 

p. 3. 
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The tendency is extending its range in modem Tamil to other sounds such 
as the trill “ r," as is evident from the disappearance of the final “ r ” in the 
word “taniiir” ( = cold water) (pronounced as "taiiiii’') 

Syncope is much more common. The medial syllable ku,” after having 
been slurred over for sometime, is to-day completely omitted in the word 
■“a(ku)m” (yes; literally, will be or will happen). Very probably “ku” 
was fast cormpted into something like an aspirate “hu,” or a sonant 
“gu” which in turn has been dropped. To the original root “fi” 
( = to become) the formative “ ku ’’ was added. “ Aku ” + " um ” (the 
aorist particle) became “ fikum " by mle. This has been simplified into “ am ” 
because of the relative frequency of the occurrence in Tamil of the compound 
phoneme “ ku,” which happens to be the sign of the dative case. Furthermore, 
ku ” is found to have served sometimes for indicating a noun in the genitive 
case too, as in “arasarku makan” ( = son to the king). These occurrences 
were in addition to its appearance in several words as a formative infix. 
Thus the number of times of the occurrence of “ ku ” in Tamil being propor- 
tionately large, it came to be slurred in articulation and was ultimately left 
out.i Xhe same tendency is found in the words “ pom,” for “ pokum ” ( = that 
which goes) “cam” for “cakum” ( = that which dies) and “Vevum” 
or “ Vem ” for “ Vekum ” (= that which warms). 

Instances also of syncopation of the semi-vowel “ y ” are found : VS 
(y)kkarisi” ( Vayklcu + arisi '= rice for the mouth) “Pa(y)ccal” (PSy-f 
(o) + al'= that which rises or jumps). 

Weakenings far in excess of normal phonetic change are also found. 
“ Arumantapillai ” is an instance in point. It is the result of the weakening 
of the old “ arumarunta3i?napillai ” ('= a son as dear as a rare medicine) . 
The articulating apparatus having slowly stinted its work of complete and 
exact enunciation, several slurrings and abbreviations should have taken place 
before the form “arumanta” was reached. But it is not possible now to 
explain this excess weakening, which is related in some manner to what Mr. 
L. Bloomfield would call “the sub-linguistic status of conventional 
formulae.”® At any rate, this excess weakening should be regarded as very 
different from sound change proper. It is a weakening similar to the weaken- 
ing of the English “ God be with you ” into “ good-bye.” 

Apkaeresis, the tendency to remove a letter or a syllable at the beginning 
of a word, was the cause of the loss of the initial “y” in such words as 
“(Y)firu” (=a river), “'(Y)lawai” 0= an elephant) and “(Y)adu” 
( =sheq3). Due to the same tendency "t&y ” ( — mother) seems to have 
been first weakened into “yay”* and then into “fiiay”*^ ond “Sy” (Cf- 
“l^y” in Malayalam and Kanarese and “dlai” in (5ond). 


1. Cf. L. Bloomfield : Language (Revised edn. 1935) p. 387. 

2. Language p. 388. 

3. Purmanuru verse 159 and Ainkujumfu verses 1-10 186, 280, 385, etc. 

4. Kujuntokai verse 40. , . , 
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“ Tay,” however, was not completely crowded out. Slowly there appeared 
a preference for the old “ fjay ” which had once been simplified. “ A later 
process nfay end by favouring the very same acoustic types as were eliminated 
by an earlier change ” says Mr. Bloomfield.^ In accordance with this prin- 
ciple the old “ tay ” has come back with greater vigour. At one stage in the 
history of the Tamil language, easing seems to have been brought about in 
the word by the d^r opping of the dental plosive “ t ” and at another by means 
of its insertion. “ T ” is produced by the tip of the tongue making a complete 
closure against the teeth-ridge.^ The semi-vowel “y” is produced some- 
where near the teeth-ridge and is the last in the series of front sounds produced 
without contact.^ In between these two sounds there is to be produced “a ”, 
the first vowel in the back series. In anticipation of the sound “ y ” that was 
to folio?/, the articulatory organs seem to have produced the front semi- 
vowel “y” instead of the front plosive “t.” Therefore it is that “tay” 
originally changed into “ yiay.” But when “ yay ” was in vogue for sometime, 
the vocal organs perhaps found it difficult to execute a rapid succession of 
identical movements for “ y ” and hence the palatal nasal “ n ” replaced the 
initial “ y ”. The merit of “ n ” was that its place of production, the hard 
palate, was nearer to the place of production of the vowel “ i.” This merit 
itself seems to have disserved it later, for this appears to have been the cause 
of ousting it. When “ ay ” came into being by the elimination of “ n ” and 
was in use for sometime, it was probably in danger of being lost unless some 
bcdy was given to it. As Mr. Vendryes^ remarks, “ very short words often 
lack expression and when phonetic changes tend to abridge words, these are 
especially prone to disappear.” In order that the word might be preserved, 
lehgthened forms such as “Byi,” “aya” and “a(y)cci” arose in ordinary 
conversation. When the form ‘*i,y” was not serviceable in itself 
and when more “ body ” had to be given to it, the same sound “ t ” that was 
once before sought to be eliminated gained favour in order to supply the sub- 
stance it lacked. About the tendency to insert a letter or syllable within a 
word, namely epenthesis, nothing more is proposed to be stated in this paper. 


1. Language -p. 36B. 

2. Vide TolMppiyam E|uttu rule 93. 

3. Cf. Tolkappiyam Eluttu rule 99 ; L. R. Palmer : Introduction to Modern 
Linguistics p. 24 ; Dr. I. ■ J. S. Taraporewala : Elements of the Science of 
Language p. 234 ; Dr. T. G. Tucker : Introduction to the Natural History of 
Language p. 336. 

4. Cf. Herman Paul : Principles of the History of Language p. 46 ; Palmer 
p. 31 and Otto Jespehsen : Language its nature, development aM origin (,1934 
edn.) p. 280. 

5. Language, a Linguistic Introduction to History p. 213. 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE UNDER THE PALA KINGS 
OF BENGAL 

By 

S. K. DE, Dacca. 

Apart from the prolific and peculiar Buddhist Tantric literature in the 
cultivation of which Bengal signalised itself in the 10th and 11th centuries, and 
which, both on account of its extent and importance, should form the subject- 
matter of a separate study^, Bengal's contribution to Sanskrit literature and 
culture in the regime of the Pala kings is neither sufficiently extensive nor out- 
standing. Nevertheless, it has an interest and importance of its own, and de- 
serves a detailed investigation in its varied aspects. In the following pages an 
attempt is made to present a systematic outline of the subject and of the main 
problems, which still await further study. 

The literary remains of the period immediately preceding are, unfortu- 
nately, extremely scanty and uncertain. We have nothing but the shadowy 
personality of Gaudficarya or Gaudaj^diacarya, the anonymous author of the 
well known Vedantic Rarikas, and of PSlakapya the mythical propounder of 
elephant-lore, whose works, however, exist and have been claimed, with some 
justification, for Bengal. There is also the Buddhist Candra-gomin^, of whom 
much tha^ is legendary has been, related but of whose approximate date, au- 
thorship and place of origin we are perhaps on firmer ground. From, the 5th' 
to the 7th century A.D., we have indeed the testimony of the Chinese pilgrims 
Fa-hien, Yuang Chwang and Yi-tsing, regarding Sanskrit culture and learning, 
in the eastern provinces, but there is no mention of any definite literary acti- 
vity. On the other hand, the reference to the literary diction of the Gaudas^,, 
which won for itself the distinctive designation of the Gaudi Riti, furnishes a 
good ground for the inference of a lost Gauda literature, which recdved re- 
cognition, as early as the 8th century a.d., from the theorists but over the 
merits of which they entertained a frank difference of opinion. But nothing 
of this literature has come down to us. Nor do the meagre inscriptional re- 
cords of the Pre-Pala period, which give us the only definite evidence of actual 
Sanskrit composition, bear out these indications of literary culture. The three 
lines of the lithic record of Candravarriian, discovered on the Susunia hill in 
West Bengal, or the five short Damodarpur Cdpper plates, issued under the local 
government of Pundravardhanabhukti during the times of Kumlaragupta I, 
Budhagupta and Bhanugupta (roughly between 443-543 a.d.) are but brief 


1. For an account of this literature by the present writer see New Induct. 
Antiquary, vol i, (193S). pp. 1-23. 

2. On this writer see S. K. D© in IHQ, 1^8, pp. 56-60. On Palalapya see S». 

K. De in Indian Culture (D. R, Bhandarkar number) 1939. ' 

3. See a note by the present writer, bn this question in New Indian Antiquary^, 

vol. i. (1938), pp. 74-76. ; C . 
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and matter-of-fact prose docummts which have hardly any literary value. It 
is not until we come to the 7th century that we find the high-flown Kavya- 
style in prose and verse employed in epigraphic records, such, for instance, as 
is displayed in the Tipperah Copper-plate of Lo'kanStha or the Nidhanpur 
Copper plate of BhSskaravarman. 

When we come to the 10th and 11th centuries, the evidence becomes more 
definite that not only Sanskrit culture but also Sanskrit literature, both Brah- 
manical and Buddhistic, flourished' in Bengal, although its contribution is still 
not sufficiently extensive nor outstanding. We have a larger number of more 
elaborate inscriptional panegyrics in Sanskrit, which are indeed creditable 
compositions; but since they display the ordinary characteristics of North 
Indian Pra^astis of a similar nature, they do not call for special remarks as 
literary productions. Some of these epigraphic records, however, give us in- 
teresting ^impses into the assiduous culture of Sanskrit by persons who were 
not professional scholars nor men of letters but highly placed offibials and 
politicians. The Garuda pillar inscription of the time of Naffiyapapala^, for 
instance, gives us a vivid account of the scholarly attainments of one of the 
minister families of the Pala kings, which receives special commendation for its 
knowledge of Vedic literature. In this family Darbhapapi, who was the mini- 
ster of Devapala, and his grandson Kedaramisra, who also held the same 
position, are said to have mastered the four Vidyas ; while Kedara’s son Gura- 
vamisra acquired proficiency in the Vedas, Agamas, Niti, and Jyoti§a, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his exposition of the Vedic works. The Bangad Cop- 
per-plate grant® of Mahipala I mentions the study of VdjasaneyiSanihM, 
Mimanisia, VySkarapa and Tarka, while proficiency in the iSruti and Smrti, and 
in the Kauthuma recension of the Samaveda, is respectively referred to in 
Kamauli Copper-plate^ of Vaidyadeva and the Manhali Copper-plate of Ma- 
danapala.-^ The colophon to the Hari-carita kavya of Caturbhuja states that 
the Varendra Brahmans of the time of Dharmapfila were experts in Sruti, 
Smrti, Vyakarana and Kavya. That even the veterinary science was not 
neglected can be inferred from the statement of the author of the Janiardana 
Temple inscription® of the time of Nayaj^la that he was a Vaji-vaidya. The 
most interesting record, however, of the political, literary and scholarly attain- 
ments of a striking personality of this period is to be found in the Prasasti® 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva of Balavalabhi, who flourished under Harivarma-deva 
and of whom more will be said in the following pages. 


1. El, ii, p. 160: Gaud^lekha-mala, p. 71. 

2. JASB, Ixi, p. 77 ; Gau4<i-lfikkha° p. 91. 

3. El ii, p. 350 ; Gauda-lekkha,° p. 134. 

4. Gauda-lekkha,'^ p. 148. 

5. JASB, 1900, p. 190. 

6. In the Bhuvanesvar Inscription, El, iv, p, 203; N. G. Majumdar, Ins- 
cription of Bengal, iii, p. 32. For other inscriptional references to Sanskrit Studies 
in Bengal, see Haraprasada-samvafdhana-lekhamala (Calcutta, B. E. 1339==; 1932 AD.)^ 
ii, pp. 207-14. 
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These indications of cultural activity, however, are not fully borne out 
by the actual literary remains of this period; for, apart from Buddhistic Tan- 
tric writings, the literature which has survived is scanty and inadequate. In 
the sphere of poetical and dramatic literature, some of the well-known classic- 
al works have been claimed for Bengal, but the proofs adduced in support of 
such claims are slender and uncertain^. The assumption^, for instance, that 
the Mudm-raksasa of Visakhadatta is a Bengal work is purely gratuitous and 
hypothetical. A Bengal tradition of doubtful value, again, would credit 
Bhatta Narayana, author of the Veyil-sanihdra, to Bengal ; for he is alleged to 
be one of the five Kanauj Brahmans brought to Bengal by Adi^ura ! Unless 
corroborated by independent evidence thetee traditions of Bengal match-makers 
and panegyrists of big families are hardly of much value for historical pur- 
poses, particularly for events of comparatively early times. There is no 
satisfactory evidence, again, to identify Murari, son of Vardhamianahka of the 
Maudgalya-gotra and Tantumati and author of the Anargha-rdghava^, with 
the Murari who is given as one of the progenitors of the Bengal Vaidika Brah- 
mans. Equally uncertain is the similar tradition which connects ^rihar?a, son 
of Hira and Mamalla-devi^ and author of the Nai^adhiya-carita®, with Bengal; 
for griharsa of the Bengal genealogists is described as the son of Medhatithi 
or Tithimedha. This last claim has been argued® at some length, but the 


1. Those who put forward such theories, without much justification, often 
forget that the onus of proof lies on them who make these assumptions and that 
the considerations of personal bias or local patriotism ^ould not prompt or con- 
trol the evidence. 

2. JASB, 1930, pp. 241-45. 

3. Of Murari’s place of origin and activity nothing is Imown; but he men- 
tions Mahismati as tlie seat of the Kalacuris. See A. B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, 
pp. 225-26. , 

4. These are hardly Bengali names, 

5. There are numerous editions with the different commentaries; (1) with . 

the Prakasa of Narayana, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1928. (2) With the Jivatu of 
Mallinatha, ed, J. Vidyasagara, 2 vols., Calcutta 1875, 1876; also ed. in parts, pts. 
i-ii (Cantos i-xii), Mangalodaya Press, Trichur 1924, 1926v (3) With the com- 

mentaries of Narayaija, Bharatamallika and Vaip^ivadana (Canto® i-iii), ed. Nitya- 
svARUP Brahmachahi Calcutta, B. E. 1326 (= 1920 a.d.). (4) The Bibl. Ind. ed, 
(Calcutta 1836, 1855)' is in two parts; the first part contains Cantos i-xi with Pre- 
macandra Tarkava^sa’s modem commentary, and the second part, edited' by E. 
Boer, contains cantos XII-XXII with Narayajna’s commentary. The Engli^ transla- 
tion by K. K. Handiqui (Lahore 1934) i^ves notes and extracts from several unpub- 
lished commentaries, 

6. The Sarosvati Bhavan Studies, Benares 1924, iii, pp. 159-94. See also IC 
ii, pp. 576-79. 8irihar§a’s Bengal origin need not follow, as Narayapa in his com- 
mentary thinks, from his use (xiv. 51) of the word uMu as an auspidous sound made 
by women on festive occasions. Apart from the fact that the word appears to. be 
as old as the Chandogya JJpam^ad (iii. 19.3), K. K, Handiqui {op, dt., pp. 541-42) 
has shown that it is* not an exclusively Bengali custom, being found in writers who 
had no connexion with Bengal, espe^iaSlly ,jn '.some Jaina writers of Wfestem India. 
Murari uses the word in connexion with Stia’o- marriage (iii. 55), but his Maithili 
commentator, Rudpati Upadhyaya, 'gains ' if as a South Irfdian custom. The 
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evidence is not conclusive. Some plausibility is afforded by the reference 
(vii. 110) to a Prasasti which the poet is said to have composed for some 
unnamed king of Gauda, but we also learn that he was patronised by the 
king of Kanyakubja (xxii. 26) and that his work received the approval of the 
Kashmirian scholars (xvi. 131 )h The king of Kanyakubja has been identi- 
fied with Jayacandra of Kanauj, who flourished in the second half of the 12th 
century i§rihar§a claims originality for his work (viii. 109) as that of “a 
traveller on a path unseen by the race of poets ” ; but as a pcem his work 
displays more learning than real poetry. An elaborate and pedantic produc- 
tion of 22 cantos, it spins^ out and embellishes only a part of the simple and 
attractive epic story of Nala and Damayant! out of all recognition ; but the 
concern of the undoubtedly talented master of diction and metre is not so 
much with the poetic possibilities of the theme, as with the display of his own 

Soutlierner Malliniatha, on the other hand, believes it to be a Northern custom I 
Similar remarks apply to the reference (xv. 45) to the custom of wearing conch- 
bangle, which is also mentioned in the MahabMrata (Virafa xi 1) and Kddamhan. 
The argument based on the Gaudi Riti does not carry much weight, but more rele- 
vant, if not definitely conclusive, is the indiscriminate use, in alliteration and chim- 
ing, of the three sibilants, the two nasals, b and v, y and ; as sounds of equivalent 
value. This, however, is sanctioned by rhetoricians and is, therefore, an evidence of 
somewhat uncertain character. 

1. It is curious that this reference to the appreciation by Ka^rairian scholars is 
found, not in its proper place at the end of the work but at the end of Canto xvi. 
It is also puzzling that both the poem Ncdsadkiya-carita and the philosophical treatise 
Kka^danor-kka^da-khadya appear to refer to each other, leading to the curious con- 
clusion of their simultaneous production by the same author. The genuineness of 
the brief autobiographical versesi, which contain these references and which are 
placed, in a scattered way, at the end of eadi canto, is therefore, open to consider- 
able doubt; but it is possible that they embody a tradition the value of which n^d 
not be entirely rejected on account of their being spurious. We learn from tliese 
verses tliat Srihar,§a was also the author of a Campu called Nava-sahasanka-carita 
(xxii. 22), a Sthairya-vicara-prakarapa (iv. 123), an Arnava-varpana (ix. 160), a 
Siva-salcti-siddhi (xviii. 154), a Chinda-prasasti (xvii. 222) and a Srivijayaprasasti 
(v. 138). The punning reference to the Khandana-khao^da-khadya is apparently 
justified by the express declaration (x. 137) of unrivalled labours in the science of 
logic, as well as by the philosophical digression in canto xvii. A late (and probably 
Bengal) commentator, ^pinatha Acarya, believes (Mitra, Notices, iv, p. 212) in 
his Har?a-hrdaya commentary on the NaS^adhtya that the Vijaya-prasasti mention- 
ed above is in praise of king Vijayasetta of Bengal ; but Capdu Papdita and other 
commentators, as well as Rajasekhara Suri in his Prabandha-cintama^i (1348 a.d,), 
make Sriharsa a protege of Jayacandra of Kanauj. 

2. G. Buhler in JBRAS, x, p. 31f, pp. 279-87. This date has been questioned, 
see R.P. Chanda in I A, xlii, pp. 83f, 286f. 

3. The contents of cantos vi, vii, xv, xix-xxii, as well as the greater portion 
of xvii, are matters not to be fotmd in the epic. A whole canto of 109 verses is 
devoted to a description of the heroine’s entire bodily charms, beginning from the 
top of the head and ending with the toe of the feet. The panegyric of the Vaitaliya ' 
occupies the whole of canto xix (67 verses), while Damayantl’s Svayarnvara extends 
over five cantos. The poem ends with the married bliss of Nala and Damayantl. 
Poetic merits apart, the work is written for a learned audience, and its chief interest 
lies in the fact that it is in many ways a repository of traditional learning. 
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skill and learning so characteristic of later decadent poets. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that, judged by modern standards, an impatient Western critic should 
stigmatise the work as a perfect masterpiece of bad taste and bad style, llie 
work, however, has been regarded as one of the five traditional Malrakavyas 
and has been favoured by a section of learned Indian opinion,^- but it would 
be an acquisition of dubious value to Bengal if its Bengal origin were finally 
proved. 

The problem is more difficult with regard to the C(m4a-kamika^ of Ksen> 
isvara on account of the meagreness and uncertainty of the data for a definite 
conclusion regarding its place of origin. The drama deals in five acts with 
the Markapdeya-purapa legend of Hariscandra and Visvamitra, but there is 
hardly an 3 d:hing distinctive in its style and treatment. The story lacks drama- 
tic quality and improves very little by the poor execution and mediocre poetry 
of I^emisvara. 'A verse in the Prologue states that the work was composed 
and produced at the court of Mahipala. H. P. Shastri^ is inclined to identi- 
fy the dramatist’s patron with Mahipala of Bengal, chiefly on the ground that 
the Idng is said in the drama to have driven away the Karpatakas, who, in 
Shastri’s opinion, were the invading armies of Rajendra Cola I in 1023,^ or 
the Karnatas who came in the train of the Cedi kings at a later time. If tliis 
were so, then Ksemi^vara’s place of activity would be Bengal; and it is note- 
worthy in this connexion that the two oldest complete palm leaf manus- 
cripts of the drama, dated respectively in a.d. 1250 and 1387, are preserv- 
ed in Nepal.® On the other hand, Pischel believes® K?emBvara’a patron to 


1. Mald'ng allowance for artificiality and dubious literary taste, there are, how- 
ever, forceful passages, eg., the description of the personified vices in rnnto xvii, 
of the moon-rise in canto xxii, of the five Nalas in canto xiii, and the treatment 
of Nala’s character in its emotional conflict in canto ix. 

2. Ed. Jagarunohana, Tarkalamkara, Calcutta 1867 ; also ed. J. Vida- 
SAGARA, Calcutta 1884 ; ed. in Litho MS form, Krishna Shastri, Gurjara Press, 
Bombay 1860. Translated into German verse under the title Kausika’s Zorn by 
Ludwig Fritze, l^eipzig 1883. The name of the author is sometimes confused with 
the Kashmirian K^emendra. K^emisvara, who designates himself as Arya, does not 
mention the name of his father, but his grandfather is named Vijayaprako§tha. 

3. Descriptive Cat. of Skt. Mss in the ASB, vii, Calcutta 1934, no. 5315; R. 
D. Banerjee The Palas of Bengal, p. 73 and Bdhglar Jtihdsa, i, pp. 251-52; J. C. 
Ghosh in IC ii, pp. 354-56; but see K. A. Nilkantha Shastri in JORM, vi, pp. 
191-98 and IC, ii, pp. 797-99, 

4. This has been contested by S. K. Aiyangar in Sir Asutosh Jubilee Volume,. 
Orientalia, Pt. 2, pp. 559f, to whidi R. D. Banerji replies in JBORS, xiv, p. 512f. 
See Nilkantha Shastri in the articles cited above, 

5. Now in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of B^igal (H. P. Shastri, 
op. cit., nos. 5315 and 5316). Other known, but comparatively modem, Mss are 
noticed in the same Catalogue as well asi in the Descriptive Cat. of the Mss in the 
Calaitta Sanskrit College, vi, nos. 222-23, pp. 134-5 (three Mss in DevanagarT) ; in 
P. P. S, SastrTs Temjore Catalogue, viii, Srirangam 1930, pp. 3390-93, Burnell's 
Classified Index, iii, p. 169 (three Mss) ; and in Descriptive Catalogue af Govt, col- 
lections in the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute adv, pp. 77-82 (five Mss in Devanagari). 

6. Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen^ 1883, pp. 12l7f. 



bj the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Mahipala I of Maliodaya (=Kanyakubja) un- 
der whom Rajasekhara wrote his Bala-bMrata (i. 7) and whom Fleet^ iden- 
tifies with the Mahipala of the Asni inscription, dated in 917 a.d. Ksem- 
isvara’s assertion of his patron’s victory over the Karnatas is explained as the 
courtier's version of the contest with the Rastrakuta Indra III, who for his 
part claims victory over Mahodaya.^ Ksemisvara was also the author of an- 
other drama, N aisadhdnanda,^ which deals in seven acts with the story of Nala. 

A similar uncertainty attaches to the Kicaka-vadha^ of Nitivarman which 
may have been composed in Bengal or in the adjoining territory of Kalmga.^ 
It is a short artificial poem in five cantos (177 verses) which deals with the 
well known episode of the Virata-parvan of the Mahdbhdrata-, but the simple 
and vigorous story of the epic is transformed into a pedantic means for the 
display of the author’s skill and learning in the manipulation of the language, 
for the ingenious use of double meanings (sle^a) and clever chimings (Yama- 
ha) . The work, however, is singular in the attempt it makes to include both 
Slcsa (canto iii) and Yamaka (cantos i-ii, iv-v) in its scope ; and it is the only 
Kavya, so far known, which fulfils the rhetorcian’s dictum about the A§ib- 
prelude. As an early example of this type of Sanskrit composition it shows 
considerable talent ; and it is no wonder that it is quoted by a large number of 
grammarians, rhetoricians and lexicographers. One of the earliest of such 
quotations is made by Nami-sadhu who wrote his commentary on Rudrata’s 
Kdvydlanikdra in 1069 a.d.« Nothing is known of the author, Nitivarman, 
except that he lived in the court of an obscurely mentioned prince who mi^t 
have ruled in Bengal or in Kalihga. 

The only writer whom we can reasonably claim for Bengal from his des- 
criptive designation is Gauda Abhinanda, who is known to us from stray 


1. lA, xxvi, pp. 175-78. 

2. See Sten Konow, Indischei Dmma, p. 87; P. Peterson, Second Report, p. 
63; R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1897, p. xi; A. B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 239. 
The only Alatpkara work which cites the Caj^da-hamika is the Sahitya-darpai^a, which 
belongs probably to Orissa in the first half of the 15th century (See S. K. De, S<zm5- 

Poetics, i, p. 233f.). 

3. Ms. dated in 1611 A.D. noticed in Peterson, Third Report, pp. 340-42, with 
extracts; but no personal account of the author is found in the work. 

4. Ed. S. K. De, with the commentary of Janardanasena and with extracts from 
the commentary of Sarvananda-naga, Dacca University Oriental Series 1929. 

5. In two verses of doubtful interpretation (i. 21; i. 7) the author refers to 
his patron, in connexion with Kalinga, either as a ruler or as a conqueror. A covert 
.allusion appears to be made to this patron's name or designation in the word vigraha 
employed in the Yamaka, but considering the date of the work, an allusion to the 
Vigrahapalas of Bengal does not seem likely. For a discussion of this question see 
S. K. De’s edition, pp. xii-xiv and 93-94, 98-99. The poem has been preserved in 
Bengali Mss only, and all the known commentaries are of Bengal origin and indicate 
the currency of the poem in Bengal; and there is nothing, excepting the verse i, 21 
mentioned above, which connects it with Kalihga. 

6. For odier early writers who quote this work see S. K. De, introd, to tlie 
above edition. 
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quotation of his verses in the Sanskrit anthology of ,Sarhgaclhara^ ; but the 
question of his date and identity is not free from difficulty. He has been 
identified with Abhinanda, son of Jayanta and author of the Kadambarl-katha- 
saror on the ground chiefly that the author of this metrical summary of 
Baiia’s prose romance describes one of his ancestors as a Gaucfa ; but the 
evidence is obviously not conclusive, and none of the anthology verses ascribed 
to Abhinanda or Gauda Abhinanda is traceable in this work.^ There is, 
however, no chronological obstacle in tlie way of the proposed identification. 
The author of the °Kathd-sar.a informs us that his fifth ancestor, saktisviamin, 
flourished under MuktapMa of the Karkofa dynasty of Kashmir towards the 
end of the 7th and the first half of the 8th century ; and as the poet Abhi- 
nanda, son of Jayanta, is mentioned and quoted by the Kashmirian Abhinava- 
gupta^ towards the end of 10th century, his date may be fixed at about the 
first half of the 9th century. The Abhinanda of the. anthologies could not 
have been of a much later date, having been quoted in the Kavindra-vacma- 
mmuccaydp which cannot be assigned to a period later than the 11th century^ ; 
but it is not clear if this Abhinanda is identical with Gauda Abhinanda, who 
is cited (along with Abhinanda without the descriptive term Gauda) in the 
Mmgadhara-paddhatiJ 


1. The Sarngadhara-^paddhati (dated about 1363 a.D.) quotes twice (nos. 1090, 
3485 ; the first verse assigned ta Subhahga in the Sadukti-kartmnrta iv. 53) Gauda 
Abhinanda, but it also quotes an Abhinanda (nos. 3763, 3917) without the des- 
criptive title. An Abhinanda, and not Gauda Abhinanda, is quoted five times (no®. 
75, 130, 313, 319, 457) in the Kavlndra-v<aicam° twenty-two times in the Sadukti” 
twice in the Sukti-muktavali of Jahlapa and once in the Pady avail (no. 149). Frag- 
ments of Abhinanda’s verses are also quoted by Ufivaladatta (on Uijadi-sutra i. 2, 
48; ii. 103; iv. 117), who refers to Abhinand'a’s description of the Vindhya hills, 
and by Rayamukta (on Amara i. 1. 7 ; ii. 5. 4, 10). For a resume of these passages 
see F. W. Thomas, Kmlndrarvacam° , pp. 20-22. 

2. Ed. Kavyamala 11, NSP, Bombay 1899. (Also ed. in the Pmdit, Old Series, 
1866-68; ed. Acintyarama iSarman, Lahore 1900), 

3. For a discu.ssion of the question see S. K. De, PadyavaU, pp, 182-84. 

4. In the printed text (Kavyamala 25, Bombay 1911, p. 142) of Abhinava- 
gupta’s Locema, the work is ascribed to Bhatta Jayantaka, but the India Office Ms 
(no, 1008 E 1135), which we consulted, assigns it to Abhinanda, son of Bhatta 
Jayanta. The Kariimirian K§emendra in the 11th century also quotes Abhinanda 
and his °Kathd-sdra (in his Suvrtia-tilaka iii. 6= ""KathB-sSra i. 16), K§emendra 
informs us (iii. 29) that Abhinanda was fond of the Anu§tubh metre, in which, for 
the most part, the ° Katha-&dra is composed. 

5. F. W. Thomas, Iqc. dt., would identify this Abhinanda with the author 
of the °KatM~sara, as well as with Gauda Abhinanda; but no evidence is adduced. 

6. On Abhinanda sea Aufrecht, ZDMG, xxvii, pp. 6, 27 ; G. Buhler, IA 
ii, pp. 102-6 ; Peterson, Fourth Report, p, vii. 

7. These Abhinandas are certainly to be distinguished from Abhinanda, author 
of Rama-carita (ed. GOS, no. xlvi, 1930) who describes himself as the son of 
Satananda, and probably also from Abhinavapapdita, also a Gauda whose Yoga- 
vasi§tha-sa.ifik$epa in six Prakarapas and forty-six Sargas is noticed by Weber (Berlin 
Catalogue, no. 643) and who is. describ^J in the colophon to the work as iarha-^ 

vMUvara-sahitydcd7ya-gaudamaig4ttWt&lthafa-Mmat. 


Perhaps the only Kavya of this period, the Bengal origin of which is 
known with certainty, is the Rama-cmtd?- of Saipdhyakara Nandin, a curious 
but important work which belongs ta the class of the so-called historical 
Kavya, By means of constant play upon words {^le^a), sustained through- 
out in its 195 Arya verses, it gives in four chapters, after the manner of 
Kaviraja’s Rdghava-pai}4avlya, the story of the Ramayam-, on the one hand, 
and the history of RamapSla of the Pala dynasty, on the other. Each verse 
of the text has, therefore, a twofold application ; but while the epic applica- 
tion is not difficult to make out, the local and contemporary allusions to 
Ramapala’s exploits require elucidation. The Sanskrit commentary, which 
accompanies the text and which may or may not have been composed by the 
author himself, explains the historical details, but unfortunatdy it ends ab- 
raptly with ii. 35. There is a Kavi-prasasti in 20 verses at the end of the 
v/ork, which informs us that the author was the son of Prajiapatinandin and 
grandson of Piniakanandin and belonged to Pupdra-vardhana in Varendra. 
Prajapati was a Saipdhi-vigrahika of the royal court, and from the last verse 
of the text it is probable that the work was composed in the reign of Madana- 
pala. As a chronicle of almost contemporary events, of which the author 
must have possessed a direct knowledge, the work is of considerable import- 
ance for reconstructing the lost history of this period. The author tells us 
that he is not only a poet well versed in the art of rhetoric but also a great 
linguist. The skill he shows in the manipulation of words in a difficult 
metre, which, however, is possible only in an accommodating language like 
Sanskrit, is characteristic of later Sanskrit poets ; but it certainly makes his 
work a marvel of verbal jugglery, especially as the author has to crowd 
within the limits of less than two hundred verses a great deal of matter con- 
cerning simultaneously Raghupati Rama and Gaudadhipa Riamapala. The 
author claims that his :§le§a is not distressing {aklesana) ; it might not have 
been so to his contemporaries to whom the events narrated were probably 
familiar; but on account of this very limited and local interest it must have fail- 
ed in its appeal to posterity and became forgotten. As an interesting example 
of the ;gle§a Kavya, which includes both mythical and historical themes in 
its scope, it may be accepted as a singular tour de force, but tlie very pur- 
posive character of the work and its necessarily artificial form of expression 
make it a poetical curiosity rather than a real poem. 

In the sphere of the technical Sastras, on the other hand, we possess a 
fair amount of literature ; but its total achievement cannot be rated too 
highly. The epigraphic records tell us a great deal about Vedic® and philoso- 

1, The unique Palraleaf Ms of the text was acquired by Haraprasad Shastri 
in 1897, and an edition of the text with its incomplete commentary was publi^ed 
by him in Memoirs of ASB, Calcutta 1910. A new edition is now published under 
the joint editorship of R. C. Majumdar, R. G. Basak and N. G. Banerjee, by the 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. Our references ar§ to Shastri’s efition. 

2, On Vedic Studies in Bengal, see Haraprasdd-sanivardhaTta-lekhamalS, ii, 
pp. 202-226. From the inscriptional references it appears that all the four Vedas 
were studied, but the Vajasaneyi recension of the Yajurveda prevailed. 
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phical studies in Bengal in this period, but no early work on Vedic literature 
has survived ; and of the early philosophical speculations of Bengal we know 
nothing. The only philosophical work of this period, of which however, 
Bengal may feel justly proud, is the well known Nyaya-hmidaU commentary^ 
of iSridhara Bhatta on Prasastai»da’s Paddrtha-dharma-samgraha Bha§ya on 
the Vaisesikasutm. From the concluding verses of this sub-commentary we 
learn that ^ridhara was the son of Baladeva and Abboka {v, 1. Abhroka, 
Ambhoka, Acchoka) and belonged to Bhurisr§ti in Dak^ma-Radha,^ which 
has been identified with the village of Bhursut, Dt. Burdwan. The work was 
written at the instance of one r^pdud'asa, and is dated in iSaka 913 (or 910)® 
which is equivalent to 991 (or 988) a.d. From references in the work itself 
it appears that sridhara alsoi wrote Advaya-siddhi (p. 5), Tattva-sanwddinl 
(p. 82), Tattva-prabodhd (pp. 82, 146) and a Sanigraha-tikcA (p. 159) ; but 
none of these works, which are concerned apparently with Vedanta, Vaise^ika 
and Mimarnsa, has come down to us. It falls outside our scope to enter into 
the philosophical views of Mdhara, but the work is important for having 
placed for the first time a theistic interpretation on the Nyaya-Vaise§ika.® It 

1. Ed. Vindhyesvariprasada Dvivedin, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, nos. 6, 
Benares 1895. Translated into English by Ganganath Jha in the Pandit, 1903-15, 
reprinted E. J. Lazarus : Benares 1916. Large sections of Sridhara’s works have been 
translated by B. Faddegon in his Vm§e?ika-system, Amsterdam 1918. 

2. The verse states that in addition to pious and learned Brahmans many 
Sresthis lived there {bhuri-sre?thi [v. 1. ?r?ti]-janasrayab). It is probably the same 
as Bhuriire§thika in Radha mentioned by Kr§pami§ra in his Pr{d}odha>Jcandrodaya 
(ii, 7) as the seat of proud Brahmans. 

3. The printed text reads : tryadhiha-dasottara-mva-sata-^akabde, which, is also 
the reading of Buhler’s MS (Kashmir Report, p. 76, and appendix p. cxiiv), 
but adhika-dasottara, which is perhaps a mislection, is found in some Mss noticed 
fay R, G. Bhandarkar (Report 1883i-84, p. 314) and R. L. Mitra (Notices, viii, 
p. 45, no. 2589, also x, p. 287, no. 4186). 

4. Gopinatha Kaviraj (History and Bibliography of Ny&ya-Vaisei§ika Litera- 
ture in Sarasvati Bhavam Studies, iii, p. 115, note) believes that the Saurigraha- 
tikS was not an independent work but referred to the Nydya-kanddR itself, which was 
a Tilca on, the Paddrtha-dharrm-sariisredia of Pra§astapida ; but the reference in 
the text does not appear to bear out his conjecture. 

5. Sridhara’s famous contemporary, Udayana, who dates his Lak^a^dvaU in 

Saka 906 ( = 984 A.».) and who is the author also of a sub-cxsnmentary, eixtitled 
Kiramvedi, on PrasastapSda’s Bha§ya, as well as of two independent polemical 
•works named Kusummjali and Atma-tattvorviveka, is sometimes connected with 
Bengal by a tradition which assodates him with the Bhaduri Brahmans of North 
Bengal. But the unreliability of the tradition is indicated by Udayana’s disparaging 
remarks about the Gauda Mimarnsaka who lacked a true knowledge of the Vedic 
texts. The reference may be to ai school or to an individual ; but Varadaraja in 
his Kusumanjali-bodhm ajmmentary (ed. Sarasvati Bhavana Tests, no. 4, Benares 
1922, p, ,123) explains this reference as a pointed allusion to the Pahjika-karsu The 
identification of this Panjika-kara with ^likaniatha, author of Prakarat^panfiki (ed 
Benares 1903-4) and a direct pupil of Prabhlateira, is plausible but unproved. It is 
noteworthy that much later (c. 13th century) Gang^a Ul^^yaya refers to the 
Gauda Mimiamsaka in almost identic^ tefflas in his Tattvchcintams^i (ed. Bibl. Ind, 
Sabda-pramapa, p. 88). , 
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is curious, however, that this work found little favour in the country of its 
origin, and the two best known commentaries on it are respectively written by 
the Maithila Padmanabha and the Jaina Riajasekhara. 

The tradition of Candra-gomin is supposed to have been maintained 
in Bengal by two well known Buddhist grammarians, Jinendrabuddhi and 
Maitreya-rakgita ; but the place of activity of these two authors cannot be 
definitely determined.^ Jinendrabuddhi, who styles himself as Bodhisattva- 
desiyacarya, was the author of an extensive commentary entitled Vivarom- 
pmijika (commonly cited as the Nyasa)^ on the KaMka, while Maitreya- 
raksita composed Tantru-pradipa commentary^ on Jinendrabuddhi’s work, as 
well as Dhaiu-pradipn,^ which professes to follow Bhimasena’s recension-" of 
the Pianiniya Dhdtu-pdtha. The conjecture that Vimalamati, author of the 
Bhdga-vrtti, belonged to Bengal, is too fanciful to require serious considera- 
tion.s The fact that these grammatical treatises were popular in Bengal fur- 
nishes an argument of uncertain value ; for Bengal had admittedly been the 
ultimate place of refuge of most major and minor systems of Sanskrit gram- 
mar, including the Katantra, the Mugdha-bodha, the Saipk?ipta-slara and the 
Sarasvata. Of lexical writers, we know nothing about the date and identity 
of Subhuticandra,’’ a part of the Tibetan version of whose commentary on the 


1. D. C. Bhattacharya (Paninian Studies in Bengal in Asutosh Silver Jubilee 
Volume, Orientalia, pt. i, pp, 189 f ) suspects the Bengal origin of these writers from 
the fact that all the commentaries of the Nyasa, for instance, are by Bengal writers. 
S. G, Chakra VART i in the -works dted below appears to be of the same opinion. 
The extraordinary argument (D. G. Bhattacharya p. 201), however, that Maitreya 
was the title and Rak^ita the real name, and that a dan of Varendra Brahmans are 
called to-day Maitra or Maitreya requires no serious consideration; for one might 
as well as argue that Ral^^ita bdng the cognomen of some Radhiya ICayasthas at 
the present time, our author was a Bengal Kayastha ! The arguments from modem 
cognomen is unwarranted and hasty. As a Buddhist writer the name Maitreya- 
raksita is quite intelligible by itsdf. 

2. Ed. (in 3 vols.) Srisli Chandra Chaicravarti, Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi 1913, 1919-24, 1925, This work is to be distinguislied {ram the Anu-^ 
nyasa, a rival commentary by Indu or Indumitra (IHQ, 1931, p. 418), who is pro- 
bably earlier than Maitreya-ralcdta but who need not be assumed gratuitously to have 
belonged to Bengal. 

3. On this work see S. C, Chakravarti in the works cited, and D. C. Bhatta- 
charya, op. cit. A fragmentary Ms is noticed in Mitra, Notices, vi, p. 140, 
no. 2076, and another incomplete Ms exists in Varendra Research Society, Rajdiahi. 
It is referred to in the author’s Dhdtu-pradipa ; and the author is quoted by a series 
of grammarians and lexicographers (Ujjvaladatta, Rayamukuta, Bhattoji Dili§ita, 
Sarvananda, Saranadeva etc.), Sarvananda (1160 a.d.) being tlie earliest known 
writer to cite Maitreya,-rak§ita. 

4. Ed. Srish Chandra Chakravarti, Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi 1919. 
Ms, in Eggeling, Catalogue of India Office Mss, ii, p. 182, no, 687/434a. 

5. Referred to in the opening verse. 

6. Assigned to a period between 850 and 1050 A.D. 

7. CORDIER, ap. cit., iii, p, 465. Th. Zachariae, Die indische Worterbucher, 
GIPA, Strassburg 1897, p. 21. 
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Amara-kosa, entitled Kdmadhmu,^ exists in Bstan-hbyur and who is some- 
times assigned® to Bengal. He is quoted four times by Riayamukuta and once 
by iSaraijadeva.3 

Among exponents of technical Astras the medical writers of Bengal de- 
serve mention. The well-known medical authority, Miadhava,^ son of Indu- 
kara^ and author of a learned work on pathology and diagnosis, entitled 
Rug-viniscaya^ (or simply Nidma), is assigned^ to this period ; but whether 
Bengal can really claim him is doubtful.s It is true that mediaeval Bengal 

^ 1. Ed. Satis Chandra Vidyabilusana. Bibl. Ind. 1912 (only one fasc. publislied 

of the Tibetan text). According to Vidyabhu§ana (p. ix), Subhuticandra is als<j 
cited by Lihga Bhatta, another commentator on Amara. 

( 2. IC, ii. p. 261. 

3. Ed, Trivandrum 1909, p. 82. 

4. In the work itself the name is given as Madhava, and not as Madhavakara, 
whidh is found only in some commentators; and it is doubtful whether -kara was 

P at all a cognomen ; for his father’s name Induicara is intelligible in itself and need 

I not lead to any supposition of Bengal origin, Cf. the name Bhanukara, author of 

Rasika-jlvana who never belonged to Bengal, — The evidence of Arabic sources 
(Jolly, Median, p. 7) points to the, 9th century as the date of Madhava. 

5. There is no evidence for presuming that Indukara was a medical writer and 
identifying him with Indu (where -hara is dropped) who is cited by Ksira-svamin 

' in his comment on the Vanau§adhivarga of -fee Amara-koia. He wrote, as the 

quotations ^ow, on the topic of Vanau§adhi, but the supposition (IC, ii, pp. 153-4) 
f that his work was named Nighaijtu is entirely gratuitous. Indu is by no means 

( an uncommon Indian name, and hazarding of guesses of identity of authors having 

I similar names is hardly of any use. 

i; , 6. The work has been printed very often in India. Ed. (Text only) with a 

I Hindi commentary, by R. P. Sitarama, Ganapat Krislmaji Press : Bombay 1884 ; 

Ed., with the Madhukosa-vyakhya of Vijayarak§ita and his pupil Srikapthadatta and 
with Atahka-darpana-tika of Vacaspati-vaidya, by J. T. Acharya, NSP, Bombay 
1932. Vijaya-rak§ita commented on i-xxxii ; Srikanthadatta on Ihe r(^t. Eight 
commentaries on this work are listed by Aufrecht. 

7. IC, ii, pp. 153-55 ; but see S. K. De, ibid, iv, pp. 273-76. 

8. The Cikitsa (Mitra, Bikaner Catalogue, no, 1413, pp. 647-48) of Madhava 
is not, as suggested in IC, loc, cit., a separate work, but is either identical with 
Rug-viniscaya or represents a version of it. The two opening verses quoted by Mitra 
are nothing but verses 3 and 4 of the Rug-vimkaya, while the only concluding 
verse cited, which is too eoirrupt for identification, deals apparently with Vi§a-roga- 
nidiana, which forms the subject-matter of one of the concluding chapters of the 
Rug-vinikaya. All the available Mss of the small work on Dietics, called Kuta- 
rmdgara, are in Devariagaii, and there is nothing to identify its author Madhava 
with our Madhava, who is probably also to be distinguished from the Madhava or 
Madhavas, who wrote AyurvedOrfasa-Sastra (Buhler, Catalogue of Mss in Gujarat, 
Sindh etc., iv, p. 218), Rasa-kaumudi (MitrA, Notices, iv, no, 1616, p. 178), Bhava- 
svabhdva (Buhler, op. cit., p. 230; Aufrecht, Catalogus Cata. ii. p. 93, 
iii, p. 89), and Mugdha-bodha (Eggeling, op. at., v. p. 943, no. 26801807). The 
only other work which can possibly be assigned to our Madhava, son of Indukara, 
is the ParySya ratnamala, noticed by MiTRA, Notices, ix, p. 234, na 3150 ; but 
here, again, there is a great deal of uncertainty with regard to the work itself. In 
Mitra’s description (A’ofrW, i, p. 111, no. 207) of another Ms of the same work 
the name of the author is given as R^ijay^abha, The India Office Ms (Eggeling, 
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developed peculiar, names, surnames and titles, but the arguments based chiefly 
on the cognomen -kara, which, however, is not found attached to Madhava’s 
name in any of his known woiks, as well as on the extensive use of his works 
in Bengal, are hardly conclusive. It is, however, beyond doubt that Cakra- 
pahidatta, the well known commentator on Caraka and Susruta, belonged to 
Bengal. In his compendium of therapy, entitled Cikitsa-sarngraha,^ he informs 
us that his father Narayajtia was an officer (Patra) and superintendent of the 
culinary department (Rasavatyadhikarin) of the king of Gauda, that he was 
a Kulma of the Lodhravali family- and that his brother Bhanu was an 
Antarahga or learned physician of good family .•’* The commentator sivadasa- 
sena Yasodhara, a Bengal writer, who belonged to the 16th century,^ ex- 
plains that the king of Gaucla was Nayapala. If this is so', Cakrapaiiidatta 
should be placed in the second half of the 11th century. Besides* older autho- 
rities, the work professes to draw upon the Gudha-bodha-samgraha of Heramba, 
as well as upon the Siddha-yoga of Vrnda,^ which last in its turn follows the 
order of diseases and treatment of Miadhava’s Rug-vinikaya. Besides being 
an authoritative work on the subject, it possesses importance in the history of 
Indian medicine for marking an advance in the direction of metallic prepara- 
tions,® which had been introduced from the time of Vagbhata and Vrnda. 


V, p. 976, no, 2740) 1511c) omits the name of the author, and ends differently. On 
Madhava see A.F.R. Hoernle, Medicine Ancient India (Oxford 1907), pp. 13f; 
J. Jolly, Medkin GIPA, (Strassburg 1901), pp. 6-7, where his relation to Vrnda, 
author of the Siddha-yoga, is also briefly discussed. The suggestion that Vrnda is 
the true name of the author of the Rug-viniscaya (Hoernle in JRAS, 1906, p. 288f ; 
1908, p. 998) is groundless and unproved. The Siddha-yoga is sometimes called 
Vrnda-madhava probably because Vrnda has made a very large use of Madhava’a 
work in writing his own. The real names of the work and the author as given in 
most Mss are respectively Siddha-yoga and Vrhda (See Eggeling, op. clt., p. 937 ; 
Aufrbcht, Bod. Cat.^ p. 315b ; Peterson, Fourth Report, p, 399 ; Kielhorn, 
Catalogue of Mss in the Central Provinces, p. 222 etc.). 

1. Ed, by J. ViDYASlGARA, Calcutta 18^ ; but it is printed very often. 

2. Explained by Sivadasa as the Lodhravali brandi of the Datta family. Tradi- 
tion locates his birtlrplace in the) district of Birbhum. Haraprasad Shastri iri his 
School History of India (Calcutta 1896) gives 1060 A.D. as tire definite date of 
Caluapaiii, wliich has been repeated by most writers (Jolly, op. cit., p. 6 and in 
ZDMG liii, p. 378i; Hoernle, op. cit., pp, 12, 16); but we have no proof 
for this exact date. 

3. VidyS-kula-sarnpanm bhi^ag antarahgah (Sivadasa). On this word see IC, 
i, pp. 684-86. 

4. The commentary is entitled Tattvohcandrikd and is professedly based upon 
a previous Ratna-prabhd commentary. From the genealogy and personal details 
given in the concluding verses we learn that Sivadasa was the son of Ananta and 
grandson of Uddhararja, and that he belonged to Malanciica in Gauda (Pabna Dis- 
trict). His father Ananta is said {IC, iii, p. 157) to have been a court-physidan 
of Barbek Shah in the 16th century. 

5. Ed. Anandasrama Sank. Series no. 27, 1894, with the Vydkhya-kusuntahjali 
commentary of Srikapthadatta. On the sources of Cakrapapidatta see Jolly in 
ZDMG, liii, p. 377f. 

6. P. C. Ray, Hist, of Hindu Chemistry, i, introd., p. liv. 
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Cakrai^a,Tiidatta also wrote a commentary on Caraka, entitled Ayurveda-dlpiM 
or ini the introduction to which he mentions Nara- 

datta as his preceptor. His commentary on Susruta is entitled Bhamimatl^ 
Two other useful works of his are Sabda-candrika,^ a vocabulary of vegetable 
as well as mineral substances and compounds, and Dravya-guna-samgraha,^ a 
work on dietics. 

It would be convenient in this connexion to notice two other medical 
writers of some importance who flourished in Bengal at a somewhat later 
date. The first is Suresvara or Surapala who wrote a glossary of medical bota- 
ny, entitled Sabda-pradipa,^ in which he gives an account of himself. His great- 
grandfather and father were respectively Devagapa, who was a court- 
physician to king Govindacandra, and Bhadresvara, who served in a similar 
capacity to king Kamapiala (called Vafigesvara). He himself was a physician 
to king Bhimapala, and should from these accounts be placed in the first 
half of the 12th century. He also wrote a Vrk^dyurvedcfi on a similar sub- 
ject, and a Loha-paddhati or Loha-sarvasvcf on the medical use and prepara- 
tion of iron. The other writer is Vangasena, whose very name would assign 
him to Bengal. He wrote Cikitsa-ma-samgraha^ in which he is described as 
the son of Gadadhara of Kiantika or Kaiijika. The lower limit of his date, 
viz., the 12th centuiy, is supplied by Hemadri’s profuse quotations from this 
work in Ayurveda-ra&ayma commentary on Vaghbhata’s A$tMgar-hrd<iyaJ^ 
Vangasena relies upon Su4ruta but borrows freely and extensively from 
Madhava’s Rug-viniscaya, . It is not certain if the later medical ocaiunentators. 


1. Ed. Srinatha Vi^arada, Calcutta 1892-1895. Also Ed. V. K. Datar, 
NSP, Bombay 1922 ; ed. N. N. Shastri, 2 vols. Lahore 1^9. See Mitra, Notices, 
vi, p. 223, no. 2160 (incomplete Ms.) 

2. Ed. in parts by Gangaprasad Sen, Vijayaratna Sen and Nishikanta Sen, 
Calcutta 1888-93, See Aufrecht, Catalogus CM. i, p. 175a!. 

3. Mss in Aufrecht, Bodleian CM. no. 453, pp. 195-196 ; Eggeling, op. dt. 
V, p. 974, no. 2738|987&. Also see Mitra, Notices, ii, p. 25, no. 562. 

4. Ed. J. ViDYASAGARA, Calcutta (2nd Ed.) 1897, with the commentary of 
Sivadasa. See Mitra, Notices, ixy pp. 43-44, nos. 2931-32. 

5. Ms in Eggeling, op, cit., v, pp. 974-77, nos. 2739/1351c. 

6. Ms in Aufrecht, Bod. Cat, no, 768, pp. 324-25, where an analyris of 
contents is given, 

7. Ms. in H. D, Velankai^ Descriptive Cat of Skt. and PM. Mss in the 
Bombay Branch of the RAS, i (Bombay 1926), p, 65. 

8. Ed. NandakiSora Gosvamin, Calcutta 1889. For Mss see Aufrecht, Cator 
logus Cat., i, 1866 ; ii, 38a;, 1996 ; iii, 406 and especially Eggeling, op. cit, v, 
pp. 951-52.’ The work is also called Vaidya-vallabha. The Cikitsa-mahm 7 ?ava men- 
tioned by R. G. Bhandarkar {Report 1884-1887 p. 93, no. 918) is probably the 
same work. The Akhydta-vyakara^a meontioned by R. K. Mitra {Descriptive Cat 
of Skt. Mss in ASB, pt. i. Grammar, Calcutta 1877, no. 29) ^may or may not be 
by the same autlior. 

9. P. K. Gode in IC, iii, p. 5351 ,The Cambridge Ms. (Add. 1707), as Egge- 
tiNG notes, was copied in the Nepali eiia 396 *= 1276 A.D. 
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Aru,nadatta,i Vijaya-rakgita,^ Niscalakara,® and silkaijthadatta'* really belong- 
ed to Eengal.5 We have no proof for such a conjecture ; in any case, they 
are not independent writers of importance, and also fall chronologically out- 
side our period. 

Like the speculative Nyaya-Vaise§ika, the practical Dharmasastra litera- 
ture achieved a distinction of its own in mediaeval Bengal, but of the early 
history of tlie latter, like that of the former, we know very little. That the 
study of the JVBmamsa, allied to the Dhamia-sasha, was not neglected is 
apparent from the epigraphic records, as well as from the references, however 
disparaging, of Udayana and Gahgesa, already mentioned above. We also 
know that the two important Bengal writers on Dharma-sastra, Bhavadeva 
and Aniruddha, were well versed in the teachings of Bhafta (Kummila). 
Halayudha in his BrMma^ia-sarvmpa informs us that although Bengal paid 
little attention to the Vedas, she studied Mimiamsa ; and he himself 
wrote a Mlmam-sa-sarvasva which is now lost. But the subject 
is actually represented in this period by only one work, namely, 
the Tautatitamata-tilaka, to be dealt with presently, of Bhavadeva 
Bhatta, wliich exists only in fragments. The study of the Vedic 
ritual is similarly evidenced by a single extant work composed by a 
little known scholiast, Nlariayaija, son of Gona (or Goiia) ^ and grandson of 
Umapati. It is a commentary, entitled Prakasa, on Kesava Mirra’s Karma- 
praMpa or Chandoga-parisi^to^,^ which is a compendium of Samavedic Grhya 
ritual as described by Gobhila. The author’s ancestors belonged to Uttara 
Raclha. His grandfather Umiapati, who excelled in his knowledge of the 
teachings of Prabliakara, is described as flourishing under Jayapala ; while 
Narayaija was also a follower of the views of Prabhakara and was well versed 
in Smrti and Pura,ija. But the work itself is not of great merit. 

Of the two earliest Bengal writers on Dharma-:sastra, Jltendriya and 
Balaka, whose works are now lost, our information is scanty, being derived 
from citations in later authors. They are quoted and criticised by the Bengal 

1. Wrote Sarvahga-sundari on Vagbhata’s A§tangahrdaya (Ed. A. M. Kunte. 
2 vols. Ganapat Krishnaji Press : Bombay 1880) . His date is variously given as 
c. 1220 (Hoernle), 13th century (Cordier), 15th century (Jolly). 

2. Wrote, with his pupil Srikaijthadatta, the Madhu-kosa on Madhava’s 
Nidana. Hoernle dates him at c. 1240 and Jolly at the 14th or 15th century. 

3. Wrote Prabhd on Cakrapani's Dravya-guij,a° . Date not known. 

4. See note 4 above. Also wrote Kusumanjali on Vrnda’s Siddha-yoga. 

6. As claimed without much justification in 1C, ii, pp. 157-58, 

6. The mislection nigjidhacdrya for uvatdcdrya in Halayudha’s Brdlimay,a- 
sarvasva (si. 20-21) led H. P, Shastri (JBORS, 1919, p. 173) to the supposition 
that there was an. early author on Vedic ritualism named Nigudhacai-ya ; but the 
reference is undoubtedly to Uvatacarya, the well knowm author of the Vajasaneyi 
Mantra-bhasya (See IHQ, 1930, p. 783). 

7. The Bibl. Ind. ed. rea^ tmyamjaJ} ('—younger brother of Umapati), with 
the V. 1. tasyatmajaJ}, which last is the reading also of the India Office Ms. 

8. Ed. Bibl. Ind. 19C©, 1923 (only two fasc. publidied) . Ms in Eggeling, op. 
dl., i, pp, 92-93, no. 1028 (incomplete); 
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authors, Jimutaviahana, Raghunandana and Sulapaiii, and are therefore con- 
jectured to have flourished in Bengal before the 12th century a.d. In his 
KMaviveka^ Jimutavahana mentions Jitendriya among writers who dealt 
with the subject of auspicious time (KBla) appropriate for ceremonies, and 
quotes in several passages his very words.® Jitendriya’s views on Vyavaliara 
and Prayakitta are also quoted in the Dayd-bhaga and the Vyavahara-matjka 
of Jimutavahana, as well as in the Daya-tattva of Raghunandana. It would 
seem, therefore, that Jitendriya’s lost work was fairly comprehensive in its 
scope ; and as only these Bengal writers, and no other, quote him, the supposi- 
tion that he flourished in Bengal in the first half of the 11th century is not 
unlikely. The other forgotten author, Balaka, is known entirely from refer- 
ences by Jimutavahana, Raghunandana and Mapaiii,® who discuss his views 
mostly on Vyavahiara and Piayascita, Jimutavahana going even to the length 
of sometimes punningly ridiculing them as childish {bMa-vacma)^ If the 
Valoka mentioned six times® in his Prdyascitta-nirupana by Bhavadeva 
Bhatta, also a Bengal writer, be the same as our Bialaka, then his date would 
be anterior to 1100 a.d. There is also another Dharma-siastra writer named 
Yogloka® who is known similarly from the references made by Jimutavahana 
and Raghunandana. He appears to have treated the subject of Vyavaliara 
and composed a long (Brhat) and a short (Laghu) treatise on Kala. He 
is quoted mostly for the purpose of being refuted, but since Jimutavahana 
refers to old (pumtmta) manuscripts of Yogloka’s work, he might have been 
even an older autlior than Jitendriya and Bialaka. 

If not a great writer, Bhavadeva Bhafta was versatile and was certainly 
one of the most interesting personalities of his time. A great deal about him 
is known from an inscription^ found in the magnificent temple of Ananta- 
Viasudeva at Bhuvane4vara in Orissa, which eulogises Bhatta Bhavadeva as a 
politician, scholar and author, and as a constructor of reservoirs and buildei 
of temples and images, the identity of the author Bhavadeva with the person 
eulogised being established by the unique epithet, Balavalabhi-bhujanga, ap- 
plied to both.® This Prasasti of Bhavadeva and his family composed by 


1. Ed. Bibl. Ind. 1905, p. 380. See fASB, 1915, p, 315. 

2. For tlie passages see Kane, Hist, of Dhatmorsastra, i, Poona 1930, pp. 281- 
83, where they are given, in full. 

3. These passages are quoted in Kane, op. cit„ pp. 283-84, which also see on 
the question of Balaka’s identity with Halarupa, pp. 284-86. 

4. JASB, 1915, p. 320. 

5. JASB, 1912, p. 336. Valoka may be a common mi^ection of the Bengal 
scribe for Balaka. The printed text (pp. 42, 44, 74, 81, 83, 106) apparently found 
the correct form Balaka, but it does not utilise the M® of the text mentioned below. 

6. See Kane, op. cit., pp. 286-87. 

7. El, iv, pp. 203-07 ; N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, iii, pp. 25-41. 

On Bhavadeva see Monmohan Chakravarti in JASB, 1912, pp. 332-48,^ which 
account has been corrected and supplemented by N. G. Majumdar, loc. cit., and 
Kane, op. cit., pp, 301-06, ' ' j ' 

8. The epithex has been the subject, bl much ^peculation (besides the work 
cited above, see R. D. Banerjee, PMas :<^f Bengal, p. 99 and Bangalar ItiMsa, 

' . •-iii V'li ‘ • 



Bhavacleva’s friend Vacaspati'kavi,^ consists of thirty-three elegantly written 
verses. Bhavadeva belonged, to the Savarna-gotra (of the Kauthuma school 
of the Samaveda) and came from the Siddhala-grama in Radha.^ His ances- 
tors were all learned men, and one of them received the ,Msana of Hastini- 
bhitta from an, unnamed king of Gauda. His grandfather Adideva was like- 
wise a minister of peace and war to some king of Vanga, His father was 
Govarclhana ; and his mother Sangokia was the daughter of a Vandyaghatiya 
Brahman. Bhavadeva himself served for a long time in a similar capacity 
under king Harivarmadeva and probably also under his son, whose name is 
not given. Bhavadeva is described as prominent among the exponents of 
the Brahmadvaita system of philosophy, conversant with the writings of 
Bhatta (Kuniarila), an antagonist of the Buddhist and heretic dialecticians, 
well versed in Aitha-sastra, Ayurveda, Astra-veda etc., proficient in Siddhianta, 
Tantra and Ganita, and called the second Var^a because of his special keen- 
ness for Astrology and Astronomy, having himself composed a work on the 
Hora-sastra. He is said to have also composed a work on the Dhanna-isastra, 
which superseded the already existing texts, and, following Bhatta {bhatpokta- 
nityd), to have written a guide to Miraamsa in one thousand nydyas. 

Although exaggeration is usual in such eulogistic enumeration, we have 
the means of verifying at least a part of this remarkable catalogue of accom- 
plishments. No work of Bhavadeva on the Hora-:^stra or Phala-satphita has 
yet been discovered, but a fragment of his work on Mimiamsa is available. 
This is entitled Tmidtita-mata-tilaka^ and is known from a fragmentary manu- 
script in the India Office Library. It discusses the Tmtra-vdrttika of Tauta- 
tita or Kumarila Bhatta, the fragment covering only Purvammdmsdsutra ii. 
1. Bhavadeva’s works on the Dharma-&tra, however, are better known. These 
are, so far known, three in number and respectively embrace the three im- 

p. 288, and references cited therein). Balavalabhi is obviously a place-name 
whida occurs as such in the commentary on Samdhyakara Nandin’s Rama^cmita 
(p. 36) , but the exact situation of which is unknown. A place called Vrddhavalabhi, 
situated in the Gauda country, is mentioned in the colophon to a Ms of Sarva- 
deva-pratistha-paddhati of Xrivikramasuri (Shastri, Descriptive Cat. of ASB Mss, 
iii, p. 529) , which makes the meaning of Bala in Bala-valabhi intelligible. The word 
Bhujahga means ‘ a lover ’ or a Niagaraka, and not a serpent, as M. Chakravarti 
and N. G. Majumdar are inclined to interpret (JASB, 1912, pp, 341-42). 

1. R. L. Mitra’s conjecture that this is the well known philosophical writer, 
Vacaspati Misra, is unfounded. Six verses are ascribed to one Vacaspati in the 
Bengal anthology, Sudukti-karijamjta, but as one of these verses (ii, 33.2) is quoted 
anonymously in Dasa-rupaka (on ii, 29), he is probably a different person. 

2. The Savanja-gotra, as well as Siddhala in Uttara-Radha, is mentioned in 
the Belava copperplate of Bhojavarman (N. G. MajuMdar, op. cit., p. 21). 

3. Eggeling, op. cit., no. 2166|1591, p. 690. Another Ms probably of the 
same work noticed in Triennid Cat. of Madras Govt. Mss Library for 1919-22, 
p. 5527. The work is mentioned by Hall in his Index to the Bibliography of Indian 
Philosophical System, p. 170. Hemadri in his Caturvarga° (Ed. Bibl. Ind., p. 120) 
disapproyes of Bhavadeva's explanation of some views of Kumaiila. The Sutras 
actually dealt wdth in the India Office Ms are ii, 1.1, 5, 9, 10, 13, 24, 30-35, 38, 40, 
46-49. 
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portant branches of Acara, Vyavahara and Prayascitta. The work on Vyava- 
hara or judicial procedure, called Vyavahma-tilaka, is now lost; but it is 
Imown from citations in the Vyavahara-tattv.a of Raghunandana,^ the Vlra- 
mitrodaya of Mitra Misra^ and Daij.da-viveka of Vardhamiana.'" The other 
Dharma-sastra work is the Prayascitta-nirupai}a* which deals in six chapters 
with the modes of expiation for various sins and offences. The first chapter 
(Vadha-pariccheda) concerns itself with the murder of men and women and 
slaughter of animals ; the second (Bhak§ylabhak§ya-p°) treats of forbidden 
food and drink ; the third ('Steya-p° ) discusses various kinds of theft ; the 
fourth (Agamyagamana-p°) is occupied with sexual union with forbidden per- 
sons ; the fifth (Sairisarga-p'’) is devoted to such topics as taking of im- 
proper gift from outcasts, contracting of forbidden marriages, sale of for- 
bidden food and contact of untouchable persons; while the sixth chapter 
(Krcchra-p°) concludes with the discussion of expiatory rites and penances. 
It gives a fairly full treatment of the subject and cites more than sixty autho- 
rities.5 The reputation which the work enjoyed is indicated by the respect 
with which it is cited by such Smrti-writers as Vedacarya,® Govindiananda 
and Nariayapa Bhatta.^ On the Siamavedic rites and ceremonies relating to 
the Samsfcaras, Bhavavede wrote ChmdQga-karmmu^thma-paddhati,^ also 
variously called Dasa-karma-paddhati, Dasa-karmardipika . or Saip^ra- 
paddhati. Its contents are devoted to Kusapdifca, Udicya-karman, Vivaha, 
Garbhadhana, Puinsavana, Simantonnayana, ^yanti-homa, Jata-karman, 
Ni?kramapa, Paui§tika, Anna-pra^ana, Putra-murdhabhighrapa, Cudl-karajpa, 
Upanayana, Samavartana and iSala-karman. From literary sources^ Bhava- 

1. Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagara, ii, p. 207, also p. 208. A Ms entitled Dattakch 
tilaka exists in the Varendra Research Society’s collection (see the society’s edition 
of Bhavadeva’s Prayascittanirupca^a, introd. p. 2). The first Mangala-^loka of this 
work is identical with the opening Mangala-sloka of his Chdndogahkenmam?tfi<^m‘' , 
while the second verse refers to his Vyavahara-tilaka ; but it is a later fabrication 
passed off in Bhavadeva’s name inasmuch as it quotes such later writers as Cau- 
desvara Thakkura (14th century). 

2. Ed. Chaukhamba Skt. Series, p. 85. 

3. Mitra, Notices, p. 226, no. 1910. The work belongs to the latter half of 
the 15th century. It has been edited in GOS (1931) by Kamala-K?§NA Smrti-tTrtha. 

4. Also called ° prakaroita. Ed. Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi 1927. 
Mss in Eggeling, iv, p. 554, no. 1725|561 ; Mitra, Notices, ix, pp. 214-15, no. 3138, 
where an abstract of contents is given. Also Mss in the Calcutta Sahskrit College 
Library, nos. 183-84. The colophon calls the author Balavalabhi-bhujafiga and 
Saiiidhivigrahika, ^ 

5. For a list see JASB, 1912, p. 336 ; also index of works and authors to the 
printed edition. 

6. For reference see Kane, op. dt, p. 303. 

7. In his Prayascittor-sarrigrcha (EggelinG, op. cit, pp. 473, 555). 

8. So named in the second introductory verse. Ms in Eggeling, op. cit, p. 94, 
no. 452|5ffi (cf. no. 394) ; in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, no, 52 ; Bhandar- 
kar Institute Mss no. 9 of 1895-98 and. no. 263 of 1887-91. The epithet Balavalabhl- 
bhujanga occurs in the colophon. 

9. On this question see Mobmohan Cbakravarti in fASB, 1912, pp. 342-45, 

Kane, op. dt, pp. 305-06. • - ' • ■ 
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dcva’s date would be earlier than the first quarter of the 12th and even the 
last quarter of the 11th century ; and this is supported by the palaeography 
and internail evidence of the Bhuvanesvar inscription’’ concerning Bhavaveda.’^ 

To this period probably belongs Jimutaviahana, who is indeed the first 
of the three leading autliorities of the Bengal school of Dharma-sastra, the 
other two being Raghunandana and ^ulapiani who came later. Extrenirdy 
divergent opinions, however, have been held on the question of his date, and 
he has been variously assigned to periods ranging from the 11th to the 
16th century.® It is clear, however, that he could not have been earlier than 
the last quarter of the 11th century because he mentions Dharesvara Bhoja 
and Govindaraja ; and since he is himself quoted by sulapiani, Viacaspati 
Misra and Raghunandana, he could not have been later than the middle of 
the 15th century. Relying on astronomical as well as literary evidence, Mon- 
iTiohan Ci-iAKRA-VARTi would place him tentatively in the beginning of the 
12th century, while P. V. Kane would approximate the date still farther to a 
period between 1090 and 1130 A.D. Of Jimutaviahana’s personal history not 
much is known. In the colophons of his works he is described as Pari- 
bhadriya Mahamahoimdhj^ya, while at the conclusion of his Vyamhara- 
mdtrM and Ddya-bhdga he informs us that he was bom of the P&ribhadra 
family (Kula). It is said that this name belongs to a section of Ria^ya 
Brahmans, still called Parihil or Pari-g§i.'‘ An astronomical reference in his 
Kdla-viveka (p. 290) appears to support the inference that JlmutavShana 
belonged to Radha. 

Of JImutavahana’s three works,® all of which have been printed, the 
most well known and important is his Daya-bhdga, which is the basis and 
paramount authority on the Hindu law of inheritance, partition and Stri- 

1. N, G. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 32, 

2. Gur Bhavadeva should be distinguished from several other later Bhavadevaa 
who also wrote on Dharma-sastra, viz., Bhavadeva, author of Damx-dharma-pmkriya 
(middle of tire 17tli century), Bhavadeva, author of Smrti-candrikd (first half of the 
18th century) and Bhavadeva, author of Sat^bmdha-viveka (on Sapinda relation- 
ship). These works do not mention either the epithet Balavalabhi-bhujanga or tlie 
official designation Sanidhi-vigrahika of Bhavadeva. 

3. For an examination of the various dates, see Monmohan Chakravarti in 
JASB, 1915, pp. 321-27, Panchanan Ghosh in 2Q Calcutta Law Journfd, pp. 17 i 
(journal portion) and Kane, op. cit., pp. 325-27. 

4. See Monmohan Chakravarti in JASB, 1915, pp. 320-21. H. P. Shastri 
(Descriptive Catalogue of ASB Mss, iii, p. xv) thinks that since tlie Piarihals were 
reduced in status by Ballalasena, Jimutavahana could not have paraded his being 
a Paribhadriya unless he flourished before Ballalasena. 

5. It appears that these three treatises were meant to form a part of an 
ambitious work on Dharma-sastra called Dharma-ratna ; hence the colophons read : 
iti dharnia-ratne daya-bhagah (or kdla-vivekah, as the case may be). The ignoring 
of this fact has led to inaccuracies in the description of JImutavahana's works in 
some catalogues of manuscripts. Thus, the Dharma-ratna mentioned in Mitra, 
Notices, V, pp. 297-98 (no. 1974) and in the Descriptive Cat. of Madras Govt. 
Oriental Library, vi, pp. 2385-88, nos. 3172-74 are respectively the Kala-viveka and 
the Ddya-bhaga. 
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dhana in Bengal, except in cases where the Mitaksard, from which it differs 
in some fundamental points,^ is applicable. The work is widdy known 
through H. T. Colebrooke’s English translation^ and has been often printed 
in Bengal Its popularity and importance are indicated by the large number 
of commentaries^ which exist, including one by Raghunandana who has uti- 


lised it also in his own authoritative works. The work defines and discusses 
the general principles of Daya or inheritance and proceeds to the exposition 
of father’s power over ancestral property, partition of father's and grand- 
father’s property and division among sons after father’s death. It then deals 
with the definition, classification and devolution of woman’s property (Stri- 
dhana), after which it treats of persons excluded from partition and inheri- 
tance on grounds of disability, of property which is impartible, of the order 
of succession to sonless persons, of reunion, of partition of coparcenary pro- 
perty concealed but subsequently discovered, and of settlement of partition 
disputes by the court. It is a work of great learning and acuteness, and 
freely criticises a large number of authorities,^ ancient and modem, some of 
whom are not known otherwise. 

His Vyavahdra-mdtrkd,^ as its very name implies, deals with judidal pro- 
cedure. Its importance is evidenced by references to it by Ra^unandana and 
Viacaspati Misra.® It divides the subject into four Pfidas, with an introductory 
exposition (Vyavahfira-mukha) dealing with the ei^teen titles of law, the 
function and qualification of the judge (PriidvMka), the different grades of 
court and the duties of the Sabhyas. Of the four stages of Vyavahara, the 
first (Bhai§a-pada) deals with the plaint (Purva-pakisa) of the plaintiff 
( Arthin) and with surety (Pratibhu) ; the second (Uttara-pada) treats of the 
four kinds of reply (Uttara) by the defendant (Pratyarthin) ; the third 
(Kriy,a-pada) is devoted to proof or burden of proof (Kriyia) and various 
kinds of evidence, human (Manu§i) and divine (Daivi), tlie author pur- 
posely omitting the divine which consists of trial by ordeal ; and the fourih 
(Nirnaya-pada) concludes with the topic of the decision and order of the 


1. See Kane, ap. ciL, p. 323 for a summary of these' distinctive doctrines. 
Jimutavahana does not quote or mention the Mitdk§ara of Vijhanei§vara, but he 
.appears to know the doctrines of the sdiool. 

2. Reprinted, Calcutta 1910. Edited Golapchandra Saekar Sastri, Calcutta 
1883, along with Colebrooke’s translation of the Mit&hma. 

3. The work was edited by Bharata Candra Siromani with seven commentaries, 
:2 vols., Calcutta 1863-66 (an earlier edition with the commentary of Kr§i?a Tarkalain- 
kara, Calcutta 1850, in Bengali characters). In some editions, as for instance in 
that of Jivananda Vidyasagara, the work is divided into sections but there is no 
.such division in fhe Mss. 

4. For a discussion of these citatiohs see M. Chakravaeti, op. cit., pp. 319- 
.20, Kane, op. cit., pp. 3231 

5. Ed. Asutosh Mookerjee in M&imks of ASB, iii, no, 5, Calcutta 1910-14. 
This name of the work is given in the first, introductory verse, and is found in 
iatear citations ; but colophons name it variously as Nyaya-matflm or Nyaya-ratna- 

nf>pUk;^ . , *5 s; ' , ' , T-.f ' . 

6. For references see M. CHAKRAVmi and Kane ih the works, cited. 
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Sulapmji, Vacaspati Misra and Govindananda. 


1 . Discussed by M. Chakravakti and Kane, as above. 

3! P.^’3^.*Th^*ar?^Sendriya, Sahkhadliara, Andhuka, Sainbhraina, Han- 
vaipsa, Dhavala and Yogloka. 


SULTANS OF MYSORE AND THE SRNGERI MUTT 

By 

V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, Madras. 

That toleration was the keynote of the religious policy of the Sultans 
of Mysore is evident from several records which have been happily pre- 
served and handed down to us. ITie Sultans of Mysore with whom we 
are concerned are Hyder Ali and Tippu. It was in, 1761 tliat Hyder 
became de facto ruler of Mysore and continued to rule until his death in 
December 1782 in camp in the Carnatic. His officers who were loyal to him 
did not make a public announcement of the death of the Nawab until his 
son Tippu Sultan who was then in Malabar was sent for and placed on the 
throne. Hyder enjoined upon his son Tippu Sultan to follow in his own 
footsteps and, attach the affection of the people to himself as much as he 
could. 

The administration of both Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan was marked 
by activities of a healthy kind. Though Mussalmans by faith, they res- 
pected the feelings of their Hindu subjects and their institutions. The 
inam lands, villages; and agrahdras which had been granted in former times 
by previous Hindu rulers were left untouched. Hyder allowed those who had 
been enjoying tliem undisturbed.^ In the same way Tippu Sultan is said 
to have restored a grant of twenty villages given to the Dattatreya Kfha by 
the Kings of Anegondi.^ 

But if one examines the records now in the possession of the ^rhgeri Mutt, 
and traces the relations which existed between these Nawabs and the autho- 
rities of the Mutt, one is struck by the tolerant spirit which imbued the two 
rulers. The records demonstrate that their relations were something more 
than mere toleration. They actively helped the heads of the Mutt in pur- 
suing their old traditional modes of religious worship and conduct. There 
are many records in the Srhgeri Mutt which are in the form of sana^, 
nirupas or letters addressed to the Heads of the Mutt by the Kings of Mysore 
from time to time, ranging in date from 1737 to 1878. Of these records 
vffiich number more than 150, three are by Hyder Ai, and about 30 by 
Tippu Sultan. Taking the three records which relate to Hyder, one which 
is dated in 1769 reads thus; ‘You are a great and holy personage- It is 
nothing but natural for everyone to cherish a desire to pay respect to you.' 
The letter which is a request to the Sviamiji to undertake an embassy to 
Sahib Raghunatha Rao, the Peshwa, informs us that for this trip, the 
Nawab sent an elephant, one palankeen, five horses and five camels besides 
cash of Rupees ten and a half thousand fox expenses. The Nawab also pre- 

1. An. JR. Arch. Survey of Mysore p. 101. 

2. Ihid. 1931, p. 21. , , : 
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sented on this occasion, gold cloth for the goddess, five pieces of silk cloth 
for the standard (nismi), and a pair of shawls for the use of the Svamiji. 
In the second letter the Nawab assures the iSviamiji of the continuance of 
the inmns etc., due to the Mutt and this letter is accompanied by presents 
by Hyder Ali to the mMka. As the letter insists on the iSviamiji returning 
to Srhgeri and living happily as before, it appears that due toi some disturb- 
ance, the Srfigerisvamigal had to abandon his residence and live outside. 
Under what circumstances that event happened we are not in a position to 
know. But it is definite that Hyder a^ured him of the safety of both 
person and property. A third letter of Hyder is a nirupa of date 1780 ad- 
dressed to all his officers concerned. They were ordered to see that the con- 
tributions to the Mutt were properly realised. The contributions mentioned 
are among others two §ricarm}a kmike and diparadkmia kmike. The tax- 
collectors of the Mutt were helped by the officers of the Nawab in realising 
the amounts due to the Mutt.'^ 

An examination of Tippu’s records shows how he esteemed the 
Snigeri svlami, and was anxious to ensure his welfare. These records of 
which there are twenty-nine in the Mutt range in date from 1791 to 1798 
bearing the years of the Mauludi era, wmmencing from the birth of 
Muhammad. The letters addressed to the svamis generally begin thus : ‘ To 
Sachchid'ananda-Bharati sviami of !§iTigeri, possessed of the usual titles 
Srimat-paramahamsa and so forth, the salmn of Tippu Sultan Bad^ah. ’ 
The Mysore Archseologist who has taken pains to investigate these records 
tells us that of the records of Tippu at iSrngeri, 17 are dated in 1791, five in 
1792, one in 1795, one in 1796, and two in 1798. The general contents of 
these letters betray the fact lhat Tippu who was harassed by three enemies — 
the Mahrattas, the English and the Nizam wanted the isrhgeri svami to per- 
form religious ceremonies with a view to the destruction of the enemies and 
for the welfare of their country. The names of some such religious ceremo- 
nies are mentioned — Satacandi japa and Sahasracaridi japa. The first was 
a rite in honour of Candi to be repeated one hundred times and the second, 
tlie same to be repeated one thousand times. The belief was that the more a 
mantra was meditated upon and repeated, the more efficacious it was. When 
the Sviamiji wrote to the Sultan that he had decided to perform the ceremony 
known as Sahasracandi japa, Tippu was overjoyed and he offered to meet 
all the expenses incurred in that connection. He seems to have been anxious 
that the ceremoney should be conducted on proper lines, according to the 
prescribed rules. One item of the! ceremony was to feed a thousand Brah- 
mans every day. Adequate provision was made by the Sultan to see that 
disturbance of any sort should not attend the rite when it was being perform- 
ed, extending over a mandala or forty-eight days. The records which relate 
to the performance of the rite of Sahasracandi hpa bear out the keen and 
absorbing interest of the Nawab in the matter. 


L An. R. Arch. Survey of 1916, pp. 71 and 73. 
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Another letter records the Nawab sending to the Mutt two palankeens, 
one for the goddess and the other for the personal use by the Svamiji, toge- 
ther with a pair of chamis with silver handles. Still more interesting is the 
letter of 1793 which says ‘ you are the Jagadguru. You are always per- 
forming penance in order that the whole world may prosper and that the 
people may be happy. Please pray to God for the increase of our pros- 
perity. In whatever country holy personagesl like yourself may reside, that 
country will flourish with good showers and crops. Why should you live 
so long in a foreign country? Please finish your work soon and return.' 
The letter speaks for itself and requires no comments. This one letter is 
enough to indicate Tippu Sultan’s regard for the occupant of the pontifical 
chair at the Simgeri Matha, and his solicitous care for Hindu religion and its 
accredited institutions. The Sultan is so much all veneration when he ex- 
presses his desire that the Sramiji must as far as possible reside in his own 
country. The reference to the Svlamiji outside his own place may be to the 
occasional tours taken by the Mathiadhipatis for the welfare of the people 
at large. 

That Tippu Sultan believed in the blessings of a holy personage of 
the status of the Math&dhipati at iSrngeri, and wrote to him to send his 
blessings is evident from another letter dated 1791 which says ; “ you are 
a holy personage and an ascetic. As it is your duty to be solicitous about 
the welfare of the many, we request yoi to pray to God along with the 
other Brahmans of the Matha, so that all the enemies may suffer defeat and 
take to flight and all thq people of our country live happily, and to send 
us your blessings. ” Again, when the Svlamiji wrote that consequent on the 
raid by Maratha horsemen on iSpigeri, a reoonsecration of the ^rada was 
necessary, the Nawab generously sanctioned 200 rahati in cash and 200 
raltati worth of grain for the consecration ceremony.^ These all point out 
to the solicitude on the part of the two Muhammadan rulers of Mysore to- 
wards the Hindu religious head of Srngeri, 


1. An R, Arch. Survey of Mysore, pp. 73-76. 


YOGAV^SISTHA ON THE MEANS OF PROOF 

By 

P. C. DIVANJI, Ahmedabad. 

Introductory Remarks. 

The second chapter of the Yogdam^tka entitled “ Mumuk§u-prakaraiia ” 
is as it were the key-chapter of that work because although its immediate and 
declared purpose is to lay down the qualifications which an aspirant must 
acquire before he can be initiated into the teaching of Vasistha contained in 
the remaining four chapters, Which it does in four Sargas,^ it also contains a 
Sarga® in which the total number of chapters in the work, the total number of 
stanzas therein, the d<xtrine expounded therein, the name of each chapter 
including even the previous one, the number of stanzas therein and the nature 
of the contents thereof and the inter-connection between tho^ of each of 
them, have been stated. Over and besides that it contains 4 Sargas ^ intended 
to prove that Puru§artha (human-effort) if wdl-directed and backed up by 
a strong will must succeed in spite of obstacles of all sorts being thrown in the 
way by Daiva (fate) because the latter is nothing else but an imagined result 
of actions in a previous birth and such a result can be avoided if actions are 
done in this birth resolutely and persistently, without believing that there is 
any other or higher source of power than the sdf itsdf, not only on the physi- 
cal but on other planes as well. This subject is intimately connected with 
that of the Pramanas, the means of cognition, because after the acquisition 
of the necessary qualifications by a persistent self-effort backed up by a grim 
determination, what one has to acquire is correct knowledge, which is capable 
of leading an aspirant to the desired goal. In order that such knowledge may 
be acquired it is necessary to know which is or are the unfailing means of 
proof. This author has discussed that subject in two of the Sargas in this 
chapter.* The accepted means of proof are (1) ‘Pratyaki§a’ (direct percep- 
tion), (2) ‘Anumana’ (inference) (3) ‘Upamana’ (analogy) and (4) 

' Sabda ’ (authoritative word). I propose to set forth the views of this author 
with regard to the nature of each of them and their relative values. 

(1), Direct Perception. 

2. He says that just as the ocean is the principal source of all water 
so Pratyaksa amongst the means of proof is the principal source of knowledge.® 


1. Yogavasistha II. 13 to 16. 

2. Ibid. 17. 

3. Ibid. 4 to 9. 

4. Ibid. 18 and 19. 

5. Ibid. 19, 16. 
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According to him this is so not only in the matters pertaining to Vyavahara 
(our daily intercourse) but also in those, relating to Paramartha (the highest 
object of man’s attainment), i.e. to say, not only in the matter of cognition 
of the objects of the phenomenal world but also in that of the absolute 
reality. The process of reasoning by which he demonstrates this proposition 
is indeed subtle and original. 

3. It may be summed up thus : — According to the wise that knowledge 
can be deemed to have been derived from direct perception which arises from 
the contact of an object with the eye which is the principal organ of s^se- 
perception. These are however outward manifestations of an inner reality, 
which becomes both the Pramati. (knower) and the Prameya (thing to be 
known), the subject and the object. The subject is of the nature of the 
consciousness “ I ” and the object is of the nature of a Vrtti (modification) 
of the mind, which itself is also a product of a Vrtti which had originally 
arism in the pure consciousness. This Vrtti, whether it arises in the indivi- 
dual mind or as it had arisen in the universal mind, is known as the ‘ Saihvit,’ 
In the latter it had arisen without any specific reason but once having arisen 
it had given rise to numerous Samkalpas and Vikalpas (changing thou^ts) 
and had thereby given motion to it, as the result whereof, just as water itself 
assumes the forms of bubbles, ripples, waves &c., by the action of wind, diverse 
objects of the material world had come into existence and become manifest 
These objects consist of beings in different grades of development In thdr 
material forms they seem to be distinct and of vari^ted natures but these 
forms are like mere bubbles, having only a transient existoice, which they 
owe to their substratum, the underlying reality. 

4. Thus from the standix>int of the Absolute both the sentient and 
insentient creatures are unreal, mere conventional names and forms, but since 
the absolute permeates all of them they partake of its nature in a greater or 
less degree and therefore we can avail ourselves of the knowledge about them 
in order to rise from the known to the unknown, from the manifest to the 
unmanifest. Such knowledge arises in the case of an ordinary individual from 
the contact of his sense of perception with an external object but that is only 
a physical act and knowledge as such does not arise unless it is followed by 
a psychical process, which differs in the case of different individuals according 
to their psychical development. An ordinary individual is, on seeing an object, 
reminded merely of a similar object which he had seen or heard of. He has 
an eye only on its outer form, not its inner kernel. A philosopher, on the other 
hand, has his eye on the latter, which is the same in the case of all objects, 
physical or metaphysical. Thus, whenever he sees any object even with his 
physical eye, he is reminded of the First Cause (Parama Mahat), which, as 
said above, had assumed the form of objects. This does not mean that he is 
incapable of dealing with the object as such but only ra^ns that his mind 
remains placid even on seeing it, deals with it only so far as it may be 
necessary for an immediate purpose and does not allow his mind to be coloured 
by the impression produced therein, so that it may not disturb him in his 
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repose, when it is no longer nece^ry. As for himself too, he knows that 
the Pramata (Knower) in himsdf, making himself felt as self-consciousness 
in the form “I ” is also an assumed form of the same First Cause. Thus 
unlike an ordinary man, a philosopher has even in objective perception an 
Anubhuti (experience) of the self by the self. In this work therefore the 
term ‘Pratyafesa’ has been used in the sense of ‘Anubhuti' i.e. an 
actual realization of the truth. And just as one sees thin^ externally when 
the senses are turned towards the external world one can also see several things 
internally when one's sens<^ are drawn inwards, as in the case of the dream- 
exi>erience, which is common to all human beings. The only difference bet- 
ween such vision and a dream-vision is that the soul is in the sub-conscious 
state in the latter and in the conscious state in the former. The consciousness 
can be kept up even when the senses are drawn inwards, by the cultivation 
of a habit of deep thinking, while in such a state (Abhyasa). But one who 
cultivates that habit does so not for the sake of seeing the abstract forms of 
objects but for realizing by intense thinking the substratum underlying them. 
He therefore does not take them at their face-value and satisfy his greed in 
that manner but cultivates the habit of detachment (Vairagya) by reflecting 
over their source, mode of origin &c. By this dual mrans, Abhyasa and 
Vairagya, he ultimately reaches the First Cause, which appears to him 
inwardly as having a body made up of the universe extended in space and 
time. On reaching it he finds that there is no distinction between himself 
and that object, his own individuality merging in the universality of the 
object, and the universal consciousness itself alone survives in the form 
“ I myself am the cause of all that was, is and will be, there is naught else 
except my self." This kind of consciousness arises then as confidently as 
the consciousness “I exist" in the waking state. This therefore is also 
‘ Pratyaksa ’ of the nature of ‘ Anubhuti.’ Without such direct perception or 
actual realization, all knowledge however derived, is a burden on the brain, 
a mere intellectual exercise which increases egoism instead of decreasing and 
ultimately dissolving it. Without its dissolution true knowledge cannot arise 
as shown in this work by the illustrations of ,.§ikhidhvaja and Kaca in the 
first half of the Nirviacria-prakarana.i This is the reason why this author 
says that ‘ Pratyakisa ’ is the principal Pramana (instrument of knowledge ). 2 

2. Inference. 

5. Consistently with the above view he says that “ Anumana (inference) 
and others," by which he probably means ‘ Upamlana ’ (analogy), are the off- 
shoots of ‘ Pratyak§a ’.3 It can also be seen from the etymology of those 
words that the first means “ that which follows the Mana ” i.e. the ‘ Pratyaksa ’ 
and the second, “ that which is subsidiary to the Mana " and that therefore 
when the terms were first coined these two means of proof must have' been 


1. Yogavdskiha 11. 19. 18-32, IV. 77-111. 

2. Ibid. II. 19. 16-17. 

3. Ibid. 33. 
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intended to be made use of as auxiliaries to the principal means of proof. 
Even from the ways in which they come into operation they appear to be 
so, because we draw an inference as to a thing not before us bt^cause it is 
removed from our ken either by space or time, only from some data tefore 
us in addition to our past experience based on direct perception at some 
other time and place and we try to give an idea of a thing which is not 
familiar by drawing a comparison between it and a thing which is familiar 
and therefore perceived several times before, on the strength of a proi>erty 
which is common to both. It thus appears that this author’s view that the 
principal means of knowledge is the ‘ Pratyaksa ’ and that ‘ Anumana ’ and 
‘ Upamana ' are its offshoots is in accord with the accepted notions about 
the nature of those means but that his view as to what is meant by ‘ Pratyaksa ’ 
is peculiar to himself. 

6. Although thus he does not, like the Carvakas, disapprove of taking the 
assistance of the means of knowledge other than direct ixrccption, he has 
not discussed in his work the different problems connected with knowledge 
derived by inference. The reasons for not doing so may perhaps be that 
the Pratyaksa in his wider sense involves to some extent a consideration of 
the method of simple reasoning by inference, and that an elaborate discussion 
of that subject was fruitless and unsettled the mind instead of settling it in a 
definite position, which is the purpo^ of all philosophical thoughts 

3. Analogy. 

7. He has however a lot to say about the method of evaluation of an 
argument by analogy drawn on the strength of a common attribute between 
two objects, as he has made a very lavish use of illustrations drawn from a 
variety of the objects of our daily experience. Tliis is as it ^ould be be- 
cause in the commencement of philosophical studies abstract principles are 
not easily grasped if stated baldly but if they are supported by comparisons 
drawn between generally-known objects and the unknown object to be made 
known, the principles are quickly grasped and progress becomes easy. This 
author therefore commences his discussion as regards the utility of this means 
of proof by defining what is called a ‘Dpstanta’ (an illustration). Fie says 
that the wise call that a ‘ Djstianta ’ which yields a fruit in the form of the 
beneficial Imowledge of a thing which has not been seen or experienced 
through that of one which has been seen or experienced, because an invisible 
object cannot be known without a ‘ Dpstanta ’ just as one cannot see house- 
hold furniture in a house at night-time without a lamp. Each of those 
illustrations which have been given in this work relates to ^ thing which has 
a cause but they lead to the knowledge of that which is without cause because 
there is a relation of cause and effect between that which is compared and 
that with which it is compared, a kind of relation which exists in the case of 
all objects but since Brahma is an exception to that rule owing to its being 


1. Yogavasi ^ tha , II. 18. 67. 
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without cause, any illustratilon used while imparting a teaching as to that 
must be understood to have a common attribute only in one part of it.^ 
He then considers an objection of a rival school to the effect that Brahma 
being without form, an illustration of a thing having a form cannot lead to 
any knowledge of the former which can cause deliverance from bondage. 
In refutation thereof he says in effect that the illustrations are given not 
because we believe that the objects of this world from which they are drawn 
arc eternal or real like Brahma but because the nature of Brahma is partially 
reflected therein and so they are real so long as they seem to exist, like the 
objects appearing in a dream and have a connection with the ultimate reality 
and produce a desired result with reference thereto just as meritorious acts 
done even in a dream, in meditation &c., do produce results in the material 
world. Moreover it is not possible to get any other illustration except those 
of objects produced for the time! being in dreams, and of those produced by 
imagination, contemplation &c., in the waking state because the nature of 
the phenomena as a whole is under consideration and because there is nothing 
which can be deemed to be similar to the ultimate reality. The illustrations 
do not agree with the thing to be illustrated in all respects but that is not 
essential also even when the objects of the world are compared with one 
another, as when a jem is compared with a lamp, what is meant is that the 
gem has a lustre similar to that of a lamp, not also that it has in it things 
corresponding to oil, wick, &c. Therefore it is no use raising frivolous objec- 
tions to this method of proof.* 

4. Authoritative Word. 

8. Lastly, we come to a very debatable means of proof, namely, the 
‘ ,§abda-pramana.’ The ‘^abda’ (word) here meant is not that of anybody 
but that of the Aptas Le. of those on whom we can rely for oiir guidance. Such 
a word may be either written or oral. Under the first category would come 
all the Vedas and i§astras and under the second the oral instructions imparted 
by teachers. The recognised writers of the Advaita Vedanta school give a 
preponderating weight to this means of knowledge. But the author of 
this work gives such weight, as we have already seen, to direct perception, 
though by such perception he does not mean physical perception of a concrete 
object by the occular organ but the direct realization of the First Cause, 
which is the source of both the subject and the object, by the individual soul 
purged of all the crusts of imaginary sheaths foolishly adhered to for eons and 
eons.^ This does not however mean that this author approves of the method 


1. Yogmasistka U. 18. W-Si. 

2. Ibid. II. 18. 55-65. 

3. Br, su. I. 1. 3 and II, 1, 11 and Sahkrara’s Bliasya tlrereon, Vacaspati’s 
gloss on the latter &c., (N. S. P. edition, pp. 95 to 100 and 448-49) ; also Ramanuja's 
Bha§ya with the gloss of Abhyankar thereon (Jnanprakasa Press edition, 1904) 
pp. 192-205. 

4. Yogavasi^tha II. 19. 16-33, 
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of arriving at the truth by personal effort unaided by a study of any ancient 
^vorks or by instructions from a teacher. He is alive to the clanger of men 
of different grades of intellect arriving thereby at different conclusions to 
which Sankara draws attention while commenting on Brahmasutra IL 1. 11. 
He therefore draws a distinction between Pauru§a (human effort) which is 
“Ucchastra” (contrary to the scripture) and that which is “^strita” 
(approved by the scripture) and states that the former leads to a harmful 
object and the latter to the highest object ^ and further on says that if an 
effort approved by the scripture leads to a hamiful object it must be inferred 
that one’s previous effort (luck) likely to do harm is more i^owerful and that 
in that case one should not give up the attempt but make a grim deter- 
mination to succeed and grinding one’s teeth overpower the harmful effort 
by the beneficial one. At another stage too while expounding the topic of 
human effort he says that the wise call that *Pauru?a’ which consists of 
the movement of the limbs following upon that of the mind after a desire 
arises in the heart to attain the lasting and well-known fruit, which is conceived 
as the result of discharging such religious duties appropriate to the province 
in which one lives, as are expounded in the iSastras and as are gathered from 
the conduct of the good and that knowing the result of such human effort 
as the ‘ Purusatva,’ one should attain the highest fmit as so conceived, looking 
to one’s personal efforts alone for that purpose though it may be aided by 
a study of good scriptures and by association with good and learned persons.® 
As to what kinds of scriptures and good persons are to be resorted to, he 
later on says that the wise call that ‘Paramartha’ (highest object) which 
consists of the ‘ Ananda ’ (exultation) arising from an unending complacency 
and that those scriptures and good people should be resorted to from whom 
such ‘Paramartha’ can be secured.* As to how the benefit derived from 
such an application and the individual intellect developed by personal effort 
aid each other in the attainment of the goal, he says that they act and react 
on each other and contribute to mutual progress with the lapse of time like 
a lake and the lotuses therein. Lest one should hug the delusion that this 
effort is required to be made for a very limited period only, he says that the 
goal is reached as the result of such effort only if continued right from 
childhood onwards and in order that the reader may not feel disheartened by 
that assertion he adds that Vi^iju had conquered the Daityas, established 
order out of chaos in this universe and evolved these worlds not through the 
force of Daiva but through personal efforts.® Then after explaining how the 
mind can be persuaded to take to this path he lays down a time upto which 
one should regulate one’s conduct according to the dictates of the iSastras and 
teachers and that limit is the stage of spiritual development in which the 


1. Yogavasistha II. 5. 4. 

2. Ibid. II. 5. 8-9. 

3. Ibid. II. 6. 40-41. 

4. Ibid. II. 7. 28. 

5. Ibid. II. 7. 29-31. 
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mind acquires an equilibrium and remains unruffled by objects of sense 
and the knowledge of the e^ence is perfectly assimilated. Once that stage 
is attained one stands unmoved by the disturbance of mind likely to be 
created by the Srutis and Smrtis like the ocean without the mount Mahdara 
in it.^ 

9. There still remains the question which .Sastras this author approves 
of and whom he calls good men. As to that although he lays special stress 
on Purusartha and claims to teach a doctrine of mixed knowledge and action, 
which Vasistha having learnt from Brahraia had, like Sanatkumara, Narada 
and others formerly imparted to royal sages of yore,^ the goal according to 
him' is to realise the purport of the Mahav&kyas, “ Tattvamasi,” “Aham 
Brahmasmi ” and others.-"* Moreover, although it is but rarely that he cites 
authorities, he has expressly mentioned “all the Vedantas (Upanisads) such 
as the Brhadaranyaka and others”^ as an authority for one of his propo- 
sitions, for another he relies upon a “.sruti,”® at a third place he calls the 
instruction given by Vasistha as “ the purport of the Vedantas,”® at a fourth 
place he says : — “ How can the Atma which has been proclaimed by the 
sonorous verses of the Vedas, Vedlantas &c,, be forgotten once its realization 
has occurred,'*' at a fifth Vasi^tha says that Dasura instructed a son of a 
sylvan deity born on account of his boon with inter alia, conclusions drawn 
from the Vedas and Vedantas,® at a sixth Bhusunda calls Vasi§ta, “ the knower 
of all the Vedantas,”® at a seventh Rlama cites the authority of the Vedas, 
Agamas, Purapas and Smrtis in support of the proposition that the word of 
a Gum is an, injunction, at an eighth he cites the authority of the Smtis, 
and the Smrtis besides the common experience of men of all ages as to a 
dream-experience narrated by him and says that if the Garvaka view is 
accepted the Purapas, Itihasas, Smrtis &c,, together with the Vedas would be 
rendered purposeless**^^ and lastly, the author seems to have incorporated 
Cv:rtain Upani§ad texts ad hoc in his work at certain places,**® taken pithy 
sentences from others**® and to have as it were, written a Varttika on certain 
Upanisad texts.*'* These citations and allusions, few as they are in view of 
the vast extent of the work, are, in my opinion, sufficient to prove that 
Anandabodha Yati, who has commented on this work, was on solid ground 
in assuming that the author thereof not only accepted the Srutis, Smrtis, 
Purapas and Itihasas, as authoritative works but in addition to that believed 
that there was only one consistent doctrine underlying all of them inspite 
of some minor differences in details and that the said doctrine was the same- 
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as had been elaborated by the orthodox Veclantins of the Aupani§ad sc1kx)1, 
eacii in his own way, and in view of the requirements of his own age, namely, 
that the purport of the Upanii§ad teaching lay in tlie cissential identity of the 
individual soul with the supreme, which has been summed up in the four 
Mahavakyas, “ Tattvamasi ” and ethers. If still further proof were needed 
it is afforded by the facts that times without number this author has desig- 
nated the ultimate reality pervading the universe as Brahma and the Absolute 
as Param Brahma, and that he has made a very lavish use of the episodes 
contained in some of the Brahmastas and Upanii§ads e.g. those of Janaka, 
Bhusunda and Uddalaka and in some of the ItiMsas and Puifmas such as 
those of Arjuna, Prahlada, iSukra, Kaca, Gadhi, Visvamitra, Nandi, Mamtta 
and others. Anandbodha has also quoted some stanzas from Cliapter XV 
of the Aditya Purdtj^a in which there is a reference to a work which was in 
the form of a dialogue between Rama and Vasi?tha and the substance of the 
teaching embodied wherein was that knowledge was not an attribute of the 
self but was identical with it, that it was eternal, all-pervading and tranquil 
and that it was the self of all animate and inanimate beings which were 
one in essence and brought into existence as separate entities only by imagina- 
tion.^ I too have discovered that there are many common stanzas between 
the Yogavasktha and the Mauktikopankat, a decidedly very late Upanii§ad 
and! come to the conclusion that the latter must be the borrower.® Lastly 
Atmasukha and Mummaejideva, who have writtKi commentaries on the Laghu 
Yogavdsistha, have also interpreted the text thereof throughout as expounding 
the doctrine of the Aupani§adas, Vidyaranya in his works, Pancadail and 
Jwmimuktiviveka and Madhusudana Saraswati in his Siddhdntabindu, have 
accepted this work as an authoritative work of the Advaita doctrine and taken 
copious extracts therefrom. This evidence goes to establish that the ortho- 


1. Amndabodha’s Commentary on Y. V. I. 1. 18. (N. S. P. edition pp. 4-5). 

2. For instance vide M. U, II, wherein after the remark “ Atra Sloka bhavanti ” 
several stanzas are quoted whidi on even a superficial comparison can be con- 
fidently believed to have been taken bodily from the Yogavasi^tha e.g. M.U, 11 I is 
the same as FF. II. 5. 4., M.U. II. 2-4. have a dose resemblance with Y.V. II. 
9. 25-27, M.U. II. 5. with Y.V. II. 9. 30-31, M.U. II. 7-8 are almost identical 
with Y.V. II. 9. 32-33 and 35, M.U. II. 10-15 with Y.V. V. 92. 17-23, M.U, IL 15 
with Y.V. V. 92. 15, M.U. II. 26 with Y.V, Y. 91. 53-54, M.U. II. 27 with Y.V. 
V. 91. 48, M.U. 11. 29 with Y.V. V. 92. 26, M.U. 11. 32-37 with Y.V. V. 90. 4, 16 
20, 23, M.U. 11. 43-47. with Y.V. V, 92. 33-39, M.U. 11. 48 with 
Y.V. V. 91. 14, M.U. IL 57-60 with Y.V. V. 91, 29-32., M.U. 11. 61 with Y.V. 
I. 3. 11-13 and son on. Besides these there are certain stanzas in the former in 
which whole distiches seem to have been taken bodily from the latter. The differences 
that appear between some of the parallel stanzas and in , the order in which they 
appear in both the works are attributable to no other cause except that mentioned 
by me in my articles on the date of the Yogov<dsi?fha (Proceedings md Transactions 
of the Seventh All-India Oriental Conference, Baroda pp. 15-30, and Poona 
Orientalist, April 1938, pp. 29-44) nahMy, that there must be a different and earlier 
recension of the Yogavasi${ha than that commented upon by Anadabodha, namely 
the Devadutokta Samhitd. 
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dox Vediantins of earlier dates than that of Anandabodha were convinced 
that the author of the Yogavasisfha was one of their class, for otherwise they 
would not have made use of extracts and summaries made from that work, 
and that therefore apart from the above internal evidence, Anandabodha 
had a good reason for taking it for gianted that the doctrine of the Yoga- 
vashlha was one of the many ways in which the orthodox belief, that the 
purport of the Upanisads lay in teaching the essential identity of the individual 
and the supreme souls, had been interpreted upto the time of its author. 
This conclusion does not exclude the possibility of the existence of a difference 
between that doctrine and that of one branch of the Sankara school headed 
by Suresvara as regards the interpretation of Sankara’s dictum that salvation 
can arise only through knowledge. The author of this work may therefore 
have to be classed either with those of the other branch of that school headed 
by Wcaspati Mi§ra, if he was at all a follower of Sankara. Judging from 
certain data mentioned in my paper on “ The Date and Place of Origin of the 
Yogavasistha," referred to in foot-note 2 on p. 109', my present view is that 
he was not. There are also other reliable data leading to that conclusion. 
That point however requires a more elaborate elucidation than I can make in 
this paper. Nor is it necessary to do so here as the issue at present is only 
whether the author of this work was an Advaitin of the orthodox school or 
an apostate. What has been stated above is enough for demonstrating that 
he was one of the former class. 

10. Although that was so, it is a point worthy of note that he was not 
a blind respecter of the scriptures or of persons. Like a thorough rationalist 
he says that the guidance given by that scripture alone should be accepted 
which puts forth reasons in support of the propositions contained therein 
while one which does not do so should be shunned even though propounded 
by a and that even, a word of a child, if such,, should be accepted while 
that which is not such should be shunned even if it is uttered by Brahma, 
for, “ who would not overpower one, who having an extraordinary attachment 
towards old things, drinks the water of a well saying that it alone is drinkable 
by him because the well belongs to his father, disregarding the water of the 
Ganges in front of him?”^ Reverting to the same subject in Chapter V. 
wherein there is the episode of Prahlada tending to show that it is rather 
the grace of God than self-effort that leads to salvation, the author explains 
that Prahlada was a Mahitma, that whatever he achieved he did by personal 
effort alone, that the soul of man is Narayana himself, being related to him 
like oil to its seed and even like whiteness to a cloth and fragrance to a flower, 
that the words ‘ Vi§nu,’ and ‘ Atma,’ are synonymous like the words ‘ Vitapi ’ 
and ' Padapa,’ that the soul named Prahlada was impelled by the soul himself, 


1. Yogavasktha II. 18. 2-4. 
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i.e. by his Para Sakti, to become devoted to Vi^rju, that he himseif having 
made himself an object of contemplation understood the nature of the mind, 
that even Vi§nu is not able to impart knowledge to one who cannot think 
about his own self even though he may have propitiated Him for a long 
time and may be extremely devoted to Him, for, in the realization of the 
self the principal factor is contemplation about one’s seif made by self-effort, 
that this is accomplished by vigorously bringing under control one’s senses, 
which again can be done only by putting into action one’s own inherent jmwers 
and by no other method, that if the Lord were revealing himself to any being 
without personal effort, there seems no reason why he does not release from 
bondage the beasts and birds, that similarly if a Guru can make one cross 
the ocean of miseiy without one's own effort there is no reason, why he can 
not help a tame camel or bullock to cross it, that the fact is that nothing 
of importance which is achieved through one’s own self on bringing the mind 
under control can be achieved through Hari or through a Guru or through 
external objects, that one’s own self becomes the source of all the powers 
after the serpent of the senses is brought into control by a mind devoted to 
the goal and weaned from the objects of sense-perception and that tlierefore 
what one is required to do is to be devoted to one’s self and to worship one's 
self, so that one can realise one's self by itself and repose in it, devotion to 
Vi§pu having been prescribed only for the purpose of turning to the right 
direction the minds of those dull-headed men who are not inclined to study 
the scripture, make a personal effort and think of their own self.^ 

Other Means of Proof 

11. Besides the above four means of proof, which are the only ones 
recognised by the VaiSe§ikas and Naiyayikas, the Mimamsakas and Vedamtins 
recognise two others namely Anupalabdhi (non-perception) and ‘ Arthapatti ’ 
or ‘ Anyathanupapatti ’ (presumption or necessary implication). None of 
them however deserves to be considered a separate means of arriving at correct 
knowledge because the first is a mere negation of perception and the second 
a particular variety of inference. That being so, it can readily be taken for 
granted that the author of this work, who considers even the * Anumana ’ and 
‘ Upamana ' as off-shoots of ‘ Pratyaksa/ could not have recognised ‘ Anupalab- 
dhi ' and ' Arthapatti ’ as separate means for arriving at correct knowledge. 
As a matter of fact also he has not done so. 

Conclusion. 

12. It is apparent from what has preceded that out of the six means 
of proof recognised by the followers of Jaimini and Badarayapa, this author 
recognises the first four only, namely ‘Pratyaki§a' ‘Anumana’ ‘UparnSna’ 
and ‘ 5abda that his ‘ Pratyafc?a ’ is not the direct perception of an ordinary 
individual but that of a Yogi which is synonymous with ‘Anubhuti’ (per- 
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sonal experience), which is the result of a sustained personal effort of a quali- 
fied aspirant made under the guidance derived from the written and spoken 
authoritative word of such masters of the Adhyiatmavidyla (science of onto- 
logy) , of which all the other branches of metaphysics are auxiliaries, as treat 
him like a Dvija worthy of being guided by persuasive precepts supported by 
rational explanations involving inferences and analogies, not like a ,§udra 
amenable only to an iron discipline and stern command, that therefore the 
latter three means of knowledge are according to him only auxiliaries of 
the first, which is the principal one, that all the ancient scriptures, the Vedas, 
Upanisads, Itihasas and Puraijas, are, in his view, fit to be studied subject to 
the above limitation, that none should be accepted as a teacher, however 
high his position in the world of letters, unless he satisfies the above test and 
that the guidance that such scriptures and teachers can give should be resorted 
to only so long as the true purport of the Mahavakyas, the identity of the 
self of the individual with that of the universe as a whole is not realized by 
‘Anubhuti.’ 

Closing Remarks. 

13. The author of this work can, in view of the above, be described in 
one word as an Orthodox Rationalist or a Rational Sandtcmist and his 
views on the several problems of life must therefore commend themselves in 
this age of rationalism to all the educated persons who can think for them- 
selves and of their selves and desire a re-organisation of the present convulsed 
social fabric on sound lines. It might appear strange that a work on philo- 
sophy and that too, one of which the predominant doctrine is that of 
Absolute Monism, which involves a negation of aught else except the One 
Essence, should have any solutions of such problems to offer. It is neverthe- 
less true that this vast ocean of the Yogavdsisthd contains sweral useful 
priceless jems whose lustre is likely to throw considerable light on the solution of 
several problems which agitate the minds of the thinkers in all ages. It is 
my ambition to dive deep into that ocean on some future occasion, extract 
the gems from their hidden recesses therein, polish them a little so as to 
enable them to expose their lustre and arrange them like exhibits in a sort 
of word-museum for the gaze, admiration and, I hope, enlightenment also, of 
those with a developed sense of appreciation. 


A NOTE ON NA STANAN SAMMRSATI 

(APASTAMBA-SRAUTASUTRA VI, 4. 2) 

By 

P. E. DUMONT, Baltimore. 

In a passage of the Apastamba-israutasutra, in which the author gives 
the rule for the milking of the cow that must yield the milk for the agtiihotra- 
offering, we find the following strange statement : “wa stanm sammrsoti” 

According to the dictionaries, sarn-mrs has the same meaning as the 
simple mrs “ to touch.” Therefore one is at first inclined to translate literally : 
“ He (the man who has to milk the cow) does not touch the teats” ; and 
in fact Caland has translated : “Er beruhrt die Zitzen nicht.” But it 
is of course impossible to milk a cow without touching her teats,—*' sarvuiha 
sarjtynarsimapmtisedko na yujyate ’sakyatvut ” says a comnnentator. — 
Caland explains the passage by saying : " Nachdem durch das Kalb die Milch 
zum Fliessen gebracht ist, beruhrt er nicht, wie im gewdhniichen Trdben, 
mit der befeuchtetm Hand, die Zitzen.” — ^That is : “ After the milk has 
been caused to flow by the calf, one does not touch the teats with the wet 
hand, as is done in ordinary circumstances.” 

This explanation is evidently founded on the commentary of the parallel 
passage of Hiraiiiyakesin : ” na saninifsati : prasavartham sodakem paiiim 
’dho na sammYsatV’ It seems, however, impossible to admit that, in the 
text of Apastamba and in tire parallel passages of Hirapyakesin and Baudlra- 
yana, the words sadakena pW}ind” (with the wet hand), the words which, 
according to that interpretation, would express the principal idea of the 
rule, must be understood. 

The source of that passage of Apastamba and of the parallel passages 
of Hirapyakdin and Baudhiayana is surely the following text of the Tai- 

ttiriya-Brahmapa : purvau duhydj jye^thmya jykiktkineyasya 

aparau duhydt km^k^hasaya fmi^thmeyasya . . . ; na sammsali, pdpava- 
syasasya vydvrttycd" 

In this text, and consequently also in the passages which have this 
text as their sour(^, sam-^rkUi, accordingly to etymology, means “ to toudi 
two or more things at the same time,” and there is no question of a wet 
hand. — “ For somebody who is the oldest son of the oldest wife of his father, 
one should milk the two teats in front ; for somebody who is the youngest 
son of the youngest wife of his father, me should milk the two teate bdiind. 
In order to avoid confusion (in ord^.that one may not make any mistake 
in the due order), one does not touch simultaneously (that is, one does 
not touch more than one teat a time) .” 
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It is true that the commentator of the Taittirlya-Brahmaiia explains 
sammrMi by mardayati (one crushes, one squeezes) znd pdpamsyasa hy 
papayuktam vastu (bad matter). Ha says : “ In ordinary life, before milk- 
ing, after the sucking of the calf, for greater stimulation, they squeeze the 
teats (of the cow) with fingers. Here (at the sacrifice) one prohibits that. 

One does not squeeze (the teats), for the exclusion of papmasya^a. The 
pdpavasyasa is the bad matter obtained by violence done to the teats. In 
order to avoid that, the sque^ing of the teats does not take place (there is 
no squeezing of the teats).” But these explanations are of course madmis- 
sibie. Sammrsati does not mean “he squeezes.” and pdpavasyasa docs not , 
mean “bad matter.” The meaning of pdpavasayasa is well established. 

It means “confusion; mixture of bad and good.” For example : “They 
do so lest there should be a confusion of classes, and in order that society 
may be in proper order” (Sat. Br. 5. 4. 4. 19).-“ The gods arranged the 
metres so, as it ought to be. lest there should be a confusion” (sat. Br. 1. 

8 2. 10).— “Now, confusion occurs in that they perform the same 
thing with’ a better and a worse instrament ; for the ass is worse than 
the horse ; they lead the horse in front to avoid confusion ; therefore the 
worse follows after the better” (Taitt. Samh. 5. 1. 2. 2-3). ^ I 

na stanm sarftmrsati means : “ He does not touch the teats simulta- 
neously ; he does not touch more than one teat at a time. 

In other passages concerning the rules of tlie agnihotra, sammrsati has 
the same meaning. It means.;: “He touches at the same time.” For 
example in Apastamba-srautasutra VI. 8. 4. b. The adhvaryu has drawn 
four or five spoonfuls of milk from the agnihotra-pot, and has poured them 
into the large agnihotra-spoon. Thai, gdrhapatye 'hastam pratapya, ^ 
sammrsati, having warmed his hand at the garhapatya fire, he touches 
simultanecJusly (the milk contained in the agnihotra-spoon and the agni- 

hOtra-pot) . _ ■ r 

The parallel passage of Hiranyakesin has : unnitam sthaUm ca- ■ 
bhimrsati “ he touches that which has been drawn and the agnihotra-pot.” 

And the parallel passage of Baudhayana has ; “ athai ’te sammrsati 

“then he touches simultaneously the two things” (Baudh. :gr. s. III. 8. 18). 

And the commentator (Baudh. Sr. s. XX. 20) explains : “uhhayam samm-rsed 
yac ca sthdlydm sruggatam ce he should touch, at the same time, the 
two things, that which stands in the agnihotra-pot and that which is contain- 
ed in the agnihotra-spoon.” 


A NOTE ON A UNIQUE IMAGE OF YAMA 

By 

A. S. GADRE, Baroda. 

The object of this note is to bring to the notice of scholars a sculpture of 
Yama, which is so very common in Gujarat and which at the same time has 
never before been noticed and illustrated in the standard works on Hindu Ico- 
nography. The accompanying plate shows an image of Yama which is seen 
as a dik-pala in the main niche of the southern mandovara of the famous 
temple of Hiafakesvara, the Lord of Gold, the tutelary deity of the Nagara 
Brahmanas, in Vadnagar, an ancient historical town in the Mehsana District 
of tlie Baroda State. Such images are to be seen in many siva temples in 
Baroda proper as well. The photo illustrates Yama in the so-called tnbhafiga 
pose, with a crown, circular ear-rings, necklaces, anklets and sandals. 

He has four hands and holds a gada in the upper right hand a pen or lekham 
in lower right hand. A bird, possibly a cock, is perching on the rod he holds I 

in his upper left hand and a book appears in his lower left hand. There are i 

two female chowrie-bearers standing cross-legged on his sides. A muhi^u (?) | 

stands between his legs. The folds of his upper garment are visible. ? 

It was originally not possible to identify this image as no dhyuim fully i 

or partially agreeing with it was traceable in most of the standard works on 
iconography which were published upto 1935, when I came across this image 
during my tour to enlist monuments in the Kheralu taluk of the Mehsma 
prant of Baroda. I was helped in! the correct identification of the sdupture 
by the Devaimmrtiprahmi).am and thd Rupamar}4onmn published later on. 

Yama, except as a dik-pala, is rarely described independently. In the des- 
cription of the Kalari aspect of 5iva,i Yama is described as paying homage to 
Siva with two hands. The Amiumad-bheddgama^ lays down that Yama 
should have two hands. This and other details do not tally with our image 
as illustrated in the accompanying photograph. However, its one detail, viz. 

|;T firtf — ^there should be two females with chowries— is observed in 

our sculpture. The Vip^udharmottartyarii^ describes Yama seated on a 
mahi$a, with Dhumonia, his consort, seated in his left lap. Though he 
has four hands, he is said to hold different weapons,' e.g. trisula and Ak?atmld 
in the left hands. His secretary, Chitragupta, is said to carry a pen and a 
book— a feature noticeable in our image of Yama. The dkyanas of this 
deity given in the Devatamurli-prakaraitam and Rupamatt^mam^ of Mapi^ana 

1. T, Gopinath Rao’s Elemmts af Hindu Iconography, Vol. 11, pt. 2, proH- 
malak^dndm, Skt. text, p. 79. 

2. Jhid, page 256. (Skt. text). 

3. Ibid, page 527, 

4. DevatSmuftiprakaranam and Rupma'^d^nam ; (Calcutta Sanskrit series 
Vol. XIL). By U., M. Sankhyatirtha ; ppi ^ and 11. 
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(15th cen. a.d.) almost completely agree with the description of our sculp- 
ture given above. These dhy&^as axe 

[ 3To V, ^ 'I ] 

‘(He should have) in his (four) hands a pen, a book, a cock and a rod. 
Dark of complexion, Yama should ride a big buffalo.’ 

An almost identical dhydna from the Rupamm^iamm is as follows :~ 

m: tftcf: U 

One slight variation is that the upper right hand of the deity of our sculp- 
ture holds a gada whereas in the upper left hand we see the kukkutn perched 
on the dai}4ci or the rod. 

Yama"^ is described in the Rg-veda asi the son of Vivasvat and ^arahyu. 
He is described as the first man who died and was an object of terror. It is 
implied that Yama is a god. He is not expressly called a god but only a 
king {R. V. IX.11.8) who rules the dead. In later mythology he is reduced 
to the position of a dik-pdla and the guardian of the mriyu-loka. He is the 
acknowledged judge of the dead and metes out punishments. As the dispenser 
of justice he is called Dharmaraja and this aspect of his is fully borne out 
in our sculpture by the lekham and palm he is shown holding in his lower 
two hands. Death is the path of Yama {R-.V. 1.38.5) and in R.V. 1.165.4 he 
appears to be identical with death {miftyu).^ A bird either the owl (uluka) 
or pigeon (kapota) (Ry. X.165.4) is said to be the messenger of Yama. 
This fact may account for the presence of a bird, possibly mistaken for a 
cock in later period, perching on a rod in his hand. Thus we see that Vedic 
tradition is continued in later mythology with slight and inevitable changes. 

It will be clear from the above discussion that for correct identification 
of Hindu images in Gujarat and Klathifiwiaid" especially, works like the Devcdd- 
mmtiprakara}}am and the Rupamasfdo^om of the eminent architect Sfitra- 
dhara Mandana are quite indispensible and very reliable. Sculptures difficult 
of identification can be accurately identified with the help of these works 
of Mandana, whose treatises on iconography give dhySnas of certain rare 
images which cannot be found described in other works on Indian Iconography 
or which are peculiar to this part of India. Mapdana as also his father 
srikshetra were under the patronage of Mahara^ Kumbha (15th cen. a.d.) 
of Mewiad, who was a famous builder of monuments. 


1. Elements of Hindu Iconography -, T. Gopinath Rao’s, Vol. II, pt. 1 p, 525 

2. Vedic Mythology by A A. MacdonELL, p. 172. 





{With fli0 kind permission of the Director of Archeeohgy, Baroda. 


Sculpture on the outside of a wall of the HatakeSvara Temple, Vadnagar. 




USE OE GUNS AND GUNPOWDER IN INDIA FROM 
A, D. 1400 ONWARDS. 

By 

P. K. CODE, Poona. 

Sir P. C. Ray in his History of Hindu Chemistry^ has collected much 
valuable information about Gunpowder, Saltpetre and the Mineral Acids. In 
connection with the belief entertained in some quarters that the ancient 
Hindus had the knowledge of the art of manufacturing gunpowder he quotes 
a passage from Sukramti^ or the Elements of Polity of Sukracarya, contain- 
ing mention of Agni-cfmia or fire-powder (gunpowder) and to Ndldsira or 
gun, but concludes by the remarks that “ iSukraruti is a patch-work in which 
portions of Chapter IV were added sometime after the introduction of gun- 
powder in Indian warfare during the Moslem period.” ® 


1. Vol. I, Calcutta, 1902, pp. 95-103'. 

2. Ed. by Vidyasagara pp, 555-57 verses 201-211. Verse_202 mentions agni- 
cur^a or gunpowder. Nalastra or gun is mentioned in verses 203, 205, 210, Golalf 
ilohamayalf) or cannon-ball is mentioned in verses 204, 209, 211. Laghunala or a 
gun witli a light barrel is mentioned in v. 204. Nilakantba Caturdhara, the com- 
mentator of the Mahabharata (Between 1650-1700 A.D.) refers to mla in the follow- 
ing passage 

This is a description of iron guns. Agneyau$adha — agnicur^ = gunpowder 
(Vide Sabhdparvan, v. 21. Chitrashala Edition of the Mahabharata, Poona, 1929, 
p. 17). „ •.'■■■ 

3. " Dr. R. L. Mitka, judging from- the description of guns alone, concludes 

this portion to be spurious vide Notices of Sanskrit MSS Vol. V, p, Vide 

p. 145 of Chronology of Modern India (A.D. 1494-1894) by James Burgess, Lon- 
don 1913 

“A.D, 1702 Gunpowder first manufactured at Madras.” Obviously this entry 
refers to the English manufacture of gunpowder at Madras. It would be useful to 
investigate and record references to the manufacture of gunpowder in India earlier 
than A.D. 1702 by either Moslems or Hindus between, say, 1400 and 17CS a.d. 
A Maxatha in the employ of Tipu Sultan by name Shivaji Mahadeva has recorded 
some information about Tipu Sultan's army while at KaJmeri in the province of 
Kopal near Tungabhadra. According to this information Tipu manufactured guns 
for his army and ceased purchasing guns imported by the English. 

( ‘‘jfsqr sntd'. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Parasnis in Jan. 1911.) 

The Peshwas purchased pieces of canotm from the in December 1759. 

Rfpmaji Mzdiadeva w^s gsked to purchas^.'th^'fe^ |)f. i^nnpn the English 

. I i-t;, S| •> ;i-,' i ’ 


fequT— No, 22 (Pub. by 
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The above conclusion raises the question about the earliest reference to 
guns and gunpowder as also their use in Indian warfare. About this question 
Dr. P. C. Ray makes the following remarks 

“ The first record of the use of cannon and gunpowder in Indian war- 
fare is in the memoirs of Baber. In 1528 he forcsed the passage of the 
Ganges near Kanauj with the aid of artillery'^ 

Let us now record some autlientic references to the invention and use of 
gunpowder and guns in the European records. According to Encyclopsedia 
Britcmnica- “we have authentic information of guns in France in 1338 and 
in Florence in 1326 and that the Oxford MS De Officiis Regum of 1325 gives 
an illustration of a gun.” This information clearly proves that Baber’s use 
of ^ns and gunpowder in 1528 in his Indian warfare is about 200 years after 
their invention in Europe about 1325. 

We are concerned in this paper with the earliest reference to the use of 
guns and gunpowder in the Indian warfare by Moslems or their enemies. 

The Rd$ MaW states that Mahomood Begurra, the celebrated Mahom- 
medan king of Gujarat in his fight against the pirates of Bulsar used a force 
consisting of musketeefs and gunners about a.d. 1482.^ He also cannonaded 
the city of Champaner according ito the Muhammadan account of the fall 
of Champaner recorded in the Rds Malay 

In the history of the Vijayanagar kings we find references to pyrotechny^ 
in which gunpowder may possibly have been used. 


at Bombay weighing more than 20 seers (Pesh. Dajtar Selection, No. 45, p. 101). 

In Pesh. Daft. No. 39. Letter 70 of 6-9-1766 repair to guns and manufacture of 
ammunition is mentioned. 

1. Vide article on early Asiatic fire- weapons by Maj. Gen. R. Maglagan in 
the Joum. As. Soc. Bengal. Vol. XLV, pp. 30ff. 

2. Fourteenth Edition, 1929, Vol. Il, p. 3. 

3. This book is also known as the Hindoo Annals of the Province of Gujarat 
by A. D. Forbes, founder of the Forbes Goozerathi Sabha, !l^mbay. (Born July 1821 
and died at Poona on 31st August 1865). 

4. Ibid., p. 283. 

5. Ibid., p. 288, Vide also p. 65 Briggs ; Feristha (History of the Rise of 
the Mahomedan Power in India till a.d. 1612) Calcutta, 1910, Vol. IV, p. 65 
Briggs remarks about the use of musketeers in the siege of Champaner as follows 

“This is the first mention of artillery and musketry in the Guzerat history. 
They were probably introduced by the Arabs and Turks from the Red Sea and 
Gulf of Persia,” p. 69. Use of a shell against Raja Beny Ray's palace in the siege 
of Champaner is mentioned. Briggs’ note on the word shell reads 

The word is hooka. The use of shells at this early period is femarkable, 
although it is mentioned that the Moslems employed grenadoes in tfieir ships at 
the time the Portuguese readied India.” 

6. The following reference to the use of fireworks at Vijayanagar is noteworthy: 
A.D. 1443, ‘Abdur Razzaq, the ambassador from the Court of Sultan Shah Rukh 
Who stayed in Vijayanagar from end 9 f April a.d. 144B tUl the 5th of December A-I>, 
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In the historical poeni' Kcttithlravanmamrajavijayam'^ composed in a.d. 
1648 we have references to guns (pirangi) carried on carts together with 
thousands of bags of gunix)wder taken with the army in the exijedition of 
Raijadullakhan against the king of the Karnatak and his feudatories. 

In a work called the Ymanaparipatl-mukrmm comjwsed by Dalapati- 
raya under his patron Madhavasimha about a.d. 17642 we have the draft 
of a letter to be addressed by the king to the officer in charge of the king’s 
artillery called Analddhyaksa ordering him to make the artillery ready for 
action. This draft as given in the Yavamparipafi mukrama makes interesting 
reading and hence may be reproduced from MS No. 409 of 1882-83 in the 
Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona 
Folio 10— 


Mhw n 

3 #- 

From the above passage we get some Sanskrit equivalents of terms de- 
noting the artillery and its equipment. Ymtrc^dla is evidently the place or 
building where the guns and their accessories were stored. GulikMgara 
Curna means gunpowder and reminds us of the term agnicurv.a mentioned 
in the Sukranlti as we have seen above. We further get the terms uW^mtdUkd 
meaning portable guns carried on camel’s back, haymdlikd, those carried on 
horse-back, and gajandlikd, those carried on the back of elephant. 

It appears that the term ndlikd had become current since the importa- 
tion of guns into India as we find the usage of the term in the above passage 
from a work of the 18th century. I shall now quote a passage from a 17th 
century poem called Sambhurdjacarita composed by Harikavi alias Bhanu- 


1443 during the reign of Devaraya II mentions the use of pyroiechny in the Maham- 
vanii j estival (See Elliot. His. of India, IV, pp. 117-118). Perhaps in the pyrotechny 
referred to above gunpowder may have been used. According to Sir P. C. Ray 
(His. of Hindu Chemistry Vol. 1. p. 100 f, n. 4) . “ Saltpetre has been in use from 
time immemorial as the basis of Rocket and other -fireworks both in China and 
India.” 

1. §iva-caritra-vrtta Samgraha (Khanda I— Kanadi Vibhlga). B. I. S. 
Mandal, Poona, 1938, p. 4. The author of the poem Kmibiravanarasardfavijayam 
is Govinda Vaidya. He was a resident of Srirangapattan and a court-poet of the 
Mysore kings. He wrote this poem at the instance of Nanjarajendra, the general of 
Kanthiravanarasaraya in tlie Sal<a year 1570 (Sarvadhari Sarhvatsara) = A.D. 1648. 
He was a Smarta Bralimin, well versed in Sanskrit and Kanarese languages. His 
patron, K. Narasaraja ruled from A.D. 16384659. 

2. Vide M. M. Patkar’^ artii^e H XIV, No. 1, pp. 153-57. 
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bhatta^ in a.d. 1685. The poet describes in the Mowing stanzas of the 
sambhurajacmita (MS No, 191 of 1875-76) folio 71^' the thundering of guns 
on the battle-field, where Sambaji, the son of Shiva ji the Great, is shown 
as being surrounded by the army of the enemy • 

“ dcf; 


Folio 72b— 


Folio 92 — 


I? 1:^: II ’ 

=51^^ qR:qn%i! 5^r dcT: ii ii 





fSfd: II S'! II ' 


Verse 91 quoted above contains a good description of the series of can- 
non-balls (sugolakatati) issuing from the mouths of cannons {ndUkavaktrata}!^ 

udgata) and looking like a row of sufis, destroying the army of the 

enemy. 

From the 17th century we shall now go to the 16th century an^ quote 
a passage from a Sanskrit poem, called the Rdstrmdhavamsamahdkdvya^ 
composed by a Ddksmdtya poet of the name Rudrakavi at the court of the 
Bagalan king Narayaina Shah in A.D. 1596. In Chapter XX, v. 52 we have 
the following description of red-hot cannon-balls issuing from the mouths of 
guns 



It appears from the above verse of a.d. 1596 that the iron cannon-ball 
{dyasagolakai}}.) with which the gun was charged (ndlikdvmihaia) contained 
within it sharp arrows (sitasarai^) and stones or gravel (upalaib). This 
description finds its analogue in Nilakalptha Caturdhara’s description of guns 
in the latter part of the 17th century in which he describes guns as machines 
(yantrmii) made of iron (lahamaydni) and capable of throwing away 
ipraksepakm) by the force of gunpowder (dgneyausadhabdena) balls of 
lead (slsa) bell-metal (kamsyd) and stones {drsadgola). 


1. Vide my paper on Hari Kavi Annals, Vol. XVI pp, 262-291, 
?, Gmkwad Ori. Series, No. V, Baroda^ 1917, 
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A further reference to tiSUM is found in a work called the Ak^abhaira- 
vatantra^ which appears to have been ocmposed during the prosiierous days 
of the Vijayanagar Empire, most probably before a.d. 1550. In the 60th chap- 
ter of this encyclopaedic work tiie king is advised to worship 32 weapons on 
a particular day. Among these weapons nMika is mentioned as No. 23 

Folio m (of B. O. R. I. MS No. 43 of 1025-26). 

“ Trayavimiam ndliMstram svdstiham tadmantaramF 

As Abdul Razrnq, who visited the Vijayanagar Court in a.d. 1443 mentions 
the use of pyroieclmy at the Mahanavami festival, the use of gunpowder 
appea;rs to have been current in the Vijayanagar Empire about the middle of 
the 15th Century and this fact would justify our interpretation that the ex- 
pression ndlikdstrd ’ in the above passage means a gun and nothing else, 
especially in view of the reference to musketeers and gunners about a.d. 1482 
used by Mahmood Begurra in cannonading the city of Champaner. 

In the Deccan also the use of gunpowder appears to have been introduced 
about 10 years earlier than that made in the siege of Champaner in 1482 A.D. 
Mahmud Gawan during his second campaign against Belgam in a.d. 1472 
made use of mines successfully to make a breach in the walls of the fort. 
The account of this campaign^ given to us by Prof. Sherwani on the autho- 
rity of Burhdnu-i~ma'dthir^ and Ferishta^ reads as follows : — “ Second cam- 
paign ; Belgam — 1472 : The Khwajah informs the King that ParkStah of 
Belgam and the chief of Bankapur want to raise an insurrection and invade 
Goa and offers to lead the expedition himself, but His Majesty decides to 
command the expedition in person and orders a vast army to be collected at 
the capital. Immediately when everything is ready he marches direct to 
Belgam, a fortress of great strength, surrounded by a deep moat full of water. 
Besieging the place he orders that the moat should be filled up with rubble 
and wood in order to facilitate the entry of the royal army when time comes ; 
but the Khwajah’s work to that end in the day is frastrated by the Rai’s 
men during the night as they clear the moat of the rabble under cover of 
darkness. On this the whole strategy is changed and mines are laid under 
the walls of the fort under cover of a new wall erected parallel to the former 


1. In a paper submitted by me to the Kamatak Historical Conference (May 
1938) I have proved that the work called the Akisabhairavatantra (MS No. 43 of 
1925-26 in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute) has nothing to do 
with Tantra, but that it is a work dealing with the inner life of the iangs of Vijaya- 
nagar in elaborate detail and bearing on all its aspects, civil, religious, political and 
cultural. The original of this copy is in the Tanjore MSS Library. 

2. Vide pp, 263if. of the Journal of Indian History, Madras, Vol. XVI. Article 
by Prof. H. K. Sherwani on “Mahmud Gawan’s Campaigns in the Maharashtra.” 

3. Published by the Persian Texts Society, Hyderabad (Deccan). It con- 

tains a number of diplomatic letters to the kings of Gujarat and Jaunpur as well 
as to the rulers of Turkey, Persia, Hiiat etc... •'; 

4. Ferishta’s History of India was wdtten at Bijapur in the time of Ibrahiig 

Adil^ah II, (157^626), ' : 
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and as this laying of mines is entirely a new thing in the Deccan, the Rai is 
not aware of the significance of the new walls being created. Anyhow three 
mines, those from the posts of the Khwajah Yusuf ‘ Adil Khan and Faf-hul- 
lah “ Imadu'Imulk burst open the wall and breaches are effected.” 

As stated in the above account the laying of mines for bursting open 
the walls of forts was a new thing in the Deccan in a.d. 1472. The use of 
mines presumes the importation of gunpowder or its manufacture in India, 
if such manufacture could be proved to have been carried out in the 15th 
century in Gujarat, Deccan and at the Vijayanagar court. 

From A.D. 1472 we now go to A.D. 1406, when gms were available in 
Bengal according to an a<xount of Mahaun, a Chinaman^ who visited Bengal 
at that time and who was attached as an interpreter to the suite of Cheng 
Ho, sent by the Chinese Emperor, Yung-lo with a party of 30,000 soldiers in 
a fleet of 62 ships to tlie various kingdoms of the western Ocean in order to 
show that China was rich and strong. Mahaun describes the language of 
the people as Bengali and states that Persian also was spoken in Bengal. 
He states that “ not having any tea they offer their guests the betel-nut in its 
place.” He further records : The mulberry tree and silk worms are found 
there. Silk handkerchiefs and caps embroidered with gold, painted ware, 
basins, cups, steel, Guns, knives and scissors are all to be had there. They 
mlanufacture a white paper from the bark of a tree, which is smooth and 
glossy like a deer’s skin.” 

The reference to “ Guns ” in the above extract is very important as it 
proves that guns were to be seen in Bengal about 1406 a.d. when Mahaun 
visited the country. This reference, therefore, takes the antiquity of Guns 
in India and consequently of gunpowder upto say 1400 a.d. I shall feel 
grateful if any scholar publishes reference to Guns or gunpowder in Indian 
literature earlier than a.d. 1400. 

I shall now summarize in chronological order the reference to guns, gun- 
powder, mines, etc. recorded by me, in the following lines 

European References 
A.D. 1325 — Picture of a gun in an Oxford MS. 

A.D. 1326— Gmws in France and Florence. 

Indian References 

A.D. 1406— References to “gwws” in Bengal by Mahaun, a Chinese Inter- 
preter. 

1. Vide JRAS 1895, Mahaun’s Account of the Kingdom of Bengala (Bengal) 
by Geo. Philips, pp. 523ff, Cheng Ho was ordered to go on the expedition in the 
6th month of the year 1405. The party visited Cochin China, Straits and India and 
gave presents to the princes and chiefs. Mahaun has given us an account of 20 
kingdoms visited by the expedition. Mahaun’s Travels are just like those of Marco 
Polo, Friar Odoric and Ibn Battuta. Mhhaun’s book contains also an account of 
Culicut, prmus, Aden, the A^dives and many other places in the Ipdian Oce^, 
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A.D. 1443— " Pyrotechny ” at Vijayanagar Court mentioned by Abdur 
Razzaq. 

A.D. 1472 — ^Use of “mines'" at the siege of Belgjam in the Deccan (for the 
first time) by Mahmud Gawan. 

A.D. 1482 — k force of musketeers and gimners at the siege of the fort of 
Champaner by Mahmud Begda. 

A.D. 1528— Baber’s use of cannon and gunpowder near Kanauj. 

A.D. 1596— Ndlikd — Gun, mentioned by Rudrakavi, the Court-poet of Nam- 
yan Shah of Baglan. 

A.D. 1648— References to guns carried on carts together with bags of gun- 
powder by Govinda Vaidya. 

A.D. 1685— Hari Kavi’s description of guns ( = nalika) and gunfire in tlie 
Sambhurdjacarita. 

A.D. 1764— Dalapatiraya’s Sanskrit draft of a letter to be addressed by a 
king to his analddhyak^a or the officer-in-charge of artillery 
to keep the yantrasala ready for action. 

I believe the above references would be found sufficiently authentic and 
instructive as they take the antiquity of the use of guns and gunpowder in 
India upto, say, 1400 a.d. I shall be happy to know from veteran researchers 
any references to guns and gunpowder as used in India between a.d. 1300 
and 1400. 

P. S. — Since this article was sent to the press I have been able to note a 
few more references to Guns. These are as follows 

(1) Three iron Guns bearing inscriptbns and recording the names of 
Earuqi Kings Mubarik and Adil ShSh, One is dated 1554-5 a.d. while 
another is dated possibly 1589 A.D. (Vide p. 73 of Inscriptions in C. P. and 
Berar by Hira Lal, Nagpur, 1916) Item 102 — Khandwa Gun Inscriptions— 
Item 94 on p .68— Asirgadh Gun Inscriptions ( a bronze gun made at 
Burhanpur in a.d, 1663 and another in a.d, 1664.) 

(2) Barbosa (a.d. 1515) refers to riders of elephants with bows, arrows 
and handguns (Vide p. 259 of History of Gujarat by Commissariat, Vol. I, 
1938). 

(3) The Campubharata of Anantakavi (c. 1500 A.D.) describes gunfire 
as follows (Stabaka III, v. 54— p. 113 of N. S. Press Edition, Bombay, 
1903) 

0 ’AV II ” 

(4) Prof. Ramanayya (Vide p. 129 of Vijayanagar ; Third Dynasty) 

states that the Vijayanagar army wae 'W^i; in artillery, which comprised a 
corps of musketeers and sever^il The Mnssaime.iis m^de use <ii 
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artillery fully with, the hdp of Turkish gunners trained in European wars. 

(5) Sir E. Denison Ross {Arabic History of GujarM, 1928) refers to 
guns (p. 220), shot and ball (p, 453), broken gun-carriage (p. 497), five 
hundred brass guns in the army of Gujarat (p. 568), 12000 muskets in 
Gujarat, etc. 

(6) On November 1, 1526 Baber witnessed the casting of a gun by 
Ustad Ali Kuli (Vide pp. 343-344 of Memoirs of Baber by Erskine, London, 
1826). 

(7) In the Rabari Songs of Kathiawar recorded by B. L. Mankad 
p. 66 of Bombay Univ, four. VII (New Series) Ft. IV, we find a reference 
to guns in conn«Jtion with a marriage party - 

“ Dmms are beaten and guns are fired as the bride-groom’s marriage 
party starts from the house of the bride.” 

(8) Principal Dr. Balkrishna sometime ago published an article on 
Fire arms in the Mahdbharata in! the Rajaram College Magazine called the 
Rajaramian. Dr. V. S. Sukhthankar has shown to me a reprint of it but I 
have not examined the views of Dr. Balkrishna stated in this article. 

(9) About Saltpetre, vide pp. 66-67 of The Travels of John Albert de 
Mandelso from Persia into East Indies (London, 1669). Sir P. C. Ray 
regards this as the earliest account of Saltpetre on a commercial scale, (vide 
Hindu Chemistry, I, p. 100). Regarding Transport of Saltpetre in India in 
the Seventeenth Century by land and Sea, vide Jour, of Beh. and Orissa 
Res. Society, XXV, Pt. I (March, 1939)— article by J. N. Sarkar, Feb. 6th, 
1627 — about Rs, 2,500 were exacted from the English factories at Surat as 
taxes on Saltpetre and Sugar conveyed by a caravan. 


TERMS IN STATU NASCENDI IN THE BHAGAVADGITA 
By 

BETTY HEIMANN, London. 

The Bha^vadgjt^ is sdll today in India a kind of people’s Bible. 
It is well suited for this purpose by its manner of expression completing 
every thought generally with tiie half-verse, emphasizing once and again a 
few fundamental ideas, using no elaborate scholarly Sanskrit, but popular 
terms so that its diction is concrete and never abstract— all these are means 
to bring the Bhagavad^tg near to the a)mmon understanding. On the 
other hand, it can please no less the mind trained by Uf^n^adic specula- 
tions and by later systematics. 

Being a kind of transition from the Upanisads to the following philo- 
sophical systems, the Bhagavadgrta contains the terms and concepts around 
which the later philosophical and religious literature circle, but they are 
given in a stage of instructive development, where they are not presupposed 
to be generally known, but still need attributes, i.e. explanations, for being 
fully grasped. 

What is the means of later oomimentators of systematic texts, e.g. of 
the Nyaya-literature, that is to be found in the Bh. G. still in the text 
itself. Just as the early hymns of the Rgveda emphasize the meaning of 
the words applied in repeating, as possible, in the very sentence the verbal 
root from which they are derived, just so explains the Bh. G. it® terms 
by putting them together with their root ; in a similar manner commentators 
of later systematical texts prefer to explicate the terms in hand more often 
by adding the verbal forms to which the nouns belong than by providing 
their synonyms. The Bh. G. accordingly uses in the very same verse beside 
the substantive either its verb or — quasi as a form of transition between 
the full verb and noun— the respective participles. 

The concreteness of earlier dynamic language is not lost in the Bh. G. ; 
the past participle, for instance, still stresses the fact that the preceding 
action is finished, while in the later texts this dynamic feeling of Time 
is partly effaced. 

Just as dynamically as the character of Time is felt in the Bh. G. 
are the dynamics of Space ; the prepositions which are added to the simplex 
are carefully and significantly chosen : sam-, vi~, differentiate the verbs 
and their participles in polar directions and prove the simplex, resp, the 
noun, as a kind of media vox embracing in this manner the fullness of the 
ambiguity of the word itself. 

The very (xwicreteness, and at the same time vagueness of the term, 
the noun, is enhanced not only by the above-given m^ns, but also by 
another method which is already knp^ from Brlhmana- and Upaniisad- 
times. One plays on similarity of sound ; roots which are not philologico- 
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gramatically related, but articulated in their essential sounds at the same 
place, i.e. belong toi the same phonetical group, are put together within 
one and the same verse to in^ire associations not easily to be grasped by 
the Western Sanskritist, for which, however, the Indian who knows his Texts 
more by heart and ear than by script, is fully alive. The so-called ety- 
mological plays on ^und of early Indian texts are taken seriously into 
consideration by their original commentators, the Indians, They, with their 
unimpaired capacity of perception, have preserved a keen ear for the rasas 
of the dark and the bright, hard and »ft sounds and of their impression 
on the hearer. Just so as to ear (and eye) is the Indian fully conscious 
of the inner processes (circulations of breath, blood, gall, etc,). Similarly 
he is attentive, and reacts accordingly, to the process of articulation, the 
impression so-to-speak on the place of articulation by the formation of a 
sound. Therefore a word fonned by hard articulation, for instance, produces 
the feeling of relation of this word with a second one similarly articulated. 
This phonetic-psychological association is to b^,^taken into account beside 
the grammatical relation. 

And yet another Indian peculiarity which plays its part in hindering 
a too quick deadening of a noun into a fixed term— a development which, 
according to its general “ Weltanschauung,” the West was only too inclined 
to accelerate— : in the Bhagavad^W, but also in later systematics, the 
Indian has a predilection for slesas, for interconnection and ambiguity of 
meaning of words, A noun, a term, is once and again in India taken l«ck 
into manifoldness, is never a ' terminus ’ in its literal Latin meaning as ‘ end 
in itself.’ A special aim of Indian rhetoric is to insert so many slesas that 
in one and the same text several different continuous contents can be traced. 
This is an expression of India’s view in general land not an accidental and 
artificial play on words and sounds. The West, since the time of the Sophists 
has isolated Man from his natural surroundings, has made him and his 
special gift of reasoning the “measure of all things” (cf. about this in 
detail my ‘Itidiani and Western Philosophy, a study in Contrasts’). India, 
on the other hand, has never given up her concept of “Man as part and 
parcel of the Whole.” Think of the still dominant doctrines of reincarnation 
and karma-theory which are based on this presupposition. In Nature no- 
thing stands isolated ; thus the Indian who is more or less still under the 
sway of his impressive landscape is ever reluctant against unnatural isolation, 
Slesas, interconnection between all things, are so-to-speak conditioned by 
Nature ; nothing stands static and istolated in itself, but is continuously in 
transition from growth to decay, i.e. varying even in its own conditions. 

This fundamental concept counteracts isolation even in logic and phi- 
lology and is not limited merely to artistic expression of poetry and rhetoric. 
There is a reluctance against isolated and fixed terms and concepts in all 
Indian literature. 

After these preliminary remarks we may investigate the terms and 
concepts of the Bhagavad^ta. As secondary result we may perhaps indirect- 
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ly contribute to the literary problem whidi R. Garbe and his followers put 
into the foreground of their studies of the Bh. G. Must we take our refuge 
to the hypothesis of different layem in the Bh. G. for explaining the diver- 
gent views implied ? Can we distinguish between pantheistic and monothe- 
istic view-points, or may they be combined merely as parammtha—md. Imkika 
—aspects of one and the same problem as the Vedanta-commentaries suggest ? 
Is not perhaps like in the Homeric works the author of the Bhagavadgita 
(and the Mahabharatam), Vyasa (from vy-cts) nothing more than the select- 
ing collector of esoteric and exoteric shades of interpretation of one and 
the same complex of ideas ? 

Garbe and most of the sohdars devoting their studies to the Bh, G. 
emphasize with good reasons that the concept of God and the expositions of 
bkakii is the essential of the Bh. G. The second main idea is the concept 
of yoga which is indicated as such among other details by the designation 
of each single book (except the first) as a kind of 'yoga’ the meaning of 
which we shall try to elucidate later. 

Beside these religious and psychological problems cosmogonic questions 
are treated in the Bh, G. in accordance with Upani§adic and Sahkhya-texts, 

As to the tkeistic problem, it is true that we find in Bh. G. a mixture 
of personal and impersonal aspects of the divine side by side. 

In favour of a predominantly personal interpretation it is generally stress- 
ed that throughout the whole Bh. G, God Krsija is personally introduced 
and is speaking in the first person. The Bh. G. is considered the first amti- 
nuous text otbhukti devotion to the personal God Krsna. Bhakti, however, 
is, as I tried to point out in my “ Studien zur Eigenart indischen Denkens ” 
pp. iii ff and in my “ Indian and Western Philosophy ” pp. 35 and 73 f ; 
not originally a personal concept ; see more about it later on. Even the I-form 
of the teaching may not be necessarily taken as predominance of the personal 
theistic idea in the Bh. G. We may interpret it as a poetical form of: exposi- 
tion ; I may recall the dialogue-form of demonstration of the Upani?ads 
(cf. the frame-tale of the Kia. Up. and parts of the Chand Up,, cf. 4, 5ff, 
where even the sacrificial fire, birds, etc. are introduced as personal speakers) . 
Besides, even the epiphany of Krspa in Bh. G., books 10 and 11, may be 
considered merely a poetical setting. I like to mention that Lucretius, the Latin 
poet and advocate of pure atheism introduces his work “ De Rerum Natura ” 
byl an epiphany of a (^d (Goddess). More seriously we have to take into 
account the single sayings of the Bh. G., e.g. 4, 7f. Here God Krsna is des- 
cribed as a kind of Messiah who whenever dharma, righteousness, is in decay, 
is reincorporated for protection of the good, for destruction, of the evil. But 
here, too, we may object that the different aviator as of Vispu let appear the 
God, though on a higher, but not on an altogether different level from all 
other beings ; the God, too, is subject to a- law of rdncamation. 

The representation of the personal God in. His epiphany is — as the terms 
of the context emphasize once and again, and as the name of the 10th book 
expressly states — z. divine vi~bhuti ; dispersion Ktif) of the God into diver- 
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gent bhiitas is here taught. He manifests himself as manifoldness, as all 
single bein^ : as r^i Kap-ila : 10, 26 ; as elephant Airavata, as Veda, 
as metre Gtyatri, as the perfect compound Dvandva, in short, as the sub- 
lime example of each category of persons and of things which are indiscri- 
minately introduced. To emphasize plurality, not only all kinds of pheno- 
mena are enumerated, but also in emphatic repetition attributes are inserted 
which designate plurality : meka. . (11, 10); sahasra.... (11, 12 and 
11, 46) ; bahu. .bahu (11, 23) ; anekadha. (11, 13) ; nSnd-vidhdni (11, 5) ; 
visva. .viiva. .{11, 16); sarvatas. .sarvatas, (13, 14), etc. 

Accordingly, past participles are added which are combined with the 
prefix indicating dispersion : vi ; vy~dptam (11, 20); vy-dtia (11, 24), etc., etc. 
We may not overlook that just this maniformity of the God is characterized 
as His being the Uvara, a personal God, but not the one divine uniqueness, 
(cf. 11, 3 ; 11, 8 ; 11, 9, etc). It is true, that 'there are in this context also 
some predicates of the deity which can be interpreted as designating a single 
divine personality, but they are remarkably few in number in comparison 
with the above-mentioned attributes of multiplicity. The God is praised, 
too, like in Western monotheism with terms like pitar, father of the world, 
but in the very verse he is called also mother, grandfather and with a neutral 
term the Veda and the pmitram, the magical means of purification. The 
personal designation suhrd, friend, is here and in earlier passages also applied ; 
but e.g. 5, 29 the appellation ‘friend’ is coupled with the term ‘ bhoktar,' 
a term which is familiar as attribute of the neutral brahman in Ka. Up. 
and in the Sankhya for the linga4m%m, the product of Prakrti. 

More definite traces of a divine personality seem to be given where the 
Bh, G. connects the God with the function of bhakti. But here, too, we may 
not forget sayings like in Bh. G. 6, 31, where the devotee is taught to venerate 
the God as ekatvam (neutre). 

Other attributes of the personal God appear to be definitely transferred 
from the Sahkhya-isystem. But, then, the God is not identified with the 
pumsa (deus motions) but with the Prakfti, His counteipole (e.g, Bli. G. 7, 5). 
Other devatas besides KjTSna are significantly mentioned as equally adequate 
aims of bhakti (e,g. 7, 20; 7, 21). 

The most frequent attributes of the God in the Bh. G. are the very 
same which are given in the Upanisads for the impersonal brahman : “ I am 
the origin and final end of the world” (7, 6) ; “everything is woven into 
me” (7, 7) ; “ I am the rasa of all things” (7, 8) ; “ I am being and no- 
being, fear and no-fear ” ( 10, 4) . He is called “ anor anlydmsam,” the 
subtle of the subtle things (8, 9), a most characteristic term of the impersonal 
Upanisadic brahman. There remain but a few quotations which, being taken 
isolated, would confirm a predominant personal concept. 

Bh. G. 9, 30 does state that the evil-doer becomes good by mere bhakti 
towards God, But not a pure ethical idea, more magical personal power 
of the God is here described. Bhakti, as we shall explain later on, is a 
magical participation in the sense of ‘ do-ut-des* It is noteworthy that 
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here, too, just as in the teaching of a personal god in the Nyaya-system, 
there are beside God other dominant principles which are indeirendent from 
liis influence. “ God does not produce Karma nor the Karma-phalam ” (5, 
14). Even His own effects are not a free choice of the personal God : “ I 
create once and again driven by the urge {vasa) of prakrti” (9, 8). The 
God produces here quasi unvoluntarily or compulsorily as in most cosmogo- 
nical tales of the Upani§ads (cf. about this my reviews of K. A. Scharbau, 
Dk Idee der Schoepjung in der VediscHen Litemtur and of 1. N. Rawson, 
Katha Upanisad, JRAS. 1936-37) 

As to the concept of bhakti we have to apply all the means of explana- 
tion of a term enumerated in our introduction : variations of the word in 
hand are introduced by either adding its verbal root and (or) respective 
participles of the same root or its meaning is widened by inserting it in 
a tatpurusa-compound and (or) by interconnecting it with a similar-sound- 
ing word in a Mesa. Throughout the whole Bh. G. the term bhakti itself 
is less frequently used than the more dynamical form of its full verb. “ I 
love (bhajdmi) those who come to me” : 4. 11 ; “they who love me mad- 
bhaktds come to me” : 7, 23 “he who loves (bhajati) me, moves within 
me” : 6, 31; “they love me {bhajanti) and find their support in my 
divine prakrti” ; 9, 13 ; etc., etc.. 

Bhakti is nearer defined by an additional synonymous verb or noun : 
e.g, 13, 11 : “ unflinching bhakti towards me by yo^ to no other objects. . 
or 9, 14: “worshipping {namasyantas) me through bhakti” Further- 
more bhakti, resp. the bhakta, is nearer defined by an accusative which ^ows 
his object of love ” : whatever form (tanu) any bhakta wants to reach with 
sr ad d hd . . : 7, 21. Other passages explain bhaldi by introducing instead 

of the term bhakti the similar concept of attaining a goal, e.g. 16, 20 where 
“not reaching me” {aprdpya) is alternately used; the same occurs in 16, 
23 : “ siddhim avdpnoti" is a variation in term, but not in concept, of 
bhakti.. 

The term bhakti is clearly traced back to the full meaning of its verbal 
root bhaj, to participate. In Bh. G. 18, 41 is significantly spoken of pra-vi- 
bhaktmi karmd^i, i.e. the divergent tasks of the different castes ; bhaj is 
still a jnedia vox and not narrowed down to a mere technical term of later 
medieval religion. Besides, there are some passages where bhakti is taken 
in the sense of love in general, but more in that of a kind of affectionate 
union, e.g. 12, 20. On the other hand, there is expressly said that neither the 
bhakta nor the a-bhakta is loved by God because of His impersonal in- 
difference, and the human bhakta, too, shall come to a stage beyond all feeling 
of love and nchlove. Furthermore, there are other objects of bhakti beside 
Krsna, This, too, emerges the personality of Kiisna into a vague pantheism 
and the concept of bhakti is still more ambiguous than in later bhakti-texts. 
Just as in the Brahmajna- and Upanisadic literature throfugh- sacrifice, the 
devotee of the Bh. G. attains his aim of divine participation through -bhakti. 
Krisina enjoys the oblations of flower and frhit which are offered to him 
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togetlier with- or withcwit-bhakti like the devatas of early sacrificial Texts 
their more or less concrete gifts. (9, 22). If we turn back in this connection 
to the above-given quotation of the sinner who becomes a sMku, somebody 
who stands on the right place through bhakti (9, 30), we may interpret it 
that through bhaj and bhakti in the sense of bhaga manyabhak the sinner 
becomes part of the divine being and loses thereby its original evil disposition 
turning to a higher main tendency (karma-btja) which develops in its adequate 
karma-phalani — cf. Yogmutras 2, 13 comm. 

Similarly we can try to grasp the idea of Yoga, by psycho-philological 
methods. Philology of Sanskrit with its far-reaching conclusions is a safei 
means for the understanding of Indian religious concepts than the way through 
questioning by Western psycho-analysis or comparing obscure Tantra-texts, 
The term yoga, too, is in the Bh. G., and even so in the classical Yoga-suiras 
(e.g. Y. S. 2, 1), not an isolated fixed term. The verb from which the noun 
‘yoga’ IS derived is preferably used instead of the substantive alone, and 
suffixes and prepositions are added for cnaracterizing the ambiguous root in 
positive or negative direction ; ilesas also are applied to elucidate and circum- 
scribe the ambiguous verbal complex. And even if the term ‘yoga’ itself 
is introduced, additional attributes are thought necessary for nearer defini- 
tion. Accordingly, not yoga alone but buddhi-yoga and buddhi-yukta is said 
in the Bh. G., e.g. in 2, 90 and 2, 51, or sraddhavd vukias in 7, 22. In a 
similar manner Yoga-sutra 2, 1, comm, speaks of yoga-yukta and samahita’- 
citta. Terms do not easily become fixed and rigid in Hinduistic thou^t. 

The ambiguous root yuj, to unite, is grasped with its full creative 
meaning. Therefore prepositions like ni and vi are added to the verbal root, 
resp. to its participles. “Why do you not bind yourself to karma” (m- 
yojayasi ) : Bh. G. 3, 1. “The one who strives after perfection shall separate 
himself (vi-yMfef a) from Mma and kmdha” (5, 26) ; vi~yuj is here used 
as synonym for vi-gatn. .krodha (5, 28) Yuj is, as we see, here still a 
neutral term : to bind (or unbind). The full verb is used to emphasize 
the meaning implied together with its noun. The “ yogin yunjlta the dtman ” 
(6, 10) or yunjyan the yogin. ” (6, 15) ; “ yoga-yuktdtmd” (6, 29) ; 
“ yogmum yuktatatm'’ (6, 47); yukta. .yogi. (6, 8). It is noteworthy 
that in the Bh. G. the term yukta is not limited, as in later terminology, to the 
designation of one who renunciates the world, but designates also the one 
who is bound to the world and to its material facts (e.g. ‘ balM,. .p,iyojita ’ : 
3, 36 and ‘ kamakvodha-vi-yukta* 5, 26). Even when connected with a prepo- 
sition which has an intensifying, and not a negating sense, the term yoga 
or the participles of yuj are used in a way opposed to later terminology, 
for instance 3, 36 : “by what jpra-yukta (incited) does man act wrong.” 

The meaning of the root is frequently stressed by the preposition saw, 
together, e.g. buddhi-samyogam ” (6, 43) or “ samatvam in yoga” (2, 48). 
About this we shall say more in our exposition of Samcdvam later on. Simi- 
larly we may interpret the connection of yoga with the term sam-ddhi in 
2, 53. — A transition to the later fixed meaning of yoga we may find in the 
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significance of yukta in 6, 17, where it is taken in opposicion to ati, extreme, 
in world-neamess and -remoteness : in Bh. G. 6, 16 yukta means ‘ moderate ’ 
in food, motion, sleep, etc.. Besides, there are some passages, though few, 
where yukta is already used in the sense of psychological union, concentration. 
Bh. G. 2, 66 speaks of the buddhi and the bhdv anas of the a-yukia which 
lead to no santi, no appeasement. Yoga as concentration is taken sometimes 
as synonym for sannydsa or sannydsin, the throwing-together and settling- 
down after all splitting doubts have gone (4, 41). Other verses of the Bh. G. 
explain the condition of the smnyasm as result of yoga, e.g. Bh. G. 6, 4 and 
5, 6. On the other hand, samydsa is a preliminary stage of yoga, when 
the sannydsa of karma is meant. We see that the concept of yoga and its 
different stages are not definitely fixed in the Bh. G. ; terms are here still in 
statu nascendi. The designation of the different books of the Bh, G,, too, 
demonstrate in their ambiguity of meaning that yoga has still a wide scope. 
Yoga in the sense of the definite system and as such distinguished from 
the Sankhya-systemi is seen in Bh. G. 2, 39 by some scholars, who do not 
grasp the Bh. G. from our angle of its being a text of ti-ansition, but others, 
though not following our leading idea, have already refuted this interpreta- 
tion with good reasions. 

A final word about the conna^ion of the term yoga with widening 
ikias : Bh. G. 4, 8, etc. speaks about yoga together with the yugas, the 
different periods of Time, and Bh. G. 11, 12, with yugapat, the adverb 
designating temporal intercoonectioo. 

Now let us turn to the concept and term samatvam. It cannot be 
separated from the preposition sam which is once and again anaphorically put 
together with this noun. Samatvam is like all terms and concepts oscillat- 
ing with ambiguity in the Bh. G. It stands either in a context which tends 
to expound the all-embracing divine power or in the sense of the yoga- 
system referring to the psychological function of a bhakta and yogin. ‘ Sam ’ 
is either used to designate extensity or intensity. Thus occurs the term sama 
in all places which deal with the epiphany of the God and His interconnec- 
tion with all beings. “ I am Sama in all hhutas ” (9, 29) I am the sam- 
uddhartar ” (12, 7) ; ” samam pasym samavasthitam ” (13, 29) ; " as the wind 
draws within itself all smells, just so He grasps together all indriyas” (15, 
7 and 8) ; “He settles down in the heart of all together” (15, 15). In true 
Indian interconnection this nearness in space, results in indifference in quality. 
“ I am sama in all beings, nothing is dear, nothing is repulsive to me” (9, 
29), This is also exactly the presupposition for the yogic concept of indiffer- 
ence. “Through the synopsis {sampaiyan) of the world (san-graham) he 
may attain indifference ” (3, 19 and 20). “ He may become sama in siddhi 
and a-siddhi, i.e. he may attain samatvam in yoga” (2, 48) ; “he shall be 
sama in good and bad luck” (4, 22). From this basis of thou^t we have 
to interpret the Buddhist term sam-y-ak, curved together from distracting 
divergency, which is generally translated as an abstract logical term. — Just 
as for the CJod is for the yogin postulated a “ sama^view within the cow. 
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the elephant, the dog and the brahmin ” (5, 18). We may put these sayings 
of the Bh. G. together with Brhadara^yaka-upanisad 1, 3, 22, where the 
Mma in man is regarded as sama with the ant, gnat, etc. Indifference towards 
mud, stone, gold is taught in Bh. G. 14, 24 and 14, 25 beside samatvam 
also its synonymous adjective ttdya is used. Thus the yogin and the master- 
yogin, the God, being balanced in themselves, are called kuta-stha (15,16), or the 
God is accordingly designated as ekdntika (14, 27) or the yogin is ekdkin 
(6, 10) and ekdgra (6, 12), i.e. one who is not diverted, but concentrated. 

From this angle let us grasp the full dynamic meaning of the pre- 
lx)sition sam. The highest atman is sam-dhita in fortune and misfortune 
(6, 7) and comes through this tumlm, silence, appeasement, i.e. no-more- 
striving after— or wanting for— this and that, cf. the literal meaning of muni 
and maunam. As long as man is still under the influence of rajas, passion, he 
is a-sama (14, 12). All other expressions of abstention from excess and 
extreme are accordingly also connected with the preposition sam. “ All 
gunas sam-,atttya" (14, 26). “To throw {as) together {sam) all karmas 
and down {ni) that is to become a smrtydsin'’ (12, 6); “to force together 
(sam-yam) all gates of the body {indriyas) is prescribed in 4, 39. A similar 
concrete concept of smia can be found in the pr^criptions of the bodily yogic 
exercises ; head, neck, etc. must be sama, i.e. in perfect balance ; the eyes, too, 
must be sama, bound to stare at the top of the nose (6, 13) ; in the midst of 
the eye-brows we shall force the vital pram to enter samyak (8, 10); cf. 
the above remark about the Buddhist term samyak. 

Therefore all sorhgas, all tendencies in tlie literal meaning of this term, 
must avoided : “ in sama-cittatvam one shall be a-sahga, an-abhi§vafiga, 
asakti” (13, 10) — ^note the play on similar sounds as means of emphasiz- 
ing I In the same manner abhi-sneha, sticking to a thing, is to be refrained 
from. Thus we must get rid of clinging to vimyas, vi§aya-sanga : 2, 62, or 
to the gupas : 3, 29 ; or to external touch : 5, 21 ; or to the fruit of karma : 
12,, 11 ; or to the enjo'yment of harm : 16, 16 and 2, 44. In the two last 
quotations the preposition pra, towards, is added to enhance the meaning 
of tendency from which we shall free ourselves. In 4, 42 a slesa is used to 
stress the meaning : “ with the sword {asi) of asanga one may cut off the 
the root of world-attachment.” — ^Another example of a false etymologization, 
which is, however, justified as psychological means for attracting attention. 

Another means of pointing out the same idea is given by contrasting 
it with all combinations formed with the opposite preposition vi (cf. above). 
Kr§ha in His epiphany is ekatvena prthakivma, unity, though manifested in 
extended plurality (9, 15). The vi-kdras, empirical changes, are but His 
manifestations. The actual world of phenomena is characterized by its 
^continuous change. In the very word for ‘ world ’ its definition is implied. 
JAGAT (10, 42 ; 11, 7 ; 11, 45, etc.) is a reduplicated present participle of gd, a 
term for continuous going and changing ; just so another term for ‘ world ' 
bears the same meaning : car-am, the world. India’s ways of definition 
are implicit, not explicit. 
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A few words about the verbal root bhu for the dynamic meaning of 
which the Bh. G. provides striking proofs (cf. about bhii my obser^^ations 
passim in my books since 1931 and the researches of Mrs. Rhys Davids). 
In the Bh. G. not the perfect yogin, but the yogin in statu nascendi is 
demonstrated and remarkably often the term bhu, becoming, is therefore 
used in this Text. “Become one who is no more attached to the three 
gunas” (2, 45) ; “become one who is balanced” (2, 48) ; “beojme one 
who does not expect anything more” (3, 30) ; “perfection originates from 
karma ” (4,12) ; “ without having dominated beforehand the will one cannot 
become a yogin ” (6, 2) ; “ become one who bears me in his mind ” (9, 34) ; 
“ after r< 2 ;fls and tamos having been conquered then sattvam originates” 
(14, 10). In all these places where psychological development is taught 
the term bhu is applied. In the description of cosmogonic and physical 
processes the term bhu is also significantly used : “ From food become 

the beings, from rain food, from sacrifice rain” (3, 14). The absolute 
form bhiitvd is also still dynamically pregnant : “ after having become soma 
I nourished all plants” (15, 13 and 15, 14). Besides, the full dynamic 
meaning of bhu is still alive in the Bh. G. as demonstrated by its frequent 
use of the causative form of bhii, e,g. 16, 17. Even the adverbial form 
bhuyas is still dynamically felt; it is anaphorically used with other deriva- 
tions from its very root, e.g. Bh. G. 2, 20. 

And yet a hint at another dynamic terra which is fully alive in the 
Bh. G. and even so in later logical Nyiaya-texts. Vttti and its verbal form 
vortate is not lowered down to a mere auxiliary verb, no more than bhih. 
Vrt, Latin vertere, and its compounds are fully dynamical. Pra-vyiti is, -as 
our word ‘pro-cess’ should still be, a term designating ‘functioning’ in 
its different stages of development. “The vi§ayas, the single objects, vi- 
nivartante, i.e., evolve themselves” (2, 59). “The liberation is no-more 
vyUi, that means no-more-retum ” (5, 17) ; “ I know the past, the becom- 
ing and the living beings” (uartamamni) : 7, 26 ; “prakfti emanates every- 
thing, jagat vi-pari-vmtate" (9, 10); “the guiias vartante” (14, 23); “the 
asuras do not recognize pra-vrtti’’ and ni-vrW (16, 7) ; but the sattvikas 
do : 18, 30. 

The term maya I have tried to explain in detail in my “ Indian and "West- 
ern Philosophy ” pp. 49ff ; it too is in the Bh.G. in a significant state of deve- 
lopment (cf. 4, 6; 7, 14; 7, 15; 7. 25; 18, 61). In the epiphany it is 
adequately mentioned as the reality of manifoldness of divergent forms, 
which, though actually pre-existent, is repeated by Kteha in an act of display 
of His power. 

And now a final hint at yet another termi which is also preserved in the 
Bh. G. in an instructive ambiguity of relationships : I mean the term yajna. 
Just as in the Upanigads (cf. Bfh. 6, 4, 12 and Chfind. Up. 5, 5. 1 ff.) ; the 
Indian concept of sacrifice is by fm: more embracing than in W^tem re- 
ligions and thoughts. As I have sevetal times pointed out eteewhere, the 
Indian concept of sacrifice is since Bgvedic times the offering of any substance, 
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more or less concrete and can be connected with the bio-ontological law 
of do-ut-des, of cause and effa:t. In the Bh. G., too, all kinds of sacrifice 
are accepted ; either concrete gifts strengthen {bhmayanti, resp. bhdvitds : 
3, 12, used like vardhaymti in Bgvedic and Brahmapa-Texts) the devatias. 
The sacrificer is fully justified to expect an adequate counter-gift from his 
object of devotion : action inevitably attracts reaction. There is a striking 
saying in Bh. G. 3, 12 : “ He who enjoys sometliing given to him without 
having given something beforehand, is a thief.” Sacrifice is an exchange of 
gifts and goods and only then it is a correct deal. Sacrifice has its due reaction 
also in cosmic processes in accordance with the fundamental law of macro- 
and micro-cosmic interconnection. “From sacrifice originates rain” (3. 14). 
If the intention of the offering is to attain in . return no material goods, but 
knowledge, this, too, inevitably is granted as response (4, 23). Indian posi- 
tivism and realism takes it for granted that nothing is to be lost and each 
intention reaches its aim (just so the above-mentioned realization of the 
end of bhakti). Bh. G. enumerates indiscriminately all kinds of sacrifice. 
The biological sacrifice is breathing (4, 29) . Material offerings are intermixed 
with the oblations of a psychological nature : tapas and svadhydya are kinds 
of sacrifice : 4, 28. Samddhi resp. Samyama yoga, is accordingly called a sacri- 
ficial fire in 4, 27. is the highest form of sacrifice in 4, 33. Invocation, 

ndma, just as japa is a form of sacrifice : 110, 25, if it isi offered with the 
due rights : 16, 17. The yogin shall not ask for a material fruit, but for a 
higher psychological one through his devoted action ; 2, 47; 17, 12 ; 18, 5. 
But a countergift in one form another is duly expected for the pourediout 
energy of more or less ooncrete substance. 

And yet another concept of later systematics may be added in its 
embryonal stage in the Bh. G. I speak of the beginning of psychological 
TYPOLOGY in the Bh. G. Different types of sacrificers are distinguished in 
Bh. G. 7, 16. The Sankhya theory of the three gupas is already in the 
Bh. G. developed into a typology of constitutional types according to either 
predominant sattvam, or rajas or lamas. It is here even more specialized 
than in the commentary of the Sankhya-l^rik^. A theory of bio-psychological 
constitutions for all different conditions of life is taught in Bh. G. 17, 11-13 
where three kinds of sacrifices, or in Bh. 17, 17-19 where three kinds of ascetic 
exercises are distinguished. Three kinds of mental attitudes in the presenta- 
tions of offerings are enumerated in 17, 20-22 ; three kinds of sraddhas in 
17, 2-4 and, in accordance with the general magical dogma, that man is what 
he eats, three kinds of predilections for certain food are demonstrated with 
regard to the predominance of one of the three gupas ; 17, 18-10. Further- 
more, there is distinguished between three kinds of psychological types of 
pravrttis, tendencies in 14, 17 and, transferred into the theological sphere, 
three kinds of aims of salvation are taught in 14, 18. Sinners and saints are 
characterized by their respective prakrtp inner disposition, in 9, 12-13 or, 
according to their different aims of asceticism in 17, 5-6 or with regard to 
their eudemonological ends in 16, 3-6. Here, too, the Bh. G. has not stiffened, 
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fixed terms and concepts, but varies the theories, if necessary, from one 
moment to the other. In one place the Bh. G. distinguishes between three 
different types of puru§as : the transitory of the physical man, the 
eternal Within man and a third and highest type who is indifferent 
towards worldly happenings ; 15, 16-18. But when shall be 

shown as near to man in His. epiphany, the tripartition is reduced 
to dipartition, himself is bhoktar in 13, 15 ff. The avyaktam, 

too, is occasionally viewed under a double aspect; an extra-and an 
intra-mundane avyaktam is mentioned in 8, 20 ; an interesting contrast to the 
official Sanidiya-theory. 

Now a last glance at the concepts of atman in the Bh. G. Here, too, 
the Bh. G. has remarkable wideness and provides us widi a transitory stage 
from orthodox Upani^adic view towards a later logical use of this term. The 
atman is most frequently dealt with in the Upanisadic manner as the ‘essential’ 
in all beings. “ To conquer the atman, through the iatman, i.e., to dominate the 
atman of desire by the hi^er meditative Imowing atman” is taught in 6, 
10. “ When the lower iatman is suppressed, the para-afman develops ” : 6, 7. 
Thus the purified atman in man becomes the divine iatman in general or the 
atman of Kr§na (mahatman ; 7, 19). On the other hand, mahatmfinas 
in 9, 13 are men, while in 11, 12 only Kr§na is worthy of that name. In 
certain passages the Stman of the unenli^tened is no longer considered exist- 
ing at all (cf. 16, 9). Beside this significant incongmity of the concept while 
being in transition, there are other signs of further development of the atman- 
concept in the Bh. G. Atman as a kind of mere reflexive pronoun seems to be 
the meaning of passages like 16, 18, where “ atma-para-dehe$u ’* is said. Fur- 
ther-more, in 2, 44 — Mma — or atmika is used as final member of a compound 
as in later logical texts of the Nydyavaiie?ikam. 

Ambiguous as in the Upanii§ads are in the Bh. G. all terms and 
concepts, not rigidly fixed as in Western systematics. A further study would 
prove that later Indian systematical texts, too, are still reluctant against 
one-sided definite fixations of terms.^ And even when the texts themselves 
have undertaken this last step of hardening terms, then the comimentators 
think it necessary to loosen once more the fixed' limit of the terms by reviving 
them in explaining them by their productive verbal root. India’s reluctance 
against any isolation reveals itself also in her logical attitude of aversion 
against unchangeable definitions. In India the fundamental elements of the 
verbal root are still dynamically potent and either one or the other of 
the complex meanings implied, is accentuated according to its context and 
tlie momentary needs. Even proper names are not deadened to one, and 
only one, significance. They are stiU bearer of vivid functions and as such 
can always be replaced by a synonym of either the whole or one part of 
its compound. About this see in detail ray ‘Tndisdie Natnenstamde,” 
Festschrift W. Geiger, 1931, , • c 

■.V ' 


1. Such a study will diortly be, publi^ed. 


THE NUMERALS IN THE MOHENJO DARO SCRIPT 

■' By 

Rev. H. HERAS. S. J., Bombay. 

The numerals in the Mohenjo Daro script are generally represented by 
strokes. This is the most natural and simple way of writing numerals. In 
the tablets of Jemdet Nasr, in Sumer, several numerals are still represented in 
the same way,^ but later on, in the developed Sumerian writing they were 
shown by dots or small circles. 

Number 1. Accordingly number 1 corresponds to one stroke, thus 


j This numeral is very seldom found alone for the simple reason that any 

singular object is one. Yet at tim^ it is used for the sake of emphasis. For 
instance, once when mentioning the city of Munur, which means " three cities,” 


^ (fi 


the numeral 1 is put before the sign meaning Munur thus : 


which reads : or munur, “ one Munur,” just to show that this city, though 
called “three cities,” is nevertheless one unit only. 

On the other hand this sign is phonetically used for making the plural 
of some nouns. This is obtained in two different ways : first, by compound- 
ing this sign with the sign expressing the noun thus : 


natj,4, " crab ” 


Die 


naf}4or, “those of the crab” 


ai, “man” 


T 


mar am, “ tree ” ; 


i 


dlor, “Men.” 


maramor, “ the men"of the tree ” 


The second way to obtain the plural with the numeral 1 is by suffix- 


1. Langdon, Pktographic Inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr, Nos. 41, 57, etc. 
Cf. Heras, ‘ The Origin of the Sumerian Writing,’ Journal of the University of Bom- 
bay, VII, pp. 21-22, 
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ing this sign to the sign of the noun, thus forming a phonetic combination of 
two signs for instance ; 


ari, “ rare ” ; 

j arm, “ noble men ” 

) kal, "leg” ; 

A Mor, “ people who have legs,’ 


J “Kalers” (a tribe). 

Moreover, | 

is also found in some compound signs that require 


this numeral either pictographically or phonetically, for instance ; 


0 


omr, the name of a city which means “ one city.” 


Number 2. Two strokes represent No. 2, thus 



ir, though 


this second form is used once or twice only when 

space is lacking. This as well as all other numerals are used before tlie nouns 
they qualify. 

Yet occasionally, these two strokes are found after nouns, and then thou^ 
the phonetic value of the sign is always the same, ir, it is not a numeral any 
more. For instance, 


j j ^ vdir, 

mammamir 


iirmr 

This is another way of forming the plural, ir becoming the plural termi- 
nation. Accordingly velir will mean “the people of the trident,” or “kings”; 
armoframir “the people of the pipal trees tirair, “the Tirayars” (a tribe). ^ 
This seems to be the most primitive way of forming the plural in Dravidian 
languages. Whatever is not one, two for instance, is already plural. 

3 .. Cf. Heras, The Tirayars in l^akenjp JBBRAS (N.S.), XIV, pp. 73- 


11# 

111 


78 . 
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This way of obtaining the plural by suffixing the numeral two is express- 
ed in four different ways in the Mohenjo Daro script system. The first is 
that explained above, 

The second is obtained by representing the sign twice; as in the two 
following inscriptions : 

vm 

rfrmr cdw, “ of the Tirayars.” 



Paravir path “ the city of the Paravas”. 

The third is by adding the sign corresponding to the substantive verb, 
which also reads ir, thus : 

tirair, “the Tirayars.” 

The fourth by qualifying the noun with the determinative of collectivity 
which is two strokes above each other on either side of the noun sign. This 
way is only used with names of persons, for instance : 

kalakur, “united countries” 
kalakurir “ people of the united countries ” 


mmcm, “ one of the Minas ” ; 


mlnanir, “ th& Mmas" 

Elsewhere I have explained another way of forming the plural, but it has no 
connection with the subject of this paper.® 

The sign for two is also found forming compound signs, for instance : 

irur, name of a city meaning “ two cities ” 


1. Photo, H., Neg. 3040, No. 13 ; H., Neg. 3054, No. 10. 

2. ISlARSHALL, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, M. D, No. 338. 

3. Cf. Heras, Karnataka arid Mohenjo Daro, Journal of the Karnataka Histo- 
rical Society, III, pp, 4-5. 



® 

I®! 
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Number 3. It is represented by three strokes usually in this way ; 

III and very rarely thus jj The sign is always put before the noun : 
till mm km, "three eyes” 

^ S 1 ^ ” 

Sometimes it is found after the noun, then meaning " before.” 

ms kdn mm, " before the king.” 

These three strokes are often combined with other signs forming com- 
pound sign thus : 


(f 


munur, a city of this name corresponding to the 
Sanskrit “ Tripurct” 


“three canals” 

munmala, name of a city meaning “ three mountains,” 
responding to the Saipskrta “ Triparvaia'* 


Number 4. It is represented by four strokes 
the noun. For instance : 


always before 


ko4i, “four flags”. 

Now the word nal besides meaning “ four ” means also “ several,” “ many,” 

So, on many occasions this is the meaning, of | j j j in the inscriptions. Thus 


tiiir^ 


1. Marshall, (op. cit.,) M.D., Na 44&. 
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which reads : Tat}davam nM mmam, ‘ ‘ many trees of the dancers.” 

or , 

Taf}davm ir ml mmam, “many living trees of the TIandvan” (the 
dancing An, the proto-type of i§iva). 

Now since many trees make a forest, this inscription might be properly 
translated ; “ A forest of the dancers” or “the living forest of tlie Tandavan.” 

Besides the word nd means “ good ” in Dravidian languages, and accord- 
ingly sometimes the sign nil has this meaning, and then as an adjective is 


also put before the noun. Thus ; 


itiiiii 

^iii 


ml tuku, “ good teacher ” 


nal SI, “ good man ” 


Finally, this sign is found in compound signs which read phonetically, 
like the following : 


talndlur, 


the illustrious Nalur ” 


nalam, “prosperity” 

ndml, “ the day of the Fish ” 

ndkU, “under four”, “subject to. four.” 

The sign representing the ordinal “ fourth ” is very common in our script. 

This sign is ^ . A very similar sign is found in Sumerian, meaning 

one-sixth, but in no Dravidian language is there any simple word corresponding 
to this fraction. In point of fact our sign is one quarter of the circumference : 

Its original meaning, therefore, had to be “ a quarter ” or “ one-fourth This 


T 

I 
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is said in Dravidian languages kM. Such is therefore the phonetic value of 
this sign. It may be seen used in the following epigraphs : 

Pali ndd kdl adu ; “ that is one quarter of the fields of the city.” 

e)i«iAv ■ 

Parava nila mnir kdl uril, “in the country one-fourth of the Minas (are) 
Moon Paravas 

This sign is often read phonetically both as kdl and as kal, meaning 
stone, foot, leg, pillar, column, forest, measure, place, etc. Elsewhere I have 
explained the series of combinations formed with this sign and its opposite 

^ lak, “ to rise.” ^ But it is also found in a number of compound signs 
with the above meanings or phonetically combining with other values. For 


arikdl, “ a measure of toddy ” 


kdldl, “a foot soldier” 


kald, “ morning,” “ dawn,” “ the morning star ” 


kalarorlak, “the rising of the people of the rocky river.” 

The following inscription will give an idea of the phonetic use of this 
sign : 

III 

)Qf"y 

Mun kavel vatilire kal : “ three black acacias® which make a weak sup- 
port.” This seems to be a popular saying. From other inscriptions we know 
that for building their houses they used four logs as support of the roof. 


1. Marshall, op. cit., M.D., No. 311. 

X Ibid., No. 36. 

3: Heras, Mohenjo Daro, the Tmst' Important ‘ 
/. 7. 2?;, XVI, pp. 2-3. 

4. Marshall, op. cit.', No. 473? 

5. Acacia arabka: ?. 


instance : 

> 

v 
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Consequently three logs would not make a good support. This kind of tree 
is still used in southern India for building purposes. 

Number 5. Following the ordinary way of representing these numerals 

by large strokes, number 5 would be expressed thus ; (1111 Yet this is 


not the ordinary sign for five, and only once or twice is this sign found mean- 
ing five. Ordinarily this sign means “cultivated fields,” m4, as Dr. Hunter 
suggested with an extraordinary foresight.'^ For instance in this epigraph : 

T&r nod peraluyarel, “ Feral, (for the modem Perumal) of the chariot and 
the cultivated fields (is) the high sun.”^ These five strokes represent the fur- 
rows of the fields. 

The ordinary way of representing number 5 is by five small strokes in 


either of these 

two ways , ^ 1 1 Qf 

ill 

II 

These signs read ai, “five.’ 

For instance ; 




V’ll 

ai kap, “five banners 

” 



ai ir, “ five dwellings ’ 




This numeral is also found in combination with other signs, but then the 
five strokes are parallel or semiparallel, as in the above sign which reads 
m4. 

For instance : 

amur, name of a city which means “five cities” 


men, “ to think five times ” or “ five thoughts.” 


1. Hunter, The Script of Harappa and Mohenjodaro, p. 204. 

2. Marshall, op. cit., M.D., No. 37. 

3. The denomination "Feral (or An or kadavul) of the diariot and of the 
cultivated fields ” is very common in the Mohenjo Daro epigraphs (Cf. ibid.. Nos. 50, 
325, etc.) The chariot and fields are the symbols of war and peace, of destruction 
and generation. Cf. Heras, ‘ The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to 
the Inscriptions Journd of the University of Bombay, V, p. 8. 
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Number 6. This sign is never represented by 
but by six small strokes placed in two rows, thus : 
For instance in the following inscription : 


six long parallel strokes 
III which read or, six* 




kudu perper ire m min kan “ see the six stars (Pleiades) that have the very 
great one of the union.”® 

Six is also represented by six parallel strokes in the case of compound 
signs. For instance : 


drkopa, 


six hamlets.” 


Number 
ceding signs, 


7. It is represented in two rows also just as in the two pre- 
thus (111 or (W for instance: 

III '« 


null 
I Hi 


el tira, '‘seven seas” 





seven deaths” 


Only on one occasion are seven parallel strokes used with a determina- 
tive as we shall see below : 

I have not found this numeral in a compound sign as yet. 

This sign is found in two different ways with the determinative of coun- 
try, thus : 


(Ilf) 

(iiiim) 


" seven countries.” 


1. Marshall, op. cit., M.D., No. 314, . . • 

2. To see the arumin, as the Pleaadea are in Tamil up to the present, 
s considered a very auspicious event. 
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Number 8. It is also but only rarely represented by eight small strokes 
in two rows, thus : jj|| The ordinary sign for eight is ^ .It reads et. 


In proto-Chinese writing these two curved lines are placed opposite each other 
A . This sign reads bah, “ eight What real relation ©fists between 

this sign and the sign ) kal, one-fourth, is difficult to say. The use of 


sign IS very common. 


Ill )) 


0 )) 


et dr, “ eight paths ” or “ sides 


et vilM, “ eight Bilavas ” 


Now the word et means also “ to reach,” for eight was the last number 
for the very early Dravidians. So to count up to eight, et, was to reach the 
end. Thus et became “to reach.” Thus this sign is also used with the 
meaning of “reaching.” With this meaning it is also used in compound 


kadiret “ being reached by a ray of light.” 




etire, “having reached” 


The compound signs having et with the numeral meaning have always 
eight strokes instead : 


etu4a, “ eight dresses ” 


etm, “eight countries 
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Beyond eight all the numerals refer to ten, which was evidently introduced 
at a later period. In our script we have the following ; 


Ifll 

III 
III 
III 

lill 

1111 

fill 

iiniffj 

Hlitlil 

ifiiiiii 


onpad, “nine” 


padrd4, “twelve” 


mimef, “ twenty-four ” 


There exist also in the inscriptions phonetic combinations of two numerals 
giving high figures. 


lilt I 
III I 


fill 

nil 

tiii 


))iii 

III 


nun mun, nine ’ 

mm el “twenty-one” 

mun et, “twenty-four” 

mun padrad, “thirty-six” 


Occasionally signs for numei-als are found with the plural termination. 
So it happens when the numerals refer to persons. For instance, 


)) 

etir, eight persons ” 

UIII 

munru, “three persons” 


mundlru, “ twelve persons 

irsi 

elir, “seven persons,” 


10 
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It has been said above that the numeral always precedes the noun. There 
is nevertheless an exception in the case of versra. Sometimes the metric 
combination demands that the numeral should be pestponed, as it happens in 
the following beautiful vmba : 


vk'%nu 

1031 nil 


In this ( 




i the numeral 


nil 


nal “ four/' “ many ” is placed after the siqn 


kudaga, which is qualified by ndl 

Reading : KMor mmm mm kari kada er vcdil adu 
Kalakurir vdl kei kudaga ndl 


Translation : 

" Many strong Kudagas of the People of the United Countries that had 
a fort which was seen with great perfection, crossed and taken over by Minan 
of the Kalors.” 


1. MIarshall, op. cit, M.D,, No. 321. 


The seven Imams of the Isna'ilis. 


SHAH TAHIR OF THE DECCAN 
By 

M. HIDAYAT HOSAIN, Calcutta. 

I. 

His Ancestors AND Early Life, 

SMh Tahir was a descaidant^^ of Abu Mubaramad ‘Ubaidallah who 
declared himself to be al-Mahdi and claimed to be the Caliph and prince of 
the faithful. In a.h. 297, a.d. 909, ‘ Ubaidallah made himself master of the 
whole of North Africa with the exception of the Idrisid kingdom of Morocco, 

1. The genealogical table of Shah Tahir is as below : — 

Muhammad. 

L 'All i= Fatima. 

I 


2. IJasan, d. 50 a.h. 3. Husain, d. 61 A.H. 

4. ‘All Zmn al-‘Abidxn, d. 94 a.h, 

5. Muhammad al-Baqir, d. 113 a.h. 

6. Ja’far as-Sadiq, d. 148 a.h. 

^ I 


7. Mu® al-Ka?im, d. 183 A.H. 

I 

8. ‘All ar-Rida, d. 202 A.h. 

9. Muhammad al-Jawad, d. 220 a.h. 

10. ‘All at-Hafi, d. 252 A.H. 

I 

11. Hasan al-‘Askari, d. 260 am. 

12. Muhammad al-Munta?ar Sahib az- 

Zaman disappeared about 260 

A.H. ' ■ 


{Cmtimed on next page.) 


7. Isma'il. 

Muhammad ar-Rida. 
Ahmad J-Mufi. 
Qasim at-TaqI. 
Ar-Rida. 


Abu Muhammad ‘ Abdallah 
or ‘ Ubaidallah al-Mahdi. 

Abu’i Qasim Muhammad, 

Abu't TShir Isirm'il. 

Abu’t Taiaim al-Ma’add. 

Abul Man§ur 1 

Al-Hakim. 
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His capital was the city of Al-Mah<Iya (the ‘Africa’ of Froissart) near 
Tunis. He is the founder of the Fatimid dynasty and claimed to be a des- 
cendant of Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet. Jawhar, a general of the 
dynasty annexed Egypt and Southern Syria to the dominion in a.h. 356, 


‘All at'Tahir. 
al-MawE Muhammad. 


al-Mawla Mustan§ar Ahmad. 
al-Mawla Nazar. 

Ahmad Misfar. 
al-Mawla ‘All. 

Mawlania Hasan al'Alam. 
KMr Muhammad. 

Husain Jalal ad-Din. 

Mawla Jalal ad-Din. 

Mawlia Muhammad. 

Al-'Alm. 


Muhammad Zarduz called Shams Tabrizi Shiah Khur Shah, 

I 

Mu'min Shiah. 

1 

al-Mawla Mu’min Shah. 


Shah Radi ad-Din. 

I 

Sh§h Tahir. 

See Tari^ Firishta (Bombay ed.) Vol. 11, p. 213. Hamdalla al-Mustawfi in 
' Uyiin at-TawaMh mentions the ancestors of al-Mahdi as follows : — 

7. Isma'il. 12. ar-Rida. 

8. Ahmad ar-Rida. 13. Muhammad, 

9. Qasim. 14. ‘Al-Malidi (Abu Muhammad ‘Ubai 

10. An-Naqi. dallah), 

11. ‘Abdallah. 

Frishta Vol. II, p. 213 further remarks that according to Sunnis the Fatimid 
rulers of North Africa are descended from ‘Abdallah bin Salim and some of the 
scholars of ‘ Iraq hold them to be dtescendants of ‘ Abdallah bin Maymun al-Qddah 
( the ocullist) . At any rate there is a difference of opinion about Fatimid rulers 
being descendants of the Prophet. 

For fuller information regarding the Genealogy of Shah Tahir see Journal of 
the Royal AsmtK Society of Rental, January 1938. pp. 68 and 69. 
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A,D. 969 and founded the fortified place of al-Qahira which developed into the 
city of Cairo. The Flatimid rulers were Ismatlis^ in their faith. The king- 
dom endured with this dynasty from a.h. 297 to 567, a.d. 909-1171. Saladin 
supplanted the last Flaitimid Caliph al-'Adid Abu Muhammad ‘Abdallah in 
a.h. 567, A.D. 1171. 

In the beginning of their reign one of the forefathers of Shah 'ilahir had 
gained considerable fame by his piety, devotion and learning and had re- 
nounced the Ismla'iK Faith and become Ithn^ Ashm, “the follower of the 
twelve Imams:' Through his preaching the sect was much benefited and the 
spiritual leader^ip fell to the lot of his family. But when in a.h. 567, a.d. 1171, 
the kingdom was transferred to Ayyubids, (a.h. 564-648, a.d. 1169-1250) 
who were staunch Sunni, ^ the family found it difficult to live in Egypt. They 
came to Khund, a village, in the province of Qazwin on the boundary of 
Jilin ancTbecome known as the Sayyids of Khund. After they had settled 
with dignity and honour for more than 300 ^rs, the spiritual leadership of 
the family passed to Shiah Tahir. He was a profound scholar, well-vers^i in 
belles-lettres, skilful and eloquent and so well equipped with all the qualities 
of a leader that he outstripped his forefathers. The Shi'as of Qazwn and 


1. Isina'ili, a Shl'a sect, so called as according to them latnSIl, the eldest son 
of the sixth Imam, Ja'far as-Sadiq, was the true Imam. His father Ja'far a§-§adiq 
had at first nominated him as his successor, but having learned of his eldest son's 
intemperance, had changed his decision and declared Mu^, hia second son, as his 
successor. The Isma'ilis or followers of Isma'il refused to recognize this alteration, 
claiming that the Imam, once appointed, cannot be changed as the appointment of 
the Imam is by divine providence and it is not permitted by God to change His 
decree. They explain the Qur’an in allegorical exposition and consider the drunken- 
ness of the Imam as an evidence that he accepted the hidden meaning of the verses 
of the Qur’an and not its outwards meaning. They are sometimes called Sab'iya 
(the partisans of the seventh Iirram), because their doctrines restrict the number of 
visible Imams to seven and they consider Isma'il to be the 7th Imam. For further 
details and doctrines of the sect see Ency. of Islam Vol. II, pp. 549-552. 

2. ‘ Ashariya a name given in contrast to the Sab’iya (the partisans of 
the seven Imams), to that leading orthodox sect of Shi'as who receive the following 
twelve Imams as the rightful (Daliphs and successors of the Prophet. (1) ‘All, 
the son-in-law of the Prophet, (2) B^san, the son of ‘AH. (3) IJusain ash- 
Shahid, the second son of ‘ AIL (4) ‘ Ali sumaraed Zain al-' Abidin, the son of Husain. 
(5) MuJjammad al-Baqir, son of Zain al-‘ Abidin, (6) Ja'far a§-^diq, son of Muham- 
mad al-Baqir. (7) Musa al-Ka?ini, son of Ja'far. (8) 'Ali ar-Rida, son of Musa. 
(9) Muhanmiad at-Taqi, son of 'Ali ar-Rida. (10) ‘Ali an-Naqi, son of Muhammad 
at-Taqi, (11) Al-plasan al-‘Askari, son of ‘Ali an-Naqi. (12) Muhammad al- 
Mahdi al-plujja son of al-IJasan al-‘Askari, or the Imam al-Mahdi who is supposed 
by the Shi'as to be still alive and hidden. He will again appear as the Mahdi or 
“ director ” when Islam will be in great danger as the Prophet prophesied about him. 

3. The Sunni is the name of the four Islamic sedts who follow any of the 
teachings founded by the four Imams viz. : — 

J, Abu Hanifa (died a.h, T50, a,d. 767) * 

2. Malik’ bin Anas (died a.h. 197, A.l>. 795). 

3. Muhammad bin Idris ash-Shafi'i died A.H. 204, (A.i>. 820). 

4. Ahmad bin JJanbal (died A.H, 241, AJtt. 855). 
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Other neighbouring places became his staunch followers and rallied round him. 
Shah Israa'il I. (a.h. 907-930, a.d. 1502-1524) of the Safawid dynasty who 
was ruling over Persia at the time, became jealous of his power and wanted 
to exterminate him on the plea of the safety of the kingdom. But one of 
the ministers of Shiah IsmS.‘il I, Mirzi: Shiah IJusain I$fahlan!i, who was a 
disciple of Shiah Tahir, informed him through a messenger about the intentions 
of his king and advised him to present himself immediately before the king 
and to disperse all his followers. Sl^h Tahir, seeing no other course open, 
acted on the advice of Mirzia ShBh IJusain Isfahlanl and in a.h. 926, a.d. 1519 
presented himself before Shiah Ismia'H I. Through the intercession of Mirzia 
Shah IJusain he was included among the literati attending the king and was 
subsequently appointed a Professor of a college at Kiashian. At Kashan, he 
soon came to wield great influence and his followers became so numerous 
that at last the Shiah’s agent wrote : — 

“ShSh 'Hhir is trying hard to propagate his sect and infidds are coming 
in large numbers to him. True faith is suffering disgrace and negotiations 
are being carried on between him and the neighbouring kings.” 

The Shiah, infuriated at this news, ordered that Shah Tahir should forth- 
with be put to death. But before the Shah’s order reached Kiashian, Mirzia 
Shiah IJusain had informed St®i TBhir of the peril that awaited him and 
T^ir fled with his family from KlashBn towards the end of the year 926 A.H., 
1519 A.D. He reached the port of Jarun to leave for India. Fortunately a 
ship was sailing for India that very day. Tahir boarded the ship on Friday 
and after a week landed at Goa. The king’s men chased him upto Kashin and 
came in close pursuit upto Jarun but found, to their utter disappointment, 
that he had left for India two hours before their arrival. Landing on the 
soil of India Shiah Tlhir made straight for the court of Ismtll ‘ Adil Shah, 
the reigning chief of Bijiapur in the Deccan. 

IL 

Shah Tahir’s advent in BIjapur and Ahmadnagar. 

In those days the Deccan was split up into five important and independ- 
ent Muhammadan kingdoms. The Tmiad Shiahs (a.h. 890-980, a.d. 1484- 
1572) ruled in Biriar, Ni^m Shihs (a.h. 896-1004, a.d. 1490-1595) in 
Ahmadnagar, Band Shihs, (a.h. 897-1018, a.d. 1492-1609) in Bldar, ‘Adil 
Shahs (a.h. 895-1097, a.d. 1489-1686) in Bij^pur and Qutb Shiahs (a.h. 918- 
1098, A.D. 1512-1682) in Golcond'a. Of these independent dynasties, the ‘Adii 
Shahs of Bijiapiir only were Shi'as. Firishta (Vol. II. p. 18, Bombay Edition), 
remarks that Yusuf ‘Adil ShSh (a.h. 895-916, a.d. 1489-1511) was the first 
to introduce Shi‘aism in India on Friday in the month of Dhi’l JJijja a.h. 
908, A.D. 1502. Consequently ShSh Tahir, on his advent in India, came 
straight to Ismiall ‘Adil Shfih, (a.h. 916-941, a.d. 1511-1534) the son of 
Yusuf ‘Adil Shth in the hope of gaining his favour. He, however, received 
no sympathetic treatment at the hands of Ismi.‘il ‘Adil Shiah, who was a 
clever and shrewd ruler and was a Shi'a for the sake of kingdom only. Ismia'il 
only want^ Shi‘a soldiers who could fight for him in battles and had little 
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concern with scholars and spiritual leaders. Naturally he was indifferently 
disposed towards Shiah T^iir. Tihir thus bereft of all hopes had no recourse 
but to return back. He resolved to go to Mecca and Madina and to visit the 
holy shrines of the Imlams and then proceed homewards if conditions in the 
country happened to have undergone a propitious change in the meantime. 
It came as a strange but happy coincidence that while passing through 
Paranda he came in contact with milaja Jah&i, the Bahmani noble. Khaja 
Jahan had for sometime been in quest of a good tutor for his children.’”' Ac- 
cordingly he received Shah Tnhir as a God-sand and accorded him a cordial 
and hospitable welcome. 

About this time MauMnia PIr Muhammad of ShirwSn, who was a 
follower of the IJanafi sect, was sent on some errand to Khiaja Jahan by 
Burhian Shiah Nizam-ul-Mulk (a.h. 914-961, a.d. 1508-155^, the king of 
AJ.imadnagar. The Maulanla was a literary man of mediocre ability but 
having been the tutor of Burhi^ ShSh commanded great respect and honour 
and was considered to be a profound scholar. At Paradah he was much 
impressed with the vast learning and scholarship of Shiah Tahir and began 
to read with him a difficult book on Astronomy. When on his 

return to Afemadnagar, Burhian ShBh enquired about the cause of his delay, 
he admired the erudition of Shah Tahir in the most eloquent terms and added 
that he had so long been studying Astronomy under him. A great patron 
of learning as he was, Burhan Shah requested the Mawlani to bring such a 
great scholar to his court. So in a.h. 928, a.d. 1521 the MauIanS came 
again to Paranda and took Shiah Tair with him. All the nobles of the court 
travelled eight miles to welcome him (Shiah Tahir) and Burhian Sh^ con- 
ferred upon him a dignified position among the nobles of his court. 

III. 

Shah Tahir as an Ambassador to Gujarat. 

In the early part of a.h. 937, A.D. 1530 Burhan Shah sent Shah TShir, 
with the presents of elephants and other valuables, to Sulfan Bahadur Shah 
(a.h. 932-943, a.d. 1526-1536) in Gujarat. Blahadur Shah knew that Burhan 
Shah had not recited his name in the sermons excepting once. So he did not 
pay any attention to Shah Tahir, and also did not call him to court either. 
Mirlan Muhammad Shah I, (a.h. 926-942, a.d. 1520-1535) the mler of 
Khiandish wrote to Bahadur Shah’ that thou^ Burhian Shih had not recited 
hia name in the sermons for the sake of the nobles of the Deccan, yet in his 
heart of hearts he had been a well-wisher of the king. 


1. Al-Majistl or Taftrir is a famous compendiuin of the astronomical 

sys tem of Ptolemy. It is also called Kitab al-Majistu It was translated from Gredk 
into Arabic by Ishaq bin IJunain' (d. a.h, 298, a.d. 910) and annotated by Na^r 
ad-Din Muhammad bin Muhammad ait-TusS (d. A.H, 672, A.D. 1274). The Arabic 
version of Na§ir ad-Din is printed in Constantinople, 1801. For further details see 
Ahlward, Berlin Cat Nq. 5655 and BKOCmMANN, d, Amb, litter, Vol. I. 

p. 51T 
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On this recommendation BaMdur Shiah permitted Shah IMh to come to 
his court but did not show him any favour. Mullla Khudiawand Khian, his 
minister, was a great patron of learning and came to appreciate the depth of 
Shah Tahir’s erudition. He recommended him in the presence of the king, 
whereupon Bahadur Shah held a special court and bestowed much honour 
upon Shah Tahir. Shah Tahir, thus successful in his embassy, rose in the 
esteem of Burhan ShSh and soon b«:ame the trusted friend and adviser of 
the king. 

IV. 

Conversion of Burhan Shah to ShI'aism. 

When Bahadur Sh&h conferred upon Burhan Shah the title of “ the Ni?:ara 
Shah,” the latter began to realise the worth of Shiah Tahir and became his 
staunch follower. He became so fond of listening to the Tahir’s eloquent 
speeches that he had a mosque built in the fort and appointed him a lecturer 
there. Scholars used to assemble there twice a week and hold important dis- 
cussions. Burhan Shah attended these discourse very regularly and listened 
with such great attention to the lectures of Shiah Tahir that he even checked 
the calls of nature to hear the same without interruption and did not move 
until he had finished his discourse. 

In the beginning, Burhin Shah was so deeply attached to the scholars 
of the Nur Bakhshiya^ sect that he married one of his daughters to one of 

1. Nur B^shlya sect was founded by Sayyid Muhammad Nur B^sh son of Muh- 
ammad son of ‘ Abdallah. The father of Nur B^sih migrated from his birth place Qatif 
to Qa’in in Quhistan (Le Strange, Lands of the East ern'Caliphate, p.352) where Nur 
Bato^ was bora in a.h. 795, A.d. 1392. He first learnt the Qur’an^ by heart and 
after that studied the different branches of Arabic learning and became a profound 
scholar of his days. He became a disciple of Khaja Ishaq Khutalani (see Rieu 
Cat, Br. Mas. Vol. II, p. 650b) who in obedience to a dream gave his pupil the 
surname of Nur Batosh (the light-giver). He declared himself Mahdi and gained 
numerous adherents. In a.h. 826, a.d. 1423 he raised the standard of revolt in a 
fortress called Kuh Tiri in the province of ^uttalan, west of Badakhshan. The 
governor of the province, Biyazld, acted promptly and sent him along with a band 
of his leading supporters as prisoners to Sultan Shahrukh (a.h.. 807-850) at Hirat. 
All the prisoners were put to death, but Sayyid Muhammad’s life was spared and 
he was imprisoned in the fort of Ikhtiyar afi-Din, situated to the North of the 
city of Hirat and thence in Shiraz where he was released by Ibrahim Sultian. After 
travelling through Ba^ra, Hilla, Bagdad, Karbala’ and Najaf he went to Kurdistan, 
where he was again arrested under SMhrukh’s order and brought to Adliarba’ijan. 
He made his escape and after mudh suffering reached Hial Hilal where Tie was re- 
captured and sent back to Shahrukh, who made him mount the pulpit and abjure 
Mahdiship. In a.h. 848, A.D. 1444 he was released on condition that he would con- 
fine his activities to teaching ; but, having been a suspect, he was sent to Tabriz, 
thence to Shiiiaz and then to Qlin, After Shiahrukh’s death he was set free, and 
took up his residence in the village of Sulfan in the neighbourhood of Ray, where 
he died on Thursday the 15th Rabi‘ I. a.h. 869, 15th November 1464 at the age 
of 73. 

The Nur Bakhshiya doctrines, according to Engli^ translation' of Tarikh 
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its members. But when he began to follow ShSh Tahir, he became so dis- 
gusted with them that he drove them out of Abmadnagar. 

During the period of Burhan’s devoted attachment with Shiah Tahir, 
Prince ‘ Abd al-Qiadir, the youngest son of Burhian Shah, was attacked with 
high fever. The king sent for C^sim Beg and other famous physicians, 
Hindus and Muhammadans both, and said to them, “My life depends upon 
his life. Cure him in any way possible. I am ready to sacrifice my life 
even, if it be required for his medicine.” 

The physicians tried their best, but could not cure the prince. Brahmins, 
mendicants and people of talismanic power were sent for and even offerings 
were made to deities. Aim® were freely distributed and no stone was left 
unturned to save the prince, but all appeared to prove abortive. 

Shiah Tahir, who was always on the look-out of an opportu- 
nity for propagating his faith, took it for an opportune moment and 
went to Burhian Shiah. After a lengthy prologue, he came to the point 
and said that he had thought of a good plan for the treatment of the prince 
but could not dare to disclose it. Burhian Shah urged him to speak out on the 
assurance that none in the kingdom would haim him. Shiah Tffhir said that 
he feared none except the king. At this Burhian ShSh became more inquisi- 
tive and entreated him to disclose the secret adding that for nothing on earth 
he could prove ungrateful to a person who would tell him the ways and 
means of saving his beloved son. Shiah Tahir then asked the king to make 
a vow that he would give an enormous sum of money to the descendants of 
the “ twelve Imams ” on the recovery of the prince ‘Abd al-QSdir. Burhan 
Shah said ; “ Who are these twelve Imams ? Perhaps I have heard their 
names in my childhood.” (The mother of BurhSn Shah was a Shi'a). Shah 
Tahir recited the names and the prciises of the twelve Imams. Burhian Shfih 
said' that since offeriing had been sent to the temple, there was no Imrrn if 


RashUl by E. Denison Ross, (London 1895) p. 434, etc., were first introduced in 
India through Kashmir in the reign of Path Shah who was reigning in a.h. 894 
(Haig, IRAS., for 1918, p. 451) by a man named Shams (ad-DIn) who came to 
Kashmir from Tlalidi in Tiaq. He gave himself out as a follower of Sayyid Muham- 
mad and “introduced a cormpt form of a religion giving it the name of Nur Bakhshi.’" 
JARRET, in the translation of A’in, Vol. II, p. 389 says “ that Mir Shams-ud-Din was 
a disciple of Shah Qasira Anwar and he promulgated the Nui'alAshi doctrines in 
the reign of Path Shah.” Prom Kashmir the sect spread throughout India. AM&or 
al-Akhyar, p. 211 says that Shah Jal^ Shririazi, a disciple of ShailA Muhmmad 
Nur Bakhsh, came from Mecca* and settled in Delhi during the reign of Sultan Sikan- 
dar Ludi {a.h.. 894-923, a.d. 1488-1517). Prom Eth6, India Office Cat. Column 459 
No. 1086 it appears that the poet Pikri, "vdio was related to the family of Nur 
Bakhsh, came to the Deccan when Shah Tahir was there. It is quite probable that 
the king gave his daughter in marriage to him. 

Bibliography : — 

Nurdl^ Shushtari, Majalis al-Mu'mmn (Tehran, 1299) pp. 313-315; EthA, 
Cat. India office, Nos. 1078-86 ; Emy. of Ist&m, Vol. Ill, p. 961, Prof. Muliar^d 
Shafi's article on the Nurb^shi sect, publi^ed in the Proceedings, Third Oriental 
Conference, Madras 1924 pp. 683-705 and Indian him p. 106. 
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aims were given in the names of the Imiams. After all they had been great 
personages in Islam. When Shah T&hir saw that he was successful so far, he 
told the king that it was not all he wanted to say. He had to say something 
more. He was willing to disclose everything if he got an assurance from the 
king that no harm would befall him, should his words incur the displeasure of 
His Majesty and if at all he was to be punished, he should be sent to Mecca 
with his family. The king promised and swore by the Holy Qur’lan that 
neither would he do him any harm nor would he allow any other person to 
do so. Sh&h Tahir praised the king much, made him puff up with prayers 
for his prosperity and for perpetuity of his kingdom and said, “ This is the 
night of Friday. Make a vow that if God cures ‘Abd al-Qadfr for the salce 
of the Prophet and the twelve Imiams you would recite their names' in sermons 
and would propagate their faith (i.e. Shi'aism).” The king despairing of his 
son’s life, did not hesitate to accept ShSh T^ir’s advice and made a solemn 
vow to keep his! promise. Shiah Tahir then proceeded homewards while the 
king went to see his son. When the king saw the prince restless, he was filled 
with despair and thought that the latter would die in a few hours. So he 
ordered the quilt to be taken off so that the prince might take rest and breathe 
his last with peace and comfort. Thereafter the king laid himself besides his 
ailing son and fell asleep. 

The author of Tmkh-i-Firishta writes tliat the king saw in a dream a 
very august and pious personage with six more on each side. He approach- 
ed and accosted them. A certain person said that the central figure was the 
Prophet and the others were twelve Imams. Then the Prophet himself spoke 
and said that God had cured ‘Abd al-C^dir for the sake of ‘Ali and his des- 
cendants and enjoined upon Burhgn ShSh to follow the advice of his des- 
cendant T^ir. The king, thereupon, awoke from his dream and saw ‘Abd 
al-Qadir covered up with the quilt. “ Who has covered the prince with the 
quilt?” enquired the king of the qu^n and the attendants. They 
said that they had not covered the prince with the quilt but 
had seen the quilt coming up by itself and covering the prince. 
They had become sd very terrified at the sight of this oocurrende that 
they remained dumb-founded. The king then felt the body of the prince, and 
found that fever had left and that he was sleeping peacefully. He was now 
convinced that it was the result of his vow that the life of his son had been 
saved and ordered that Shiah Tahir should be summoned immediately. 

Shfih Tahir prayed the whole night for the r^xjivery of the prince, for he 
knew that if the prince was not cured his fate was doomed. When he heard 
the rap at the door he thought the prince must have died and he was being 
called for punishment. He, therefore, wanted to make good his escape but 
found himself faced with ^ven or eight men coming one after another with 
the message to present himself before the king immediately. Having no other 
alternative he calmly resigned himself to his fate and bidding farewell to his 
family went to Burhjan Shiah escorted by the messengers. At the gate he 
saw the king who wela)med him and brought him to ‘Abd al-Qadir with his 
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hand interwoven into his own. At the request of Shiah llahir, the king re- 
lated to him the incident of the night and then expressed a desire to accept 
the creed of the Ithna Ashariya, in order to fulfil the vow he had made. 
Shah Tahir converted him to Shi'aism and taught him the doctrines thereof 
which consist of love for the Prophet, his family and ihQ twelve Imams ; 
and hatred for their enemies. With Burhan Shiah, his son, his wife and all 
the rest of the royal family became ShS'as.i This came about in 944 a.h., 
A.D. 1537. 

V. 

SHi'AiSM DECLARED AS THE State Religion. 

According to the doctrines of Shi'aism Burhian Shah wanted to exclude 
the names of the three early orthodox Caliphs from the sermon. But Shah 
Tahir advised him not to take such a hasty step. He counselled the king 
to invite the scholars of all the four sects of the Sunnis i.e. the followers of 
Imiam Abu IJanifa, Iniam Mialik, Imam Shiafi'i and Imiam Abamad bin IJanbal 
to an assembly and to hold religious discourses in order to establish the trae 
creed. This seemed to be more expedient. So Burhian Shiah convened an 
assembly in which he invited all the scholars of the four Sunni sects in 
Abmadnagar including Mulla Fir Muhammad, Afdal Khan and Mulla Dia'ud 
of Delhi and others. Discussions were held in the sermon-room in the fort. 
The scholars of each sect tried their level best to prove the supremacy of their 
faith over those of the others. BurhSn Shiah often attended these meetings 
but being unlettered, lacked the intellect to appreciate the different view- 
points or to ascertain the soundness or otherwise of the contending views. 

At last after six months he addressed Shah Tahir saying that none could 
convince him of the truth of his creed. Therefore Shah Tahir should take 
the trouble of naming one so that he might follow it after prefer examination. 
Shah Tahir, thereupon, recommended the faith of the Itjmd Asharlya for 
his consideration. Burhan Shiah accepted the suggestion and a Shl'a scholar 
named Shaikh Aftmad Najafi was searched out after much difficulty to argue 
with the Sunnis. At the end of the discussions Shiah Tahir seconded Shaikh 
Ahmad and declared him to be right. It was now that the Sunnis came to 
know that Shah Tahir was a Shi'a. Before this they had taken him for a 
Sunni, because for all these sixteen years, he had posed himself as such. 
Shah Tahir now opened a discussion against Abu Bakr the first Caliph and 
also brought the points of “ Qiita and “ Garden of Fidak.”® His eloquence 


1. Firishta Vol. II. p. 225 remarks that the dream of Burhan Shah was absurd, 
and holds that the Shi'as have concocted this story in order to give currency to their 
doctrines. In ar-Rawd al-MamfUr ft Tmdjim *UJcmS’ Sharfy as-$tidur by Dhu’l 
Faqar Ahmad, printed at Akbarahad 'A.H, 1307 pp. 205-210 explanations regarding 
this dream by Shah ‘Abd al-'Aziz ad-Dihlawi, Mawlana 'Abd al-<pdir and MawlSna 
Rafi'ad-Din are given, 

2. Qirtas means paper. When the piroph^ was .on his death-bed he asked 
for paper, pen and ink to write something, .But seeing him jn great trouble Abii 
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stood him on irrefutable ground and the Sunni scholars were too ill-equipped 
to be a match for him. 

When Burhlan ShSh saw that no one could cope with ShHi T&hir he 
related the facts concerning the illness of ‘Abd al-Qadir and his dream before 
the Assembly ; and declared himself publicly to be a Shi'a. Many other 
Shi'as who could not expose themselves, now declared their faith openly. A 
number of the Sunnis also followed the court-religion and about three thousand 
men adopted the doctrine of the Shi'as on that very day. The sermon of the 
faith now read excluded the names of the first three Caliphs. The white 
standard given by Sultlan Bahadur Sh§h was rejected and henceforth the 
green flag continued to be the Royal insignia. 

VI. 

SUNNi RISE UNDER MULLA PlR MUIJAMMAD. 

Mulli. Hr Muhammad and others, sore at the unexpected turn that the 
assembly took walked away to their houses. A raging confusion came a-fool 
in the land. All the nobles assembled in the house of Mullia Hr Muhammad. 
They took the Mullia to task for having by his intercession introduced into 
court Shiah TIahir who had ultimately misled the king and proposed for the 
assassination of Shiah T^h as an antidote against further spread of the new 
faith. But Mullia Hr Muhammad threw out the proposal as inexpedient and 
impossible of execution during the regime of Burhian Shah and suggested 
installation of Prince 'Abdul al-C^dir on the throne on deposition of the 
reigning ruler, adding that this in itself would bring about the change they 
all desired. This met with the approval of the assembly and accordingly with 
a troop of infantry and cavalry, twelve thousand strong, they marched upto 
the gate of the fort near KSla Chabutara. The gates of the fort were shut 
under the order of the king. Shiah TShir had a cool mind. He knew full well 
that the rebels were not organised. They lacked unity and a good leader. He 
asked Burhian Shiah to ride before the rebels and said that the rising would 
subside by itself. The king acted upon his advice and with four hundred 
horsemen, one thousand infantry and five elephants, came out of the fort 
with the royal umbrella on his head. He sent proclaimers crying, “ Those 
who are loyal to the king should come to him ; and those who will disobey 
will be punished.” At this all the nobles and soldiers deserted Mulla’s camp, 
came over to Burhian Shah and were pardoned. Mullia with a few men went 
to his house. Thus the rebdlion was brought completely under control with- 
out a single drop of blood being shed. Mullia was arrested. The king 


Bakr the first orthodox Caliph forbade the bringing of paper and pen. The Shi'as 
say that the prophet wanted paper to write a will about the Caliphate of 'AK which 
Abu Bakr purpoisely stopped. 

3. Fidak was a garden of the ; Prophet. After his death his daughter Fatima 
claimed it as her inheritanoa But it was denied to her by the first Caliph, Abu 
Bakr, on the strength of a tradition that the Prophets have nothing as their personal 
property and their true inheritors are their followers. 
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sentenced him to death. But Shih Tahir, for his past kindness, interceded 
and the capital sentence was reduced to one of imprisonment. After four 
years on the recommendation of ShIh Tahir, the MulE was released and 
restored to his former position. 

VII. 

Shi'as Swarm in Ahmadnagar. 

After embracing Shi'aism Burh&i Shiah began to evince much begotry as 
well as a strong bias against the Sunnis. He built a mosque where he had 
seen the dream and named it Ba^d&d. He stopped the pensions of the 
Sunnis and granted them to the Shi'as. He built an alms-house before the 
fort of Abmadnagar and called it Langar-i-Duwazada Imam, i.e. the Alms- 
House of the twelve Imams. He endowed Jaunpur, Sanaur, Asyapur and 
some more villages for meeting the expenditure of this alms-house where 
food used to be distributed daily to the poor. Shiah Tahir began to gather 
the Shi'as from all quarters. He sent money from the royal treasury to 
‘ Iraq, Persia, Gujaitt and Agra and invited the eminent scholars of his new 
faith. Isnia'il $afavl, Khlaja Mu'In Sa'idI, Shah Husain Anju, Shah Ja'far, 
the brother of Shiah Tahir, MulHa Shiah Mubarmnad of Nishapuri, MuIE ‘All 
Gul of Astrabad, Mullia Rustam of Jurjan, MulM ‘Ali of Miazindaran, 
Ayyub Abu’l Barakah, Mulla ‘Aazulllah of Gilian, MuUa Muhammad ImamI 
of Astrabad and many other scholars assembled in the court of Burhan Shah. 
He married one of his daughters to Sayyid Hasan MadanI who was a Shi'a 
and came from Madina, A considerable sum of money was sent to Karbala ’ 
and Najaf. The pilgrims to the Shrines of the Imams were granted money. 
In short, in those days Abmadnagar was second only to Iran in the propagation 
of the Shi'a faith. The Shi'ias began to curse and abuse the three early Caliphs 
openly in the struts. The neighbouring monarchs inflamed at this state of 
affairs at Abmadnagar, planned to unite themselves against Burhian Shiah and 
consequently Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat, Miran Mubarak Shiah Flaruqi of 
Kh'MdIsh, Ibtahim ‘Adil Shiah of Bij^pur and Daryla TmSd al-Mulk of Birar 
made arrangements to attack Burhian Shah and divide his kingdom among 
themselves. When Burhan Shah saw that the neighbouring chiefs had risen 
against him he sent Rasri IChan on embassy to Emperor HumSyun to ask 
for hdp. But, as Sher ShSh, the Afghan, had revolted against the Emperor, 
the ambassador could not succeed in getting his help. After that Burlian 
Shah, on the advice of ShSli 'IBhi*'* sent ambassadors to MIrlan Mubarak 
Shah, ruler of I^andish and Mahmud Shah of GujarSt with numerous pre- 
sents. Burhan Shah's messengers had no difficulty in winning them over to 
their side and they readily agreed to help Burhan Shiah. The four-power alli- 
ance, mentioned above, against Burhin Sh&h thus came to be frustrated. 
Burhan Shi^ now, in revenge, gathered together a large army and launched 
an attack on Bijiapur against Ibrahim 'Adil S)®h I (a.h. 941-966, a.d. 1535- 
1557). He inflicted a crushing defeat on him and captured a hundred ele- 
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phants, artilleries and a large booty. This victory over Ibifihlm ‘Adii Shah 
not only consolidated his position but also made him famous but the laurels 
of the victory must go to Shih Tahir who, apart from being a great scholar, 
played an important role as a politician and statesman. His tact, skill and 
eloquence and his foresight rendered, at times, immence services to Burhan 
Ni?am Shah who reposed great confidence in him and acted on his advice. 
The alliance with the neighbouring states and Shah Tahmasp of Persia, the 
consolidation and extension of his kingdom were in the main, due to the 
statesmanship of Shiah TShir. 

Though the cause of Shi'aism was matured in the Deccan before Shiah 
Tahir’s arrival, as stated before, yet truly speaking the propagation of Shi‘aism 
in the Deccan and in other parts of India was mainly due to his efforts. 
Besides being an eminent scholar, prose writer and politician, Shiah Tahir 
was also a poet of a very high order. 

Aax>rding to some Shiah 'JBhir died in a.h. 952 (a.d. 1545) but according 
to Burhm-i-Ma'~atUr, p. 3. (Translated by Haig, Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. L, January 1921) he died in a.h. 953, a.p. 1646. Some of the learned 
men of the age composed a Qaisidah on his death, one couplet of which con- 
tained four Chronograms. The couplet was as follows : — 

Abf ^ Of M>r ^oT 

“One conversant with the mysteries of learning and proficient in the 
art of government, well-versed in the ceremonials of religion and a restrainer of 
the wicked in the kingdom.” Further Haig remarks that “Firishta (Vol. II, 
p. 229) places the death of ShSh Tahir in a.h. 956, a.d. 1549, but he ap- 
pears to be wrong, for each of the four Chronograms here, given, gives the 
death 953,” In my opinion the date givoi by Firishta seems to be correct, as 
he is the author of Fatf} Ndma which was composed in a.h. 955, a.d. 1548. 
See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IV, Letters, 1938. 
He was buried in Afimadnagar but soon after, his dead body was 
removed to Karbala and interned there. Four sons and three daughters 
survived him. The sons were Shfih Jlaider, Shah Rafi‘ad-Din IJusain, Shah 
Abul Uasan and Shah Abu Tsalib. SlMi JIaider was bom in Persia and was 
at the time of the death of his father in the service of Shah Tahmiasp in 
Persia. His father on his death-bal dedared him as his successor and when 
he came to Afimadnagar during the reign of Husain Ni?am Shah (a.h. 961- 
972, A.D. 1553-1565) a.h. 964, a.d. 1556 he was appointed a courtier and was 
granted the jdgirs of Dandlaiijpuii and other states which his father pos- 
sessed.i 

Shah Tahir, according to Firishta, Vol. 11. pp. 230,— -is the author of the 
following books : — 


1. For detailed accounts of Shah Haider, see Haig, Translation, The Indian 
Antiquary Vol. LI, 1922, pp. 34 & 35. 
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SHAH T^HIK OF THE DECCAN 

A. Arabic Works. 

{D Shari), d-Bab al-Hddi ‘Askar. 

It is a commentaiy on Hasan bin Yusuf al-HiUi’s (d. a.h. 726, a.d. 
1325) work on the Principles of religion. 

(2) Shark d-Ja‘fanya. 

A commentary on ‘All bin ‘Abd al-‘AH al-Karkl’s (d. a.h. 945, a.d. 1538) 
work on prayer according to the In&niya School. 

(3) ffdshiya ‘ala Anwm at-Tanzih 

A super-commentary to al-Baidav5’s famous commentary of the Qur an. 

(4) Ijldshiya ‘Aid Shrk d-Ishmdt. 

A Super-commentary on the commentary of Nai^ir ad-Din at Tusi (d. 
A.H. 672, A.D. 1273) upon the Ishwdt, a philosophical work by Ibn Sinia (d. 
a.h. 428, A.D. 1036). 

(5) AU^dshiya ‘AW I Muhdkamdt. 

A gloss on the Muhdkamdt. The latter work is by Qutb ad-Din ash- 
Shiria^ (d. a.h. 710, a.d. 1310) and deals at length with the controversies 
between at-Tusi and ar-RSzI expressing his own opinions on the points raised 
in the two commentaries on the Ish&rM of Ibn Sinia. 

(6) Al-Bdshiya ‘AW I Majistl. 

A gloss on the commentary of Nai^r ad-Din at-Tusi upon the Kitdb d- 
Majistt, a compendium of Astronomical system of Ptolemy. 

(7) Ifdshiyat ash-Shifd. 

A gloss on the fourth and last part of the famous philosophical encyclo- 
paedia by Ibn Sina (d. a.h. 428, a.d. 1036). The work, ash-Shifa, is divided 
into four parts : (i) Logic, (ii) Physics, {Hi) Mathematics and Astronomy 
and (iv) Metaphysics. The fourth part of the work on Metaphysics is known 
as Ildhiyat ash-Shifd and is treated as an independent composition on the 
subject. A number of scholars composed glosses and annotations on it. Sadr 
ad-Din ash-ShirM’s (d. a.h. 1050, a.d. 1640) Gloss on this part is much 
appreciated and is remarkable for the critical acumen shown in it. 

(8) Hdshiyat al-Mutmwal. 

A super-commentary on at-Taftaziai’s (d. a.h. 792, a.d. 1390) larger and 
earlier commentary called al-Mutawwal on al-Qazvini’s treatise on rhetoric 
c^Llled TalkMs al-Miftdh. 

B. Persian Works. 

{!) Shark Gulshan-i-Rdz. 

A commentary on Malimud Shabistail's (d. a.h. 720, a.d. 1320) famous 
sufi poem known as 'Gulshcm-i-Rdz or “ the rose-bed of Mystery.” 

(2) Shari) Tukfah-i-Shdht. 

A super commentary on ‘ All al-Bakhsbi*s Persian commentary on Na§ir 
an-DTn at-Tusi’s (d. a.h. 672, a.d. 1273) book on scholastic theology called 
T ajrid al-Kaldm. 
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(3) RisMa-i-FalB. 

A treatise written while he was travelling in a palankeen (a kind of litter). 

(4) Imha’-i-Shah fMir. 

A collection of letters written by Shah Tiahir, partly in the name of 
Burhan Ni?!am ShKi I and partly in his own. The first letter is addressed 
to Shall Tahmiasp. The second letter is from Burhan Nizam Shiah to Blabur. 
Extract of this letter is given by Firishta, (Bombay edition, Vol. II, p. 203). 
Furtlier on are found letters written to Huniayun ; to Qadi JahSn, Minister 
of Shah Tahmasp ; to Shaikh Ibrahim Mujtahid ; to Qutb al-Mulk ; to 
KhudJawand Khan Vazir of Bahadur Shiah, to Mrza Shiah Biusain and 
many other nobles and friends. See for their names Bmkipore Suppl. Cat, oj 
the Persian Mss, Vol. 11, p. 96, No. 2121. 

(5) Path Nmia. 

An account of the conquest of Sholiapur by Burhan Ni:^am Shah. See 
Ibid., p. 94, No. 2119. Printed in the Journal oJ the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. IV, Letters, 1938. Besides the above-mentioned books the 
Majialis al-Mu’min!n, p. 344 names the following works of our learned 
author 

(i) Skarh at-Tahdkib, a commentary in Arabic language on the second 
part (treating on schol^tic theology) of Sa'd ad-Din at-Taftaziaifi’s work 
Tahdhib al-Manfig tml Kaldm. 

(ii) Unmudhaj al-Ulum, a treatise in Arabic giving a specimen of 
different brancheTof Arabic learning. 

(m) Risala dor Ahwal Ma'ad, a treatise in Persian about the day of 
resurrection. 

Bibliography : 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ADILSHAhI KINGDOM 
OF BIJAPUR AND THE PORTUGUESE AT GOA 
DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

By 

P. M. JOSHI, Bombay. 

Factors determining the relations : — 

Bijiapur was one of the five sultanates that arose in the Deccan on 
the break up of the Bahmani Kingdom towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. It was founded by Yusuf ‘ Adil Shiah in 1490. During his reign the 
Portuguese arrived in India, having rounded for the first time the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and soon they came in contact with the kingdoms on the Malabar 
Coast. 

The relations betwmi Bijiapur and Goa can best be described as being 
peaceful without being friendly. No doubt attempts were made more than 
once by the ‘ Adilshiahi Sultans to dislodge the Portuguese from Goa. But 
all their efforts, with one solitary exception, were futile and hostilities usually 
ended with an agreement of peace between the neighbours, negotiations for 
which were always initiated by the Muhammadans. There were sound reasons 
why th6 kings of Bijiapur followed a policy of conciliation towards the Portu- 
guese. Bijapur was always at war with its neighbouring sultanates and the 
Hindu kingdopi of Vijayanagar ; and in their warfare cavalry formed an im- 
portant unit of the army. It was, therefore, imperative for Bijapur to main- 
tain an efficient cavalry always ready for action. This nece^itated a regular 
supply of horses which had to be imported from Arabia and Persia. And, 
when the Portuguese came to India and became masters of the Arabian Sea, 
the Deccan sultanates and Vijayanagar vied with each other to obtain 
the friendship of the Portuguese and to ensure for themselves a constant 
supply of horses to keep their cavalry in efficient fighting condition. Goa 
was the most important port in the Deccan, and once its masters, the 
Portuguese were strategically in a very strong position. The Muhammadans, 
though excellent traders, were weak fighters at sea and their attempt to drive 
the Portuguese out of Indian waters was frustrated. The vSultans of Bijapur 
recognised this weakness and strove to maintain the friendship of the Portu- 
guese. The Portuguese on their part knew the weakness of Bijiapur and the 
other maritime powers of India and were ever ready to use it to the best 
advantage. Bijapur’s competitor for the friendship of the Portuguese was 
the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. In fact it was one of its officials that 
first instigated Albuquerque to conquer Goa from Yusuf Adil ;Shjah, hoping 
that in return the Portuguese would send aU horses arriving at Goa to Vijaya- 
nagar. But Bijiapur, aware of the implications of the friendship between 
11 , ■ - # 
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the Portuguese and the Hindus, chose to give up its claim to Goa rather 
than suffer a shortage of horses for its cavalry which, as Albuquerque so 
shrewdly observed, was “ the principal spring of its defensive policy.”^ 

Moreover, when tlie Portuguese became masters of the Arabian Sea they 
imposed stringent restrictions on other traders. It was impossible for the 
Muhammadan ships, Indian or Arab, to navigate the Arabian Sea without 
permits from the Portuguese authorities. In issuing these permits, they pro- 
hibited the Muhammadan traders from carrying pepper, arms and other 
ammunitions of war,^ and also arrogated to themselves the power of search- 
ing any ship suspected of being engaged in ‘ contraband ’ trade. Albuquerque 
even went to the extent of asking the sultan of Ormuz to show preference to 
the Portuguese ships over the Muhammadan.^ The trade in horses, therefore, 
could only be carried by the Portuguese or by the ships of a state which was 
friendly to them.-* After the loss of Goa, the port of Diabhol was left to 
Bijapur, but it could not be used to import horses into the kingdom, if Bijaput 
was at war with the Portuguese.® The Portuguese had thus acquired a virtual 
monopoly of this most important trade and the sultans of Bijapur had no 
choice at all but to seek their friendship. 

There was another factor which influenced Bijapur’s policy towards the 
Portuguese. When Bijapur was at peace with the Portuguese, the Muham- 
madans were allowed to ply their trade between the ‘Adilshlahl ports and 
Persia and Arabia. Their ships brought Pardesi emigrants from overseas 
into the kingdom, to join its armies and enhance its strength, as in the days 
of the Bahmanis.® Hostility with the Portuguese meant not only complete 
stoppage in the supply of horses, but also a reduction in the number of 
Pardesi recruits in the ‘Adilshiahi army. Peace with the Portuguese, if not 
their friendship, was, therefore, absolutely essential for Bijapur.'^ 

Description of the horse trade : — 

The Persian chronicles are completely silent about the trade in horses 
between Bijapur and Persia and Arabia, but the European travellers from 
Marco Polo onwards give us interesting information about it. Apart from 
its military importance, this trade was extremely lucrative to the Portuguese 
and in controlling it they were serving a double purpose : they could dictate 
the relations between Bijapur and Goa and could collect handsome revenue 


1. Commentaries IV., 125. 2. Barbosa 11., 227. 

3. Biker I., 5a. 4. Cf. Linschoten I., 54. 

5. Cf. Commentaries IIL, 40. 

6. The Muhammadans of the Deccan were divided into two parties, the 
“ Pardesis ” or foreigners who came from Persia, Turkey, Arabia and the Deccanis 
who were the domiciled Muhammadans. See Cambridge History of India, III, 404. 

7. Cf. “ Cabayo desires your peace. . .because in losing Dabhol he is altogether 
lost, for by no other way can horses come in, nor white men to reform his camp." 
Letters III., xli ' white men ’ refers to the Pardesi Muhammadans coming into 
the Deccan,, 
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by way of customs duty on the horses that came into Goa to be carried into 
the Deccan sultanates and Vijayanagar. 

It is difficult to determine accurately the number of horses that were 
annually brought to Goa. According to Barbosa the number varied between 
one to two thousand.® It is certain, however, that almost all the horses 
required by Bijapur passed through this port. The trade was a private one 
carried by Arab, Persian and sometimes Indian merchants. The horses were 
unloaded at Goa where dealers came from Bijiapur, Vijayanagar, Ahmadnagar 
and even Golconda to buy them^ and carry them to their r^pective kingdoms 
to be sold to the various cavalries. 

The horses were carried in ships that came to India with other mer- 
chandise. A cover of hides was spread over the cargo when loaded and on 
the top of this were placed the horses.^® The number carried in eadh ship 
depended on its size. The Portuguese ships being bigger than the Muham- 
madan ships could accommodate a greater number., The Portuguese ship in 
which Caesar Frederick travelled from Ormuz to Goa (1563) carried a cargo 
of eighty horses. However, not all the horses that embarked at Ormuz or 
Aden reached their destination. Nearly ten per cent or sometimes more of 
their number perished on the voyage. This fact no doubt influenced the 
price of horses sold at Goa. 

The average price of a horse sold in Goa was in the neighbourhood of 
£150, but prices ranged from £100 to £200 per horse according to the breed 
and Arabian horses fetched more price than Persian. Sometimes a specially 
good horse fetched even a higher price.^^ What was of importance to the 
Portuguese, however, was the duty paid on these horses. They were allowed 
to be landed into Goa free of duty, but when they were being taken away 
by the dealers who bought them, the Portuguese authorities levied a duty 
of forty pagodas on each horse.^^ ^nd when, after the fall of Vijayanagar, 
this trade showed a decline, the Portuguese sought to revive it by abolishing 
customs duty on the merchandise of those ships that also imported horses.^® 

Portuguese beginnings in India : — 

The concentration of the horse trade at Goa attracted to that port the 
rest of the trade, since the ships that brought horses also brought merchandise. 
This was what the Portuguese were aiming at ; they had come to India to 


a Barbosa I., 94. 9. Barbosa L, 178 ; Pyrard 11., 67. 

10. Marco Polo I, 117, cf. Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay : " Till the 
last few years when steamers have begun to take all the best horses, the Arab 
horses bound for Bombay almost all came in the way Marco Polo describes.” Ibid 
note 3. 

H. All accounts are agreed on the high price of horses at Goa and give approxi- 
mately the Ham. p figures. Marco Polo I., 83 ; Varthema, 126 ; Barbosa I. 65, 
94, 178 ; Nuniz, Sewell, 307 ; Caesar Frederick, Hakluyt X, 92 ; Linschoten L, 54 ; 
Pyrard II. 67 ; Mandelslo, 8. 

12, Barbosa I., 178 ; Caesar Frederick, Hakluyt X„ 92 ; Couto IV. vi- 6, 

13. William Barret, Halduyt II., 410. 
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capture the trade of the Arabian Sea. The renaissance in Europe had equip- 
ped them to take advantage of the natural opportunities opened to them by 
the geographical position of Portugal on the Atlantic sea-board. In 1498 
Vasco da Gama arrived at Calicut, having rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the discoveiy of a sea-route to India was accomplished. 

At first the Portuguese had merely sent out annual fleets to India in 
the hope that they would destroy the Muhammadan shipping and obtain for 
themselves the trade of the Arabian Sea. This was soon found impossible. 
The new Portuguese policy was, therefore, to build fortresses and to hold the 
strategic centres from which they could command the seas and control the 
trade either at its source or at its destination, preferably at both. By 1505 
the Portuguese, under Almeida, had built forts at Cochin and Cannanore and 
were thus able to get a hold over the trade of the Malabar coast. But Al- 
meida’s policy, conceived in caution, was not calculated to establish Portuguese 
supremacy in the Arabian Sea. He was content with holding the Malater 
coast. As against this Albuquerque built up visions of Portuguese supremacy 
not only in the Arabian Sea but also in the Spice islands of the Far East. 
He conquered Calicut and Goa, the two ports on the Malabar coast through 
which m<Kt of the trade passed. In the Persian Gulf he occupied Ormua 
and though he failed to fortify Aden, it did not materially affect his policy, 
for he had already occupied the island of Socotra which controlled the bottle- 
neck entrance to the Red Sea. 

Almeida’s activity had alarmed the Muhammadan powers surrounding 
the Arabian Sea. They combined and defeated the Portuguese fleet off Chaul. 
But Almeida struck an effective counterblow, shattered the confederacy in 
a naval battle off Diu and rehabilitated the prestige of the Portuguese. 
They were henceforward supreme in the Arabian Sea. 

Portuguese conquest of Goa : — 

The sultian of Bijiapur had taken an active share in the Muhammadan 
alliance that had defeated the Portuguese fleet off Chaul.^^ Moreover, the 
Portuguese suspected that he was trying to reconstruct the confederacy recently 
vanquished at Diu.^® The Portuguese could hardly expect better justification 
to deiclare hostilities against Bijiapur. Almeida made this clear. In 1508 on 
his way to Diu he halted at the ‘Adilshiahi port of Dtbhol, at this time second 
in importance only to Goa as a trade centre but negligible as a naval base. 
As a reprisal against Bijlapfir’s share in the Portuguese defeat at Chaul, 
Almeida decided to attack it. The Muhammadans were driven out and the 
Portuguese occupied the harbour (December 30, 1508). Almeida himself 
slept in the principal mosque of the town that night. Next morning the 
victors set the buildings of the town on fire and returned to their ships.^« 
Bijapur’s utter weakness to defend its coast became evident. 


14. Tnhfat, 94-92. 15. Barbosa I., 176-77. 

16. Faria I., 1:42-44; Osorio I., 343-44; Barbosa I., 166. 
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Albuquerque succeeded Almeida as the governor of the Portuguese pos- 
sessions in the East. He at once launched the forward policy which he ad- 
vocated and prepared for an expedition to the Red Sea. He was, however, 
persuaded by Timoja, a naval officer of Vijayanagar, to abandon the project 
and to turn his attention to the nearer port of Goa.^^ Albuquerque did not 
require much persuasion ; he had already marked Goa as a future Portuguese 
possession. Strategically the position of Goa had every possible advantage 
from the Portuguese standpoint. It offered the combination of a natural har- 
bour and a natural fortress, which would sooner or later be necessary at some 
place on the coast, if Albuquerque’s policy of making India the principal 
region of the commercial activity of the Portuguese in the East was to succeed. 
Goa was more favourably situated than Calicut or Cochin so far as the trade 
of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf was concerned, and it was for this 
reason that Albuquerque desired to possess it. It was, at this time, the most 
important port on the Malabar coast, both on account of its trade and its 
situation. Its proximity to the Deccan suMnates and Vijayanagar gave it 
added importance as a commercial centre. Almeida’s policy was to have a 
strong navy without desire to hold the ports. Perhaps that is why when 
Dlabhol had nearly surrendered to him in 1508, he did not establish a factory 
there nor demand any other territorial concessions. But Albuquerque’s policy 
was different, he wanted not only a strong navy, but also the possession of 
tlie ports which commanded the trade of the East. The conquest of Goa, 
therefore, was an essential factor in Albuquerque’s policy. He sailed from 
Cannanore to attack Goa early in 1510. It proved an easy prey. The fort- 
ress of Panjim which guards the harbour was carried by assault and the city 
surrendered on February 17, ISIO.’^^ 

It redounds to the credit of Yusuf ‘Adil Shall that he decided to recover 
Goa. Undaunted by the proved superiority of the Portuguese, in May of 
the same year he forced his way into the island of Goa. Fortune favoured 
him. His courage and determination won for him the admiration of the 
inhabitants of the port. Loyal to Yusuf 'Adil Shiah, they rose in an insurrec- 
tion against their new masters. Albuquerque was advised by his officers to 
withdraw to the ships. Once in their ships the Portuguese were safe. They 
set sail for Cannanore and Goa was recovered by Bijapur.^® But this advan- 
tage was short-lived. In October 1510 Yusuf ‘Adil Shah died and this paved 
the way for Albuquerque’s final conquest of Goa. 

It will be remembered that Albuquerque’s policy in the East depended 
for its success upon the holding of certain strategic posts— Ormuz to command 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf ; Malacca to control the spice trade at its 
source and Goa which gave him the command of the Malabar waters. At 
the time of Yusuf ‘Adil ShMh’s death Albuquerque was in Cannanore reorga- 
nizing his fleet for another attack on Goa. When he heard of the death of 


17. Faria I., 162, 

18. Ferishta II, 21 ; B. S. 22 ; Osorio It 4 ; Perstage, 42. 
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Yusuf and also ascertained that almost all the garrison at Goa had gone to 
Bijapur to attend the coronation ceremoney of Isrda'il, he decided to strike, 
and set sail for Goa early in November. On the 25th of that month he 
stormed the harbour, gained an easy entrance into the city and became master 
of the place.®® Thus was Goa conquered by the Portuguese and it remains 
in their possession to this day. 

Peace with the Portuguese was essential even if it meant the loss of Goa. 
Albuquerque had definitely gained the upper hand and had also discovered 
the utter weakness of Bijipur in naval warfare. He threatened to attack 
Dabhol and Sangmeshwar, two of the 'AdilshlahT ports, if attempts were made 
to recapture Goa. There was also the danger of the Portuguese interfering 
with the supply of horses if hostilities continued. In fact Albuquerque was 
in communication with Vijayanagar on this topic. Karaal Khan, the regent 
at Bijapfir had, therefore, no choice but to recognise the Portuguese occupa- 
tion of Goa. On his part Albuquerque agreed to maintain peace and to allow 
horses to pass into the ‘AdilshiaM kingdom as before;®^ 

Ibmhim ‘Adil Shah I md the Bortuguese 

For twenty-five years relations between Bijapur and Goa remained 
friendly. In 1545 prince ‘Abdullah, the brother of IbrShim ‘Adil Shah I, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to usurp the ‘Adilshahl throne, and had to fly 
to Goa to escape the wrath of his brother. This ultimately brought Bijiapflr 
and Goa into conflict. Ibrahim offered to cede to the Portuguese the dis- 
tricts of Salsette and Bardez, adjoining Goa, in return for the person of the 
rebel prince. Martim Affonso, the Portuguese governor, refused the request 
as it violated the standards of hospitality. He, however, suggested that in 
return for the two districts he would send the prince to Malacca. But Affonso 
was deterred by his advisers from fulfilling even this condition as they consi- 
dered ‘Abdullah a useful instrument to hold Ibrahim in check and to extort 
from him further benefits. The result was that the prince was carried from 
Goa to Cannanore and back to Goa.®® At the same time the Portuguese took 
possession of Salsette and Bardez. 

Too late Ibrahim discovered that he had been outwitted by the Portu- 
guese. In the meanwhile Martim Affonso had left for Portugal and his 
place was taken by Dom Joao de Castro. Ibriahimi had to start negotiations 
over again. But the Portuguese attitude was fi.rm and he failed to have his 
way. The utmost Dom Joao de Castro was prepared to do was to undertake 
to keep the prince in Goa and to prevent him from communicating with the 
sultan of Ahmadnagar or other powers hostile to Bijiapur. In return Ibrahim 
had to relinquish his claims to Salsette and Bardez. IbriaMm accepted these 
terms only to violate them when he found the Portuguese engaged on the 
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Gujariat coast. He led his army into the districts in dispute and occupied 
them.®'* 

When the news of the ‘Adilshiahi incursion reached Dorn Joio de Castro, 
he had concluded his campaign on the Gujaitt coast and was returning to 
Goa. He retaliated by surprising die Bijapuri port of Dabhol, looted it and 
hastened towards Goa. He succeeded in driving the Bijapuris out of Salsctte 
and Bardez in spite of their repeated attempts to hold the districts. In addi- 
tion the Portuguese governor decided “ to strike where the blow might be most 
felt” and dispatched a fleet to sack ‘Adilshihl ports, with the result that 
every port between Srivardhan and Goa was plundered and burnt,** 

These incidents once again bring clearly to our notice the utter weaknCvSS 
of Bijapur — as also of the other Muhammadan powers of India— at Sea. Only 
forty years before this the combined fleets of Egypt, Gujariat and the Deccan 
had been unable to drive the Portuguese from Indian waters. On the other 
hand the newcomers had succeeded in obtaining a firm footing on the Indian 
coast by the conquest of Goa. Apart from the transient and solitary suc- 
cess of Yusuf ‘Adil Shiah in recovering Goa for a time, all other efforts made 
by the kings of Bijapur to oust these European intruders from their island 
possession had been unsuccessful. The Portuguese, too, knew their advantage 
well and made strategic use of it to retain the possession of Goa and the 
lands surrounding it. Whenever the ‘Adilshialil amiy threatened Goa, the 
Portuguese in their turn would retaliate by attacking the Bijapuri possessions 
on the coast. In the present struggle when the troops of Bijapur overran 
Salsette and Bardez, not only were they driven back, but the Portuguese 
further retorted by devastating Dabhol and other ports. Thus Bijapur could 
not dictate terms to the Portuguese at Goa, who were fully aware of their 
superiority at sea and ever ready, if need be, to blockade the 'Adilshahi ports. 
It was this fear that always prompted the kings of Bijiapur to placate the 
Portuguese. And in this campaign also we find that it was Ibrahim 'Adil 
Shah who made the initial move for peace. 

Apart from a desire to safeguard his coastline and maritime trade Ibra- 
him 'Adil Shiah had another reason for starting negotiations with the Portu- 
guese. During 1546 and 1547 Dom JoSo de Castro had concluded with 
Vijayanagar and Ahmadnagar separate treaties,*” This forced on Ibnahirn 
the necessity of concluding a similar agreement with the Portuguese. But 
Dom Joao de Castro did not live to see the success of his policy.*® It was 
his successor Garcia de Sa who signed the treaty (August 22, 1548) by which 
Ibi^him finally resigned his claim to Salsette and Bardez.** 

These two districts adjoining Goa were the first and the only territorial 
acquisitions of the Portuguese on the mainland of India. Otherwise their 
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25. Biker 11., 184-87, 188-91. 

26. He died on June S, 1548. Whiteway, 320, 

27. Biker II., 192 ; Faria II., 132, 
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ambition was limited to the possession of ports and the command of the 
coast. They could use their unopposed freedom on sea to approach the shores 
and enter the ports of India to establish their oceanic sovereignty of trade. 
But they made little effort to extend their conquests into the interior of 
the country. The Indian states with whom the Portuguese came into con- 
tact were far too strong on land for them to entertain any hopes of large 
oonqu^t of territory. Moreover, the Portuguese nation was too small to 
wage successful land warfare in India with a view to establishing a mili- 
tary empire. For impotent though the Indian states might have been on 
water, they were much too formidable on land to go to pieces under the 
attack of a handful of Portuguese. 

Bijapur md AhmMnagar ; Allimice against the Portuguese ; — 

But the Portuguese occupation of Goa was a source of perpetual humi- 
liation to the AdilsliShi kings. Repeated treaties and affirmations of mutual 
friendship did nothing to lessen its rancour. The battle of Talikota had 
brought home a new lesson to the Deccan sul^nates, the advantage of 
concerted action. And this encouraged Bijapur and Ahmadnagar to make 
one final effort to dislodge the Portuguese from the Deccan coast. So long 
as the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar threatened Bijapur in the south, peace 
with the Portuguese was essential as they held control over the horse trade ; 
for hostilities between Bijiapur and Goa meant a complete diversion of this 
trade in favour of the Hindus. But after the fall of Vijayanagar the strate- 
gic importance of Goa as the centre of this trade naturally declined. Undoubt- 
edly ‘All ‘Adil Shiah had this fact in mind. In 1570 he entered into negotia- 
tions with Murtazia Ni25am Shah of Ahmadnagar. The Zamorin of Calicut 
also was drawn into the alliance. It was decided that the confederates were 
to attack simultaneously the Portuguese possessions in their respective king- 
doms.^® This plan to divide Portuguese strength was both sound and attrac- 
tive in theory, but it proved of very littld effect when put into practice. The 
Portuguese successfully drove back both the sultans and the Zamorin and 
once again proved the superiority of their maritime strength. 

In January 1570 the offensive against the Portuguese began. Murtaza 
NMra Shah advanced on Chaul and laid siege to the place.^® The ‘Adil- 
shiahl attack on Goa was more difficult. Chaul was a solitary Portuguese out- 
post in the Nidamshahl kingdom, accessible by land, whereas Goa was 
separated from the mainland by the Goa creek and Rachol river. 

The Portuguese viceroy had already sent part of his garrison and fleet 
to the relief of Chaul. Numerically the Portuguese defence was no match 
for the Bijiapuris. But they held the creek and the river and made a gallant 


28. Faria 11 , 281 ; Danvers I., 55J ; Tuhfat, 162. Cf. Geddes, 26-27 ; Ferishta 
does not mention that Ahmadnagar and Bijapur entered into a league. The campaigns 
against the Portuguese are chronicled separately in the history of each kingdom. 
Ferishta 11. 79, 262. 

29. Danvers I., 554 ; Ferishta Il„ 3^. 
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Stand against the ‘Adilshghi attack led by ‘All in person.-'**’ For the better 
part of a year he invested the island in vain. 

In the meanwhile a squadron of the Portuguese fleet had returned from 
the Malater coast after defeating the Zamorin.-^i This the viceroy sent 
against Dabhol. The Portuguese fleet sacked Dabhol and once again im- 
pressed on the ‘Adilshahi king the fact that the friendship of the Portuguese 
was essential for the safety of Bijapur ix>rts. 

The siege of Chaul fizzled out after seven months.®** The Zamorin. had 
already been defeated. Fresh Portuguese ships arrived from the Persian Gulf 
and Portugal.®® ‘AK ‘Adil Shah was forced to acknowledge his inability to 
reduce Goa and the hostilities were suspended. ‘All ‘Adil Shuh even st^nt 
his ambassadors into Goa to renew the treaty of friendship between Bijapur 
and the Portuguese,®^ 

This was the most serious confederacy of the Deccan ix)wers that had 
ever taken up arms against the Portuguese. But from the outset it was 
bound to failure. The Portuguese were undoubtedly superior at sea to all 
the. confederates put together. And the sack of Dabhol, on more than one 
occasion, showed that any hostilities with the Portuguese were bound to 
lead to counter attacks on Deccan ports, and on the maritime trade of the 
Deccan kingdoms. 

The union of Portugal with Spain and the subsequent decline of Portu- 
guese supremacy in the Eastern seas has little bearing on ‘Adilshahi history. 
The trade of the Arabian Sea, once lost to Muhammadan shipping was never 
recovered by it. The decline of the Portuguese saw the rise of two other 
European powers, the Dutch and the English, who competed for the supre- 
macy of the lucrative Eastern commerce. Portugal held fast to her coastal 
possessions in India, but slowly faded out of the picture of Deccan politics. 
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rm KALITA CASTE OV ASSAM. 

By 

B. KAICATI, Gauhati. 

§ 1. The Kalitas are a people of undetermined origin in Asparn. I'liey 
represent the main bulk of the fully Aryanised population. The social purity 
of a certain Assamese locality is judged by the number of Kalitd households in 
the place. In social ranking they occupy a position next to the Brahmins. 
They are regarded as sat sudras and observe Hindu rites in all their purity. 
Their main occupation is cultivation but as there are no functional castes in 
Assam, they figure also as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, bell-metal workers etc. 

§ 2, The Kalitas spread over the whole of the Brahmaputra valley from 
Sadiyfi in the east to Rangpur in north Bengal (which was a part of ancient 
Assam). But they constitute the most preponderating elements in the four 
districts of Kamrup, Nowgong, Darrang and iSibsagar. They appear to have 
held great sway in the past and foreign observers have often divided the 
people of mediaeval Assam into the Kalitas and the rest. The author of the 
Fatiyah-i' -Ibriyah who accompanied Mir Jumlah throughout his expedition 
to Assam in 1662 a.d. says that the ancient inhabitants belong to two nations, 
the Ahom and the Kalita. This statement is apparently intended to apply 
to the country named Garhgaon in eastern Assam. (Gait ; History of Assam, 
1st Edn. p. 138.) In western Assam, the people were often divided into 
Kalitas and the Koches (Martin : Eastern India, Vol. iii, p. 545). 

§ 3, It seems rather curious that no writer on castes and tribes of India 
has ever tried to connect the Kalitas with any Aryan or non-Aryan tribe. 
Gait contents himself with the remark that the Kalitas of the Brahmaputra 
valley have often a distinctly Aryan appearance and although they certainly 
contain other elements they are possibly to some extent the descendants of the 
first Aryan immigrants by women of the country. (History of Assam, p. 6.). 
Amongst the Kalitas themselves there is a tradition that they were originally 
Kshatriyas, that they concealed their caste to avoid the wrath of Parasurama 
when he was out extirpating the Kshatriyas and that the caste name Kalitd 
is a corruption of Kula-lupta. The connection of Kalitd with Kula-lupta is a 
piece of folk etymology and seems due to some accidents of history. Cf. § 22. 

§4. Kalitas are heard of also in other parts of India. There are 
Kalitas (Kolifcas, Koltas) in the Sambalpur district of modem Orissa and 
they constitute a great cultivating caste there (Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
1909. Bengd, Vol. ii. pp. 309, 312-13). According to their own tradition 
they immigrated from the state of Baudh and their ancestors were water- 
carriers in the household of Ramachandra (R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, 
Vol. i. p. 24). In the Tons valley and Jaumsar Bawar of Nepal there are 
two classes of people : (1) the upper classes being Rajputs or Brahmins and 
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(2)' the lower classed the Kaltm. The latter are not depr(^sed classes, only 
generally they work as servants. (E. C. Mobbs : Indim Forester, Yol. lx 
pp. 663-799 referred to in /AJRS. Vol hi. No. 3, p. 87.). The Kaltds of the 
Himalayan regions are obviously immigrants from the plains in historical 
times along with the Rajputs. In the absence of similar traditions among the 
Sambalpur Kalitas, the Kula-lupta theory would appear to be confined only 
amongst the Assamese Kalitas. 

§ 5. Quite recently there has been some amount of discussion amongst 
Assamese writers about the origin of the Kalitas in the Journal of the Assam 
Research Society, Gauhati (Vols. i, & iii. Nos. 3, & 3, 4). Some uphold the 
Kula-lupta hypothesis, others suggest that they were Aryans migrating into 
Assam long before the Aryans in the Punjab divided themselves into the four 
vQTt^as etc. . . 

§ 6. In pursuance of the Kula-lupta theory one writer in an article call- 
ed The Kalitas of Kdmarupa {JARS. Vol. i. No. 3) has sought to connect 
KalitS with KoUa, Kdaticd, Kalti of the early Greek writers about ancient 
India, and to Kuluta, Kulattha, Kulafya etc., of the Purapas. These are all 
names of tribes in western and north-western India and they are often grouped 
in the Rirapas with mde and ferocious tribes like the HUpas and the Kam- 
bojas etc. The Kotta, Kalaiial, Kalti of the Greek geographers may have 
references to Paunapic tribes like the Kdlatoyas of north-western India. The 
Kuliitas of the Puriapas survive in the place-name Kulu in the Kangra dis- 
trict in the upper valley of the Bias river, Punjab (N. L. Dey : Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India.) Phonetically also Kuluta can 
not happily be connected with Kdita, Kolitd or Kolta. Beyond similarity 
of consonantal sounds no other archaeological evidence to support cultural 
contact between the extreme east and the extreme west has been adduced. 

§ 7. The caste-name Kalita would, however, sustain a better affiliation 
with the following tribal names of the Puilanas ; Kala (Mark Iviii, 32) ; 
KMibala (Ibid: Ivii. 49) ; KdlUaka (vdyu : xlv. 128); Kolavma (Ihid)\ 
KcaAti (Mahdbhdrata ; Bhlsma ix 44) : Ut-kda, Me-kala, (Mbh. Bhi$. ix. 
41); also Kalinga; kalada, kdava, kalkala (Sorensen ; Index to the Mahd- 
bharata). These are all names of tribes living south of the Vindhyas. As 
the tribal names of the Dravidian people have been separately enumerated in 
the Puraiias, these names may be assumed to have references to a people or 
peoples different from the Dravidians. Further, these varied names perhaps 
refer to the branches of one central tribe with the element, -kal-, as the basic 
constituent of the main tribal name. 

§8. Amongst th^e analogous terms the nearest approach to the word 
Kalita is found in the formations KdBtaka, and Karlti. The presence of 
Kalitas in Sambalpur where by their own tradition they had migrated from 
Baudh still further south, raises some suspicion about the original southern 
habitat of the Kalitds whence in some pre-historic time across Bihar they 
entered into Assam through north Bengal. 

In the absence of definite records about the early history of the Kditds, 
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certain side-lights may perhaps be gathered from instances of cultural con- 
tact between Assam and Southern India. 

§ 9. It has been pointed out by historians of the Far-East that Indian a>lo- 
nists seem to have proceeded to the Far-East both by land and sea and that 
the land route passed through Eastern Bengal, Manipur and Assam (R. C. 
Majumdar : Indo-Arymi Colonies in the Far-East : Yol, i Champa pp. xi, 
xiii) . It has also been noted that the beginning of the Indian Colonial king- 
doms is not later than the second century a.d. (Ibid. p. xvi). This trade- 
route through Assam might be one of the many causes of the migrations of 
people from other parts of India to Assam. 

§ 10. The Kdlikd Purd^a (composed not later than the 10th cent, a.d.) 
from its mass of topographical details about ancient Assam may be presumed 
to have been composed in ancient Assam or in some contiguous tract. From 
its re-handling of the older legends about Narakasura it apirears that Naraka 
was the first Aryanised king and that prior to his time Assam was a land 
of barbarians or mlecchas. According to this Purana he was born of Earth 
by Visnu and brought up in Videha in the court of Janaka (K.F. xxxviii 
21). Having killed Ghafaka, the Kiiiata king, he was installed king of Pmg- 
jyotisa by his reputed parent God Visnu. He brought over the first batch of 
twice-born people and settled them in the region between the Karatoya river 
in the west and the LalitakSntS in the east. (Ibidj xxxix. 31, 32). He is 
said to have married a daughter of the king of Vidarbha (modern Berar) 
named Miayia (Ibid. 34, 35). It is to .be noted that in the accounts of 
Naraka in the Mahapura,pas, no mention of his early training in Videha or of 
his marriage in Vidarbha seems to have been made. 

By foisting these details on Naraka, the author of the KSlikd Purdt^a 
might have hinted at the immediate and remote cultural relationship between 
Assam, north Bihar and Southern India (Berar). 

§ 11. These earliest immigrants seem to have been worshippers of 
Viguu. Naraka himself is represented as being the son of Vi§pu and the 
Kdlikd Purdfia notes it that the kingdom of Pragjyati^a became known as 
Ramarupa only after the settlement of the twice-bom (xxxix. 34). While the 
author reconciles the cults of Vi^agiu and ^akti by representing Naraka as a 
devotee of Kiamikhyia, a sort of intolerance for the iSaiva cult seems to be 
suggested by making the association of Baaja, the king of ^opitapura and a 
devoted worshipper of i§iva, mainly responsible for the subsequent debasement 
of Naraka's character (xl. 6, 7). Folk-mythology connects various localities 
of Assam with some of the heroic exploits in the life of Kpspa. Vidarbha 
is located in iSadiyia, in the extreme east of Assam whence Rukmim was carried 
off by Krspa. The horses of his chariot got tired at a place called Mvak- 
lanta near Gauhati. Kpspa vanquished Bapa and his protecting god giva at a 
place called Tezpur in the Darrang district. No place, however, is associated 
with the scenes of his sports in Vpndavana or Gokula. If folk-mythology may 
be looked upon as reminiscences of the local legends of the early immigrants, 
they must have come over at a time and from a place when and where these 
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legends were fondly cherished and dwelt upon. The Vidarbha legends point 
to the southern origin of the earliest colonists. 

§ 12. That some sort of cultural intercourse existed between Assam and 
Southern India is shewn by the presence of ancient Assamese scholars in the 
south. Kumarila Bhatta, the celebrated teacher of the MimSmsa philosophy 
and opponent of the Buddhists, who flourished a little prior to i§ankariac6rya 
is supposed by some to have been a native of Kjamarupa (C. N. Aiyar : 
Sri Sankarachmya, His Life and Times, p, 26). There is mention of a cer- 
tain Assam^ or Kamarupa scholar named Vishnusomlacarya in the copper- 
plate inscriptions of Anantavarman, the Ganga King of Kalinga, 922 a.d. 
(R. D, Banerji : History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 233 et seq). 

§ 13, Archaeological scholars like R, D. Banerji and K. N, Dikshit 
have found in the architectural ruins of ancient Assam, points of resemblance 
to the Chaliikya columns of the Bombay Presidency, Chaitya window pat- 
terns so common in the temples of Central India, (esp. those in the Rewa 
state and at Khajurdaho), in the Gupta temples at Bhumra and Deogarh 
(R. D, Banerji : Annual Reports, 1924-25 : 1925-26 ; Archaeological Survey 
of India). K. N. Dikshit is a little more explicit about the source of the 
inspiration of ancient Assamese art. “ The affinities of Assamese art would 
seem to lie more with the schools of Bihar and Orissa than with contemporary 
Pala art of Bengal, This is not unnatural as of the streams of influence that 
have moulded the culture of Assam, the strongest current has always been 
from North-Bihar and Mid-India {Annual Report 1927-28 : Archaeological 
Survey of India : quoted in K. L. Barua’s Early History of Kamarupa). 

§ 14, Linguistic affinities would also confirm the findings of the archaeo- 
logists. There are homely Assamese words which often with slight variations 
in meaning shew parallel equivalents in Oriya, Bihari, Hindusthani and other 
western dialects, These might have descended from common sources and in 
some cases might also have been due to migrations of people from different 
centres of Northern India in different times. 

§ 15. But there is a class of common Assamese words that have similar 
formations only in the southern and westernmost languages and dialects like 
the Marathi, the Bhatn, the Bhulia (the latter two being mixtures of Marathi, 
Oriya and Eastern Hindi). These formations do not seem to be shared by 
intermediate languages. In this connection the Assamese equivalents for water 
and fire seem to yield interesting results. Assamese pdm for water is common 
to all the dialects of Bihari and Eastern Hindi. But Assamese zui for fire 
has parallels only in joy and jwe of the Bhiatri dialect of Oriya and in the 
Bhulia dialect of Eastern Hindi, both across the Vindhyas. Other parallel 
formations are presented in the table below. 


Assamese 

kkak, savage hunger 
khaccd, knotty as a tie, 
khdvani, scraper 


Marathi, 

khankh'a, savage, miserly. 
khacca, hard and fast. 
khavani. 
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Assamese 

khap, a notch 

fakara- (bhat), surplus rice kept over 
for a next meal. 
tangarcm, edition of a book ; 
bmangmi, subscription ; 

etc. 

Assamese 

Beli, the sun ; 

Zon, the moon; 

Cmm, bird 1 
care (< carai). J 
Son, gold 
Rup, silver 
Kon, who 

Kay, who (KSmrup) 
aru, and 
mai, I 
ami, we 


gaham-gathuri, ornaments ; 
mu, neck, 

dagda, a kind of shirt 

etc. 


Marathi 

khdp. 

jakem, surplus articles. 

tdtigmmi, improvement. 
bargmi 
etc. 

South Indian dialects 

Ber (Halabi); Beir (NagpurS) 
jon (Halabi) ; janha (Bhulia). 

came iWmXid.), carai (Nagpuria) 

son (Halabi). 

Rup (Halabi). 

Kon (Halabi). 

Kay, what. (Halabi). 
aru (Halabi), dru (LarE). 
mai (Halabi) 
ami (Halabi). 

1 (younger). 
suru } ® 

gaham-gaihd-ld (Laria). 
tet}tu (Laria) 
dagald (Laria). 
etc. 


Some of the above listed words are of Sanskritic origin. But they have been 
selected here with a view to their phonetic and semantic identity. These as 
well as the common words of unknown origin in vogue both in Assamese and 
in Southern India may be looked upon as pointing to some sort of racial con- 
tact rather than as instances of borrowing on either side. 

§16. There is another class of words in the Kiamrupl dialect of the 
Assamese language. Their formations can be explained on the supposition 
that they originally carried a strong initial stress which differentiates the 
Marathi language from other modem Indo-Aryan languages which carry a 
penultimate stress (Turner : The Indo-<}ermanic accent in Marathi, JRAS. 
1916). It should be noted that in two distinct dialectical regions of Assam, 
two different systems of accentuation prevail In the Kiamarupa district a 
strong initial stress prevails as in Marathi, but in the eastern districts the 
prevalent stress is on the penultimate syllable. Oftai therefore two distinct 
formations from the same Sanskritic source are met with. Compare the follow- 
ing formations : 

Skt kafiaha-; Mar. kd4hcA ; Kamrupi, kme ( < harm). 

Eastern As. kardJii, a frying vessel 
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Skt. jmmtr - ; Mar. javm, Kam. jme ( < jmMi) 

Eastern As. jawm, son-in-law. 

Skt. kutndra - ; Mar. kmar ; Kam. and East. As. kSwar, a prince. 

Skt, namndr - ; Mar. nmad ; Kim. and East. As. nanad, wife's husband’s 
sister. 

I etc. etc. 

I Similarities of this type cannot be pronounced to be wholly fortuitous. They 

may strengthen the suspicion of racial contact or migration of a considerable 
batch of Aryan speakers from some regions where similar accentuation pre- 
vailed. 

i § 17. All these divagations are called for by the absence of definite re- 

cords about the early history of the Assamese Kalitas. These may heighten 
J the suspicion raised by the similarity of pauranic tribal names. Grier- 

] SON speaks of a certain mixed dialect called Kalanga in the feudatory state 

of Patna in the south-west of Orissa. Whether Kalanga might have anything 
to do with the pauranic kala- is not known. Cf. also place-name Kali-Kot in 
Southern Orissa. 

§ 18. A few words need be said about the probable origin or the Kula- 
lupta theory amongst Assamese Kalitas. The author of the article the 
i “ Kalitas of Kamarupa ” {fARS. I. 3) speaks of a tradition “ that the Kalitas 

I were a powerful people who ruled a part of the country at the foot of the 

I Himalayan mountains, — even now one comes across an old Assamese very 

I occasionally who believes in the existence of such a kingdom and thinks that 

I some day the Kdlitd-mj will rule over the whole of Kamarupa." This however 


seems to have reference to certain incidents in mediaeval Assamese history. 
Cf. §§ 20, 21. 

§ 19. Near about the middle of the fifteenth century a dynasty of three 
powerful kings ruled in Kimata in western Assam. They are known as Khen 
or Khym Kings. The dynasty was founded by a cowherd boy who on as- 
cending the throne called himself Niladhwaj. It is said that Niladhwaj in 
his early years was the cowherd of a Brahmin who foretold that he would 
become king and helped him to overthrow the last degenerate descendant of 
the Pal family. On ascending the throne Niladhwaj made his old Brahmin 
master his chief minister and imported many Brahmins from Mithila. Nila- 
dhwaj was succeeded by Chakradhwaj and the latter by Nilambar who was 
overthrown by Husain Shah in 1498 a.d. Nilambar was taken prisoner, put 
into an iron-cage to be carried to Gaur, but he escaped on the way and was 
never heard of again. It is popularly believed that he has ever since remained 
concealed. Buchanan Hamilton says that the people of.Kamrup look for his 
restoration when the usurpers, western barbarians, shall be driven out of the 
land {Eastern Bengal and Assam District Gazetteers : Rangpur, 1911. 
p. 23). Nilambar has thus become the king Arthur of Assamese folk-legends. 

§ 20. The dynasty founded by Niladhwaj is called Khen or Khym. 
The word or khydn has always remained a riddle with Assam historians. 
The author of the Early History of Kamarupa has in his perplexity cut 
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tlirougli the vowels and equated khen or khym to khan, a Bengali Mahomedan 
title. Now hhm is an Austria word for a child : cL Km (Pang) ; Ki~ym 
(Kerbat) ; Khen (Samre); C 102; Khun (Khasi). The Austrk equivalent 
for an orphan is Khwi-rei (Khasi); Ke-non re-ni (Sak.) 0. 57. 

§ 21. Niladhwaj was an orphan cowherd and on ascending the throne 
he must have made himself known as something like *KhetMei in glorification 
of the obscurity of his early years. In folk-etymology *Khm-rei must have 
passed into something like * Khm-my, Khm-Kmg. 

The word khm or * khen-rei does not occur in modem Asvsamese, but 
from, the large number of Austric words preserved in modem Assamese (cf, 
NIA. 1. 265, 571), it may be presumed that it was then a living or at least, 
not an unknown formation. 

§22. Royal families in Indian history have always been dresad up 
with a divine or respectable pedigree. Niladhwaj, an orphan, concealed the 
identity of his obscure parentage. And so perhaps he was called a kula-lupta, 
a learned coinage of the priestly panegyrists with an equivocal meaning. In 
reality it referred to the obscurity of his family but the priestly panegyrists 
must have scored by suggesting that he belonged to the Kliatriya caste that 
had concealed its identity for fear of Parasurama. Many a caste has thus 
thrown the whole blame on ParaSurama’s shoulder for its comparative low 
position in society ! 

§ 23. Some of the adherents of the royal clan made themselves known 
as khms, just as the koches of western Assam made themselves known as 
Rajbhsis after the Koch kings had established themselves at Koch-Behar. 
Even now there are kheMs in the Rangpur district of mixlem Bengal, the 
stronghold of the khen longs. They numbered 12,000 in the census of 1911, 
“ They are orthodox Hindus and are served by the same Brahmans as the 
Nabasakha group (of Bengal). Dr. Buchanan PIamilton states tliat they 
are the only Kamrup tribe that the Brahmans of Bengal admit to be true 
Sudras which clearly shews the great power that their princes held. At the 
present day their chief occupations are cultivation and domestic service under 
high caste Hindus. In Assam they are known in Kolitds {District Gazetteer : 
1911 ] Rangpur. p. A6) , 

§ 24. Gait detects a considerable infusion of Aryan blood in their phy- 
siognomy {History of Assam p. 41), as he has done in the case of the Kalitas 
(cf. § 3). He also' says that the great majority of them have been absorbed 
in the ranks of other communities but the few who retain the old name claim 
to be Kayasthas {Ibid). But it has become a fashion for the Kalitas of 
Rangpur to make themselves known as Kayasthas. Kditds are unknown in 
Bengal and along with the transfer of Rangpur from Assam to Bengal, the 
Kalitas have mostly equated themselves to the Kayasthas not to abide ques- 
tions ” in social intercourse. Martin observes that “ a numerous tribe called 
Kalita who once had great sway here (Rangpur), as they still have in Assam, 
have in the more civilized parts assumed the title of Kayoetho and conceal 
their descent from the KoUtas'* {Eastern India. Vol iii. p. 528); 
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§ 25. If the Kula-lupta theory can thus be disposed of, the early history 
of the Kaliim themselves as a tribe remains largely a matter of uncertainty 
in the absence of further materials. The presence of Kditas in Sambalpur 
coupled with probable instances of linguistic and other archaeological paral- 
lelisms between Assam and South India noticed in the foregoing sections 
would seem to make the suspicion about their migration from the south not 
wholly unfounded. More than half the inhabitants of Assam is made up of 
Tibeto-Burman people. They are indigenous to the province. Genuine Eaya- 
sthas constitute a handful and their ancestors migrated into Assam in histori- 
cal times. Other caste like Kmats, Kumars, Suris etc. have pan-Indian deno- 
minations and might as well belong here as come from elsewhere. It can- 
not be said that they were brought over by king Narakasura to Aryanise the 
kingdom. The topmost position of the Kalitas amongst the fully Aryanised 
population seems to lend itself to the interpretation that they came in with 
the earliest Brahmins. But nothing definitely can be said till more materials 
are available. But as there are Kditas also in other parts of India, it is 
hoped that better informed scholars will throw greater light upon this subject. 


MHLAVI VERSION OF GATHA USHTAVAITI 
By 

Ervad M. F. KANGA, Bombay. 

N. B. [ ] indicate glosses or explanations in the orii^nal text. 

{ ) indicate words and phrases insertedj by the present writer to round out the grammatical 
structure of the English translation or to make clear the sense. 

Introductory Remarks : 

After the conquest of £ran by the Arabs (651 a.c.) Atar Franabagli i Farrokhv- 
Zat (761-833 A.c.), leader of the faithful, descended from Atarpat i !Miaraspand, pre- 
pared the last edition of the Avestan Scripture, which in his time consisted of Avesta, 
the Azainti and the Pahlavi Zand (verdon and commentary) prepared by Atarpat i 
Miaraspand and his disciples. Owing to the calamity whidh befdl Zartosiht i Atax 
Famabagh in the reign of Khalifa Mutawaldsil (847-861 A.C.), the work of the resto- 
ration of the works accomplished by his father, was again demolished, ffis fifth 
lineal descendant Atarpat i Emit (about 931 A.c.) resuscitated the work of Atar- 
Famabagh and prepared also the Pahlavi work, which he named " The Denkart of 
1000 chapters " of which only 419 dhaptem are extant. At the time of the Denkart 
tliere existed a translation or rather a commentary in Pahlavi to all the Nasks except 
Natar and Vashtag. The Pahlavi translation must have been again and again ex- 
tended. and supplemented after die time of Atarpiat. 

The character of Pahlavi translation is that of an interlinear version. It consists 
generally of the rendering of the text, word for word by means of a Pahlavi equivalent 
in the exact order of the original. The full sense of the whole passage cannot often be 
brought out in this way. This was felt by the translator, or translators themselves 
and they have tried to keep out the interpretation by means of numerous interpolated 
and appended glosses, which often extended to long pedantic disquiations. Some- 
times the Pahlavist leaves the passage unexplained if no interpretation has been hand- 
ed down by saying ‘ am ne rodian,’ Sometimes the translator is very free and several 
words of the original text are joined together and reproduced by a single word This 
very close adherence to the original construction, together with inflectional poverty 
of the Pahlavi language and the use of transcriptions in the case of obscure Av^tan 
words enhances the ambiguity of 'the Pahlavi version and makes it dumsy as com- 
pared with the Pahlavi of independent treatises like ‘Denkart* add ‘IBtistSn i 
Denik.* The Pahlavist generally meets the difficulty by the use of partides which 
are the sole means of indicating the syntactical relation of a word in the sentence. At 
times they betray gross ignorance of grammar, e.g. av. mruye. pres. 1st pres, sg. is 
rendered by gov. pres, 2nd pres, sg, It should be borne in mind that the Pahlavi 
translations were made at a time when the language of the Avesta had become almost 
dead and the knowledge of the sacred text was on its diediae. The trandatioh of 
the minor yashts, Afringan etc. seems to be of later origin and to be lead rdiablci 
There are more commentaries on the VendicSd than on. the Yasna which is mainly 
liturgical. The most important is the Pahlavi version of the Vendi<M^d[, although 
it is far from attaining to the monumental greatness of the Indian ccMamentaries 
of a Sankara or MallinStha or the KaSil®. It is also true that the more abstract 
and obscure an avestan passage, the less has been the attempt of the ammentators 
to explain it. The commentators in making their version sometimes differ firom each 
other in the matter of introdudng inteiT^sretaticm of their own. ,, 

The Pahlavi interpretations are valudde, no doubt, but within due limits. To 
the Pahlavist the language of the Clathas was as foreign as it is to us, Even though 
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these commentators were fmthful and devoted Zoroastrians, still the religion as 
practised in the Sassanian Era was quite different from the Religion which was taught 
by Zarathushtra. The importance of the Pahlavi version lies in its vocabulary and 
in its cursory glosses, which although often expressed in awkward manner, still com 
tribute essentially to the true understanding of the meaning, e.g. Varaharan yaslit 
Karda XX where comments make dear the purpose of the quotation in its context. 
The tradition often proves to be a safeguard for the elucidation of obscure ideas and 
for the interpretation of native thought, which might otherwise be unintelligible, 
kiven the thorough-going linguist turns towards Pahlavi version for some light when 
the science of Philology fails to explain certain words. Cf. anz6-bug-(Nighayishn 
5. 11.). 

In most cases it is natural to suspect that through the carelessness of the copyist 
the Avesta sentence has been left out, and that this oversight has involved also a 
similar omission in the translation. The translator leaves out, without any reason, 
an avestan word, which all the mss. unanimously preserve, or he seems to have 
had before him an entirely different word. More than one independent version of 
the Pahlavi Khvartak Avistak existed in oral and written tradition and Neryosang 
Dliaval had access to these at time whai he prepared his Sanskrit version. He must 
have flourislied somewhere near 421 'A.y. (1152 a.c.). He was a thorough master 
of Pahlavi. His rendering of the Pahlavi commentary is free in various places and the 
author has added much from his own knowledge. For the understanding of the 
Pahlavi version of the Avesta, Neryosang's Sanskrit version is of immense value. 

The difficulties in understanding and interpreting the Pahlavi are enhanced by 
the following factors ; — 

(1) The Pahlavi translation of the Avesta contains many words which are 


scarcely noticed in the Pahlavi Books ; 

(2) many Pahlavi words in the translation are mere transcriptions of the 
Avesta ; 

(3) the conciseness of the style which requires so much to be supplied fay the 
translator ; 

(4) the obscurity or ambiguity of the Pahlavi writings; 

(5) interchaiige of ideogram or Semitic and Iranian words ; 

(6) the usual confusion of ka, ke and ku and of hamak and hamay ; 

(7) the ignorance and carelessness of the copyist ; 

& (8) the absence of a complete " Index Verborum.'" 

A correct method of Avesta interpretation must aim at uniting the two tendencies 
represented by Roth and Darmesteter respectively and at reconciling their oon- 
tradictiona The traditional inteipretation is not to be fully condem'ned because of 
its inherent defects nor are its mistakes to be accepted on simple trust. Study of 
Pahlavi is indispensable. The Palilavi writers were certainly not versed in modern 
comparative method of research. Hence though the support of tlie Pahlavi is to be 
sought as far as possible, still the Pahlavi Version by itself has to be accepted with 
caution. Dr. Mills remarks that the traditional renderings are neither to be slavish- 
ly followed nor blindly ignored. The correct viewpoint regarding the Pahlavi Version 
lies in the golden mean and it has long ago been pointed out by Dr. Husbschman. 
Dr. Geldner holds that the scientific criticism and philological intuition should dis- 
criminate in every single case between, the pros and cons of the Pahlavi rendering, 
without any prepossession or prejudice. In essentials, the Judgment which Dr. Hub- 
SCHMANN in 1872 passed upon its value,_ in various ways, should remain : “ Die 
Atisbeute wird frdidi eine versdiiedeine sein ; reach fiir den Vendidad, befriedigehd 
fiir den Jiingem yasna, aber durftig ffir die (Sathiasi-.” That is to say, the gain will of 

1. Avesta Studim, von. H. HObschmann, Ed. Meyer, Gesdhichte, p. 502, gives 
a purely objective and accurate oiticism of these methods. 
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course be various : abundant for the Vendic^d, satisfactory for the later yasna, but 
scanty for the Gatlias. 

YASNA HA XLIII 81. 

Translation : 

Obeisance (be) unto you. O Holy Gatfm ! 

(1) Happy is he whose happiness is for anyone whomsoever [i.e., happi- 
ness of any iierson whatsoever is from his happiness. There is someone who 
says thus : ‘ his happiness is owing to religion and owing to religion every 
person (has) happiness’]. Ohrmazd grants it to him according to sovereignty 
of his will [i.e. according to His desire]. Durability and powerful-qualities 
[i.e. strength and abilities] are my desire in their coming from Thee. The 
gift for the preservation of holiness [that which He will give as reward for the 
preservation of holiness] Spandarmat may grant me. [May she bestow upon 
me;] the radiant, devoted [pupilage] with the life of the good mind [i.e. immor- 
tality of Vohuman so that there may not occasion life-extinction for me] . 

(2) And thus to him out of all who is the man full of happiness shall 
the best happiness [reward,] be given. Do thou declare [i.e. do thou say 
who the man of happiness is, for the manifestation is through Thee] O 
Beneficent Spirit Ohrmazd ! [i.e. thou knowest who die blissful man is], (and 
do thou declare) what you give him a right and with the moderate thought 
of Vohuman [i.e. the Religion], All the days [unto him] shall (happiness) 
be given with the delight of long life. 

(3) Thus goodness [i.e. reward] may come up to him, the good man, 
who may teach [to others] our holy profitable path in this corporeal life and 
even that which is mental [ within fifty-seven years] when the existence will 
be manifest [i.e., it is dear that Tan i Pasen— the final material life shall 
take place] in which Ohrmazd dwells — (to the teacher) who is liberal, a good 
connoisseur, and one-like Thee, O Beneficent Ohrmazd I 

(4) Thus I thought Thee valiant and beneficent whm Thou Thyself 
helpest with might both-of-them [i.e. Thou dost increase the affairs of the 
spiritual and terrestrial worlds]. Thou givest Justice to the wicked as wdl 
as to the righteous [i.e. Thou makest manifest him who is absolved and him 
Who is doomed,] through this Thy warm fire since the strength of righteous- 
ness is through it [i.e. its leadership is good] and since the power of Vohuman 
[S6shans= future benefactor] approaches me. 

(5) Thus, 0 Ohrmazd ! I thought Thee benedeent when first I saw 
Thy production in the world, and when Thou gavest the reward to the doers 
of deeds and even to those with speech ; (that is) Thou gavest smiting 
to the smiter and the gpod devotion to him, the good. By means of Thy skill, 
the creature will return even at the end, 

(6) By means of Thy Beneficent Spirit the change comes Jfrom wicked- 
ness to goodnessj] in the kini^omi of Ohrmazd in the good mind through 
whose actions there is a furtherance pf the settlements of ri^teousness. To 
feose whom the spiritual leader Sgshans^l teacher with perfect devotion, . 
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Thy wisdom is not deceived by anything thereby. 

(7) Thus I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazdl When Vohuman 
came up to me. He asked me : ** who art thou and from whom art thou ? 
How is the sign of the day |i,e. the day] of the conference indicated [i.e. how 
shall I produce the sign?] about Thy settlements and! Thyself?” 

(8) Thus I spoke unto him : “ I am Zartosht firstly, an open-tormentor 
[i.e. I openly torment the wicked,] and so long as I wish ,[I will take revenge 
on] him who is wicked [GanSk Menokj. Thus there is the delight of him, 
the holy, from him who is powerful [i.e. I will rejoice him i.e., on account of 
his virtuousness I will lead him on to sovereignty]. When that virtuous con- 
dition takes place, [i.e, the final material-life takes place], sovereignty at will 
shall be given [i.e. sovereignty dball verily be given according to desire]. Thus 
O Ohrmazd, Thou are to be praised and to be appropriated [i.e. Thou art 
to he kept for one’s self. There was (someone) who said ; ‘(Thou art) to be 
made one’s own’]. 

(9) Thus I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd ! When Vohuman 
came up to me. He [who is Ohrmazd] asked me : * What is thy desire for 
instruction’ [i.e. for whom care will be required by thee when thou under- 
standest?,]. Thus unto Thy Fire am I bountiful with homage and I will 
think of righteousness as long as I wish. 

(10) Therefore do TIiou grant sanctity unto me since I invoke Thee 
with invocations with the aicxompaniment of perfect devotion when that 
which is perfect [is made one’s own ; i.e. even that should be so made one’s 
own by the path of Justice as one ^all perform the work-of-religious-instruc- 
tion with-perfect-devotion.' There was some one who said : * secular-instruc- 
tion’], And ask thou of us these questions which are Thine [The Religion], 
for, (it is) thy questioning by means of which thou wilt thus have courage- 
ousness ,[by those questions] since the powerful [Ohrmazd] will give unto 
thee courageousness according to wish [i.e. when thou shalt proclaim the Reli- 
gion, courageousness will be thine]. 

(11) Thus I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd ! When Vohuman ap; 
preached me, when your word [i.e., Religion] is expounded with exposition. 
You spoke to me that its propagation amongst mankind was difficult [i.e. you 
said this : ‘ it is difficult to propagate the Religion ’]. So, I effect its accom- 
plishment as you declared to me to be the best [Afterwards also I will do it]. 

(12) And what you said to me: ‘thou wilt attain sanctity' (is) 
enough. Thus thou didst not ascribe disobedience to me [it was not on account 
of refusal to hear on my part when you spoke this that it was not proper 
to grant at present.,]. You should rise up before the time when Sraosha the 
Holy [VJshtiasp] comes up to me, with whom is also that great Spiritual- 
leader [Zartosht], who Ii.e, fhat Vishtasp] shall give the benefit to the dis- 
putants justly. 

(13) I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohimazd ! when Vohuman approach- 
ed me; Grant me [as a reward] that which is the desire of him who is 
the announcer of the decree [of him Who announces the decree to persons] at 
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the distant advent of life [at the Tan-i-Pasin] into which none of you has 
penetrated through insight To abide by His will is said to be Thy 
Sovereignty [i.e. Just as I stood (by your wish), no person stood by]. 

(14) Since benefit is given to a friend who is instructed [i.e, he confers 
on him benefit], [grant me] O Ohrmazd Thy rejoicing abundantly, whidi 
Khshatravar directed unto Thee with the hdp of righteousness : set up the 
wise leader [the Dastui;], the prodaimer of the Religion [i.e. give us Zartosht], 
together with ail those who recite Thy ‘minthra’ [i.e. together with the up- 
holders of Religion]. 

(15) I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd ! When Vbhuman came up 
to me. The token with intelligence shall be made to increase for a man of 
contended mind [who ought to be content with the wicked at present] [i.e. 
shall be quickly remembered that as long as I abide by the token, so long I 
will do a thing which is proper to perform]. Let no man be a great proprietor 
of any wicked one whomsoever [i.e. they should not do tliis for rejoicing] 
who thus regard as harmful all Thy holy beings [i.e. they regard your (fol- 
lowers) as imperious] . 

(16) Thus I who am' Zartosht love Ohrmazd’s spirit ,[i.e. I love Vcdiu- 
man in reality], O Ohrmazd, to whom any bountifulness [i.e. wisdom] what- 
soever has come, whose righteousness is bodily and full-of-life [i.e. I love him 
more vigorously]. The manifestation of the sun [is given as reward] to 
him whose is the dominion throu^ perfect mind, and Vbhuman will give 
[a reward] to him whose is righteousness in deed. 

HAXLIV. 

(1) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd 1 ,[i.e. I ask 
(Thee) aright. There is (someone) who says : ‘ I feel very confident.' And 
there is (someone) who (says) : ‘Ohrmazd says aright.' There is (someone) 
who says : ‘ asking for the correct answer.’ There is (someone) who says : 
‘Do thou tdl me at once.’]. (Tell me) about that obeisance which is thus 
your obeisance [i.e. Religion]. O Ohrmazd 1 give me the contentment of a 
friend ,[i.e. a disciple], ( who is) one-like you [i.e. for one-like-me, i.e. my 
contentment (will be) at that time when I shall have become Thine equal in 
efficiency as much as possible.,] Thus we give Thee a friend throu^ rightecms- 
ness who is a a)i-worker [i.e. we present Thee a disciple through righteousness]. 
Thus He is approached unto us through Vohuman. 

(2) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd I Which is 
the first excellence in the world [i.e. first they desire this thing, for (it is) the 
best]. To whom is the giving of the advantage according to desire [i.e. when 
they verily desire the benefit, he gives it] to him who seeks for both [viz. 
Avesta and the commentary, again and again]. For it is this that he shall cause 
to increase in virtute him who is a transgressor [i.e. a great sirmei;] when they 
hold it as righteousness. (Such a one is) for all [time] a leader in ^irituality 
for both worlds through the friendship [for the Religion] |i.e. the celebmtion 
of the Yasna] O Ohrmazd ! 
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(3) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, 0 Ohrmazd ! Whose is the 
progeny [whose is the ibegetting of Ashavahist ;] who is the first father of 
righteousness [i.e., who provided first nourishment for him]. Who gave the 
path to the Sun and the stars [lie. who gave their path ? ] From whom is it 
that the Moon waxes and wanes save Thee [i.e. from whom is its waxing and 
waning?]. That is also my desire, O Ohrmazd and even other information 
[that I may know]. 

(4) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! Who keeps 
the earth without support [i.e. there is no prop for the world] and without 
falling [i.e. I know this that it will not fall]. Who [created] water and plants ? 
From whom is it when, they yoke on the wind and the clouds swiftly ,[for 
activity] ? Whose, O Ohrmazd 1 is the creation of Vohuman [i.e. the creation 
of vohuman— Whose is it ?]. 

(5) Tell me aright that which I arir of Thee, O Ohramzd ! Who with 
good discrimination, created light and who, the darkness ? Who with good 
discrimination produced sleep and wakefulness [i.e., diligencq]? Who (created) 
the dawn, noon and night [i.e., who made dawn, noon and the period of 
night], which (are) the rule of him, the deliverer of Judgment through 
Judiciouaiess [i.e., who fixed that period when ^sWans will arrive?]. 

(6) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! Speak forth 

unto me both [the matter pertaining to the holy and the wicked], if it (is) 
thus manifest, [it is clear that Tan-i Pasen shall take place. There is (some- 
one) who says : How is it clear that ?].* Whose is righteousness in 

action, his is the vigorous perfect mind. Vohuman assigns [a reward] to him 
who (attributes) sovereignty to Thee. For whom didst Thou create the 
labouring world, the producer of bounty ? 

(7) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! who moulded 
the sovereignty with perfect devotion desirable [i.e. beseeming for duty and 
meritorious work] ? Who created love when the father gets a son [i.e. when he 
takes care of him] ? I regard these as from Thy great friendship [these crea- 
tures]. O Beneficent Spirit ! Thou art the creator of all [happiness]. 

(8) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! [Tell me] 
about tlie five gifts which, O Ohrmazd ! are Thy exposition [i.e. it is possible 
to perform the Tan-i Pasen in that way] and also about the conference which 
(is conducted) by means of the word of Vohuman ,[i.e., when will the Religion 
be progressive?], about also the perfect intelligence (acquired) through right- 
eousness in the world .[i.e. about the matter pertaining to the righteous and 
the wicked], and (finally tell me) how shall the good joy come to this my soul 
by means of both these .[when I execute well the concerns of the spiritual and 
terrestrial worlds] ? 

(9) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! How shall 
I purify this my sanctified [i.e. pure] Religion? [i.e. how shall I promulgate 
the Religion ?] which the truly wise has taught again and again with authority 


*Sottie words are missing here in the text ed. by Spiegel. 
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[i.e., who teaches again and again this virtuous tiring. The truthful with autho- 
rity ( will become) like Thee by means of the swift (gift) of Ohrmazd [i.e. 
by means of the Religion of Ohrmazd whose is the sovereignty and he main- 
tains it justly] and he dwells in the same abode with Ashavahishta and Vohu- 
man [i.e. in companionship (with them))]. 

(10) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! [Tell me] 
about the Religion which is the best of the existing ones, which helps my 
settlements with the furtherance of righteousness [whose wealth this Religion 
prepares from virtue], and which produces just words and actions through 
perfect devotion .[i.e., he utters and does a thing with perfect devotion] . Who- 
ever has the perscience of Mine [i.e., who understands the end of the matter 
with virtue] he (reaps) the fmit of Thy wealth [i.e., He also gives him 
the reward which he gives unto thee]. I am content, O Ohrmazd ,[ since he 
does not give me the less]. 

(11) Tell me aright that which I ask of thee, O Ohrmazd ! When will 
the perfect devotion come unto them [i.e., when will my disciples be of per- 
fect devotion] who declare this Thy Religion, O Ohrmazd ? Do Thou grant 
me the first announcement from them i.e., [do Thou grant me the 
first happiness from the Holy Immortels], I shall protect all others 
from the afflictor [i.e., I will be separate from the Evil Spirit and the Devs] 

(12) Tell me aright that which I ask of thee, Ohrmazd ! who is the 
righteous who held the conference and who is the wicked ? Who is the ‘ganak’ 
and that® Ganiak’, which wicked one opposes me in thy benefit [i,e., in Thy 
Religion,] ? Why is it I do not regard them as evil in their apprc^ich [i.e., 
why is it if I see them, I do not recognise them as devs] ? 

(13) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd! When 
shall one remove the Dmj [viz., the Dnij of Tyranny] from that by removal? 

It is they who thus contend with obedience [in not doing the work of religious 
instruction] nor do they associate with righteousness since they do not 
expound it to them, [i.e., when they talk of a righteous thing 
to them, they even do not perform it]. They have no desire 
for conference with Vohuman. [i.e., a conference for the righteous cause is 
not requisite for them]. 

(14) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd! When 
shall the druj [of apostasy] be delivered in the hands of him who has prac- 
tised righteousness, who (i.e. drujas) destroy those who teach Thy Holy- 
vSpell [i.e. who destroy the upholders of the Religion]. The army of the 
wicked [Evil Spirit] give strength to destruction. They are deceived. 0 
Ohrmazd [afterwards they realise (and say) : we are deceived], they who 
are not coming [i.e., they do not come up to this Religion] and are producers 
of profanity [i.e, tliey render the words of others useless]. 

(15) Tell me aright that which I of Thee, O Ohrmazd I If at that 
time, with the help of righteousness. Thou art manifestly the ruler (i.e. if at 
that time Thy sovereignity becomes complete] and when the imperishable 
(a-nasishn) army will arrive [i.e. when they will pve back the souls to the 
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bodies] and those decrees which are Thine, O Ohrmazd ! are expounded with 
exposition [i.e. the propagation of the Religion will be complete at that time], 
then upon whom from amon^t them [will punishment be inflicted] and upon 
whom will the goodness [i.e. the sovereignity] be bestowed ? 

(16) Tell me aright that which I ask Thee, O Ohrmazd ! Who is the 
smiter [of the sinners] with victory which is his through Thy protec- 
tion and teaching [i.e. who shall effect punishment of the Sinners for Thy 
Religion?]. Thou shalt assign manifestly unto the chieftainship of the 
creation of the creatures in both the worlds [It is clear that I am to be re- 
garded as a ‘ Dastoor ’ here and even there] . Thus shall the good Sarosh 
[Vishtasp] come by means of Vahuman [i.e. he will come over to the Religion 
by means of Vohuman], O Ohrmazd ! my wish is for him [i.e. the advent 
of Soshyans is requisite] whose desire is that for everyone [i.e. everyone 
ought to wish for him] . 

(17) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! When, 

0 Ohrmazd I is your appointment of the Time [i.e, when shall the time of the 
Tan i Pasen be] ? When [shall they make complete] Your work [i.e. the 
duty and law of Thine] who too are the seekers of my word [i.e. when shall 
the Religion be completely promulgated?] (When will there be) the existence 
of a chief over Khordat-Welfare and Amurdat-Immortality. So it is accord- 
ing to Holy-Spell [i.e. they bestow the reward in such a way as is manifest 
from the Holy Spell (upon him) ] whose allotment is owing to the accom- 
paniment of righteousness. 

(18) Tell me aright that which I ask Thee, O Ohrmazd ! How shall 

1 justly be deserving of that reward [i.e. how will it be my own without 
deceit. . ] of ten stallion horses and a camel. It is when, O Ohrmazd ! I com- 
prehend welfare and immortality. Thus both are bestowed by Thee. 

(19) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! (Tell me) 
as to him who does not give [what has come] as a reward to him who is the 
deserving one [i.e. Zartosht] and as to one who gives to the just man [i.e. 
the virtuous man]. What shall first happen to him owing to that transgres- 
sion [i.e. what is his punishment for that sinfulness at first] ? I am cognisant 
of what it will be for him eventually [because of his wickedness], 

(20) How have the devs, 0 Ohrmazd, ever been good rulers? There- 
fore I ask this how do they who are [the Kiks and the Karafs] keep back 
[i.e. how do they hinder mm from the fulfilment of duty and meritorious 
deed] who speak about the beneficent animal that the Karafs] and the Usikhs 
[i.e. the devs] hiaye given them to rapine. The K5ks too are unstupefied 
and repelling [i.e., they do not become stupefied by any impious thing of 
which they even spmk that they did it], who even do not give us the reward 
for the work of righteousness .[16.^ when they bestow it, they will not do any 
virtuous thing]. 

HA XLV 

(1) Thus it is to be proclaimed [Religion]. Now hearing shall be 
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given and now it is to be listened to [i.e. it is to be listened attentively, leamt 
by rote and proclaimed] by those who also from near and who also from 
afar desire [to do the work of religious instruction and they shall do in the 
wise]. For, now all this is manifest that Ohrmazd created it [i.e. Ohrmazd 
created all the creatures], so that at the far off time [i.e. at the TaniPasen] 
he who is the instructor of Evil [GanSk Menok] may not destroy the worlds 
and he [i.e. Ganak Menok] instils bdief in his worst desire and wickedness 
through the tongue. 

(2) Thus I proclaim in the world at-the-outset the Spiritual thing [the 
Gathic I^re]. He of the Bountifulness, between the two, spoke thus to the 
wicked one : ‘Not our thoughts [I do not think what thou thinkest ; for I 
think that which is pious and thou thinkest that which is impious] , nor our 
teachings [I teach what is pious and thou teachest what is impious], nor wisdom 
[for I keep wisdom with virtue and thou with vice], nor desire [for I have 
a pious desire and thou hast an impious one], nor words [I speak what is 
true and thou what is untrue], nor actions , [because my actions are pious, 
thine impious], nor religion [for, my religion is the Gathic Lore and thine 
sorcery], nor souls — these are not in harmony [for he who abides by my 
religion and he who abides by thy! religion are not of the same plane]. 

(3) Thus I proclaim in the world that which is His [i.e. Ohrmazd’s 
own] first [to regulate the disposition, i.e., every person ought to regulate his 
nature at-the-outset] which He, the Wise, Ohrmazd spoke to me thus : 
‘ Whoever of you who do not practise this Mantra in such a way as it ought to 
be contemplated and uttered, unto them there will be misery in the world up to 
the end.’ 

(4) Thus I proclaim in the world that which is His [i.e. Ohrmazd’s 
own] best (thing) [to practise ‘khetodas’]. With the help of righteous- 
ness, the omniscient Ohrmazd established this [i.e. the practice of ‘khvgtok- 
das’]. He also practised it in the fatherhood of Vahuman [i.e., He practised 
‘ khvetokdas,’ for the proper nourishment of the creatures] ; so is his daughter 
of good deed and of perfect devotion [Spandarmat, i.e,, she did not refrain 
from practising ‘ Khvetokdas.’]. She was not deceived { i.e. she did not shrink 
from the practice of ' khvetokdas because] she is an observer of everything 
as regards that which is Ohrmazd’s, [i.e., all the duty and regulation will take 
place by means of the Religion of Ohrmazd]. 

(5) Thus I proclaim that which He declared to me the most bene- 
ficent [viz. to maintain the ‘ Dastobar ’ J (It is) the gift of the chanting of the 
word which is best for men [i.e., for men this one thing is good- when they 
abide by Religion]. Whoso dedicates [his own body] for him My Sarosh 
[i.e. for him my ‘Dastobar’] and teaches others (to do the same) will at- 
tain to Welfare and Immortality [with a view to seize the reward]. By the 
action of Vohuman [he comes on] to Ohrmazd [to seize the reward]. 

(6) Thus I announce that which is the greatest of all [viz. the perfor- 
mance of the worship of (jod], and the praise of holiness of Him, the very 
wise [i.e. of Ohrmazd Himself] (among those) that are. O beneficent 
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Spirit, Ohrmazd, do thou listen (unto me) [i.e., listen to me what I say] 
whose obeisance is by means of the conference with Vohuman {i.e., it is neces- 
sary to understand the intercession of God] by means of righteous conference. 
Do thou teach me His Wisdom that is the best [innate wisdom]. 

(7) By means of munificence [le. when I practise liberality] I seek 
His tenefit. [I will make morel perfectly my own] any whatsoever of 
the living ones, those who were and those who shall be, aspiring for the im- 
mortal-progress for the souls of the righteous [if at the Tan-i-Pasen it is 
not necessary to kill them again], and for the power while there is affliction 
to the wicked man. And thus (is) Ohrmazd, the Lord of His creatures. 

(8) His praise and worship should be performed by us, for now this 
is clear to the eye [that happiness is ever from Ohrmazd]. By means of the 
deed and utterance of Vohuman [he will be] aware of the justice of Ohrmazd 
[i.e. of the Religion of Ohrmazd]. Thus shall I bestow his praise unto 
Him in the Abode-of-Song. 

(9) With any help whatsoever of Vohuman we ought to propitiate Him 
[i.e. (propitiation) should be done with delight] who with content made for 
us even that which is uncomfortable comfortable i[i.e. even the wicked has 
so much comfort from Ohrmazd]. O Ohrmazd ! give us the worker for the 
Kingdom of Ohrmazd [ever working] and for cattle and men tliat (are) 
ours [i.e., he renders protection unto cattle and men and even 
ourselves] whose (source of) furtherance am I [i.e., I increase things]. 
On account of the devotion of Vdiuman [i.a, on account of the righteous 
devotion which I possess] [grant us] courageousness through Vohuman. 

(10) We ought always to magnify His Worship with perfect devotion 
who is rmowned by another name as the Wise Lord, who taught [i.e. Spoke] 
unto His Ashavahisht and Vohuman (that thenre shall be) in His Kingdom Per- 
fection and Immortality. To him stands [Spandarmat in daughterhood] 
who bestows strength and power [i.e, force and durability]. 

(11) They, the devs came and afterwards, men for practising con- 
tempt who despised this Thine [creation] ; other than these there are saviours 
of the bountiful Religion, high-priests, chiefs and the King who think highly 
[of this Religion]. Ohrmazd is (their) friend, companion and the father. 

HA XLVI 

(1) To which land shall I turn .[for a disciple, O Ohrmazd !], to whom 
shall I go for homage [for the desired object], since I have been 
given up by Kinsmen and confreres [i.e., I have been deserted by them]. 
Neither the workers and the companions nor even the wicked tyrant of the 
province [i.e. tlie governor of the province] please me. How (then) shall I 
propitiate Thee, O Ohrmazd ? 

(2) I am aware of that whereby, 0 Ohrmazd I I am ineffectual [i.e. I 
know why this incapability is for me] ; since my flock is small [i.e., my 
wealth is little] and since also I have few men [i.e., my mm and 
means are few; I know also why (this is so)]. To Thee I lament, do 
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Thou, O Ohnnazd, look it [i.e seek for me a lemedy] and grant me 
delight and desire which a friend gives to a friend, through the teaching of 
Vohuman [since I stand by the righteous teaching, give me] the wealth of 
righteousness. 

(3) When (will) that dispensation (be), 0 Ohnnazd [i.e. when will 
that time come up,] when the increaser of days [the performers of the Re- 
novation] (will come) [i.e. in (that) day they will cause duty and meritori- 
ous deed to increase], and advance forth ostentatiously in tlie world through 
righteousness towards manifestation and through the act of teaching of the 
wisdom of the benefactors [just as is manifest from the Religion]. To whom 
shall that benefit come by means of Vohuman [i.e. they will give that reward 
on account of piety, (but) unto whom will they grant (it) ?]. I love Thy 
teaching, O Ohrmazd. ■ 

(4) Thus they who are the wicked hinder him who is the doer of 
righteousness [who performs duty and meritorious deeds]. They hinder the 
beneficent animal from advancing [i.e. they prevent them from being given 
to others] in the district and the province. It is he of unlawful violence 
who through his own actions has died down [i.e. there will be life extinction 
for him] but owing to the sovereignty of Ohrmazd that has come, they are 
to be opposed ,[i.e., they are to be kept back from sin] and are to be killed. 
He (the agriculturist) makes more intelligeatly the provision for the benefi- 
cent animals [i.e. he takes care of The beneficent animals more wisely]. 

(5) Whoso in your sovereignty [in this world where is your Kingdom] 
shall not give [i.e. shall not grant a thing to him], he is to be believed as an 
afflictor [who comes to inflict wounds]. With the good knowledge of the creeds 
and also of love [he who inflicts punishment to the sinners shall be regarded as 
Thine Own i.e. as discreet and loving] He who is righteous in his upright living 
and also he who is wicked [i.e. every one shall be maintained with lawful- 
ness]. Thus it is discerned [i.e. it is clear that that man is a good man] and 
that shall be announced to him [i.e. shall be considered by himself], who 
has been raised up, O Ohrmazd, from violence [i.e. from wickedn^]. 

(6) He who does not give what has come to him to that man who ap- 
proaches with a desire ,[i.e. who comes for duty and meritorious deed] is the 
creature of the Druj [i.e. he produces the creation of the Druj] and he (the 
good man) is frightened Ji.e, terror is displayed by him and he is killed]. 
For he is wicked who gives the best-thing to the wicked ; he is righteous who 
(gives) the best-tliing to the righteous. [In doubt, whoso gives a thing unto 
the wicked shall be regarded as wicked and whoso grants (it) unto the 
righteous (shall be regarded) as righteous], until when they first have the 
religion, O Ohrmazd , [until the time when Soshans will appear, aU shall thus 
be regarded]. 

(7) Whom hast Thou appointed for me and for those belonging to me 
[i.e. ray disciples] as a protection, O Ohrmazd, when the wicked [Ahriman] 
holds me in hatred [i.e. who will afford me protection when he holds me with 
revenge], other than by Thy fire and Vc^uman -[for I know that (it is) on 
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account of you that he will render protection unto me], since by their actions 
we Uirive righteousness, O Ohrmazd Ii.e. who will render protection unto me 
whm I perform duty and meritorious deeds?]. Do thou proclaim to me 
a ‘ Dastoor ' of the Religion [pronounce this : maintain the Religion through 
a ‘DastoorM, 

(8) (It is the wicked one) who gives my settlements to him, the malici- 
ous (Evil Spirit) ,[i.e. who keeps wealth through the ‘ Dastoor ’ of the heretics 
— who will inflict punishment on him?,]. Through his deeds I am not the 
expeller of him with endless wound [i.e. he inflicts wound on body, life and 
soul, i.e. it is not possible to inflict full punishment]. In the opposing arrival 
in relation to both (the worlds) , [when he does not perform well the things 
of the spiritual and terrestrial worlds] (Sarosha the Holy) comes with torment 
[for that renegade]. To his body [to (that) man] a ruler shall arrive [who 
will chastise them] who is a protection for this (saintly man) in (his) good 
living [i.e. his law is this that he shall afford protection to the creatures for 
piety] and not in evil living. At any time whatsoever, Ohrmazd is a tor- 
mentor [of the wicked] . 

(9) Who is that who teaches first liberality to me [i.e. who will afford 
discipleship to me first] since I raise him high in Thy esteem, as a lord 
bountiful in action and holy ? Just as Ashavahisht [dedicated his body in 
discipleship] to Thee [who will dedicate (it) to me] and just as Asha- 
vahisht spoke to him the Creator of the beneficent animal [i.e. it is necessary 
to dedicate]. I seek both these of Th^ through yohuman [as reward]. 

(10) O Ohrmazd, those who are men and women shall give in the 
world [discipleship] to me through Thy most excellent knowledge Jthrough 
Thy Religion], with devotion towards him the devoted [Zartosht], by means 
of the sovereignty of Vohuman [for the virtuous sovereignty which is mine], 
whom (i.e. those men and women) also shall I impel for your worship [for 
your Religion]. They all will walk forth towards the Chinvat Bridge [i.e. they 
are the disciples of Zartosht and are ever worthy-of-Garothmian]. 

(11) They who are the Kiks and Karaps unite for sovereignty 
[i.e,, for, an impious sovereignty]. By (their) worst actions they 
destroy the existence of mankind [i.e. they destroy the place beyond], and 
they bring into torment their own souls and their own rdigion. When they 
come to that place on the Chinvat Bridge .[they give (themselves) to torment 
and annihilation]. Their existence is in the abode of the Dmj Ssecula- 
sseculorum [until the Tan-i Pasen]. 

(12) When Righteousness arises among the descendants and grandsons 
of tlie Turanian (and when) they are brought forth by the Frayanas it is 
said [that there will be acceptance (for them) there]. With perfect devotion 
they promote the settlement [with diligence]. Thus they dwell together 
witli Vohuman [in piety]. They are said to be rejoicing Ohrmazd [i.e. they 
speak that thing, thereby will there be delight,]. 

(13) That man who gives willing service towards Zartosht the Spitaman 
and seeks-to-please him among mortals, is worthy for being praised [when they 
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make him renowned. Thus Ohrmazd shall give life to him [in the place beyond] ■ 
He shall grant progress to the settlements through Vohuman [i.e. he will 
cause (them) to increase]. I always regard him [i.e. Vishtasp] as a good 
companion on account of your righteousness [i.e. as a friend of piety], 

(14) O Zartosht, who to thee is the righteous friend for this great 
magiansliip (or great covenant) ,[i.e. for this pure virtue?]. For whom is 
thy desire for the giving of praise [i.e. for whom is thy religion neces- 
sary when thou dost proclaim it?]. Such is Kai Vishtasp, tlie hero, who 
when he praises Ohrmazd will proselytise even those of his house [i.e. will 
bring over to Religion the member's of hig family]. Them [who 
are of the Spitamang] I call to the words of Vohuman [i.e. I will in- 
cite them on to this Religion]. 

(15) O you who are Haochatapa’s and you who are the Spitama’s I will 
proclaim to you that you may distinguish the offering as well as whatever is 
no offering [i.e. you shall distinguish the righteous thing from the wicked]. 
For those deeds of yours righteousness is given unto you [as reward], of 
which Ohrmazd gave in abundance [viz. that reward]. 

(16) O Frashoshtar, thither do thou go with the offering ,[i.e. offering 
is to be made in the Abode-of-Song], thou who art of the Hvova and who 
wilt have satisfaction with them [i.e. his is the desired reward]. His exist- 
ence is in happiness [ i.e. thither is his happiness]. It is there where Best 
Righteousness is with perfect devotion, there where is the desired sovereignty 
of Vohuman, there where Ohrmazd dwells in (His) abode at will. 

(17) Thus that moderation ^all be proclaimed by you [i.e. your reli- 
gion shall be proclaimed] ; Dastoor Jair^sp of the Hvov (will not speak of) 
immoderation [i.e. he will not speak of that which is not manifest from the 
Religion] . With several offerings he proceeds to your homage with the devo- 
tion of Srosh [i.e. he declares your Religion and even devotes himself to the 
code-of-religious-instmction] . He distinguishes from the offering what is no 
offering [i.e. he gives to him whom it is necessary to give]. Wise is his 
moderation ; this is in accordance with the truth of Ohrmazd [i.e. he is 
versed in the Religion of Ohrmazd]. 

(IS) Whoso performs by himself what is best for my Religion i.e. for 
my discipleship] [i.e. for him in the world this one thing is best] and who 
(gives) unto me strength [i.e, gives wealth to me], him Vohuman will teach 
[i.a will give him! the reward]. Hostility (I promise) to him who creates 
hostility against us. O Ohrmazd and Ashavahist, I will propitiate you accord- 
ing to (your) desire. I will select it [i.e, Rdigiop] with wisdom and also 
with thought. ' ' - 1 - ; ^ ( 

(19) He who acts with righteousness towards me openly m account 
of that, has shown towards Zarathushtra what is his foremost d^ire ,[le, his 
desire is more than the deed]. He is deserving of reward in both the worlds. 
Whoso makes an acquisition for me [i.!^. gives me something;], with him is for 
all time the labouring universe. That too is my satisfaction, O Ohrmazd, wheal 
am cc^isant of this [Thy Religion]. 
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By 

S. M. KATRE, Poona. 

The primary sources for our study of the Prakrit languages, besides the 
huge religious and secular literatures employing these Middle Indo-Aryan 
dialects, are the orthodox systems of Prakrit Grammar that have come down 
to us from the time of Vararuci, the earliest known Prakrit Grammarian of 
repute.^ It is from these grammars that we have our present system of nomina 
propria 'for the different MI-A. languages. The only names that were intro- 
duced in the modem works on Prakrit Grammar are Jaina ;§auraseni, Jaina 
Maharai^tn and Jaina SauiS^tri, but they are new only in the sense that the 
qualifying adjective Jaina has been added to already existing language names. 

Vararuci refers to only four MI~A. languages : Mahara^tri, Pai^ci, 
IMagadhi and ^aurasem. Herhacandra adds to these Culilsapais&ci, Apa- 
bhramsa and Ar§a. Trivikraitna, Lafe?nffdhara and others follow the classi- 
fication of Hemacandra. Many of the subsequent works on Pk. grammar deal 
only with these six languages (leaving out Arsa or Ardhamagadhi).® It is 
only when we come to Markaijdeya that we notice altogether sixteen languages 
as opposed to the above six. 

References to the two principal religious MI-A. languages are to be found 
in the texts of these languages themselves. Thus Pali^ and Ardhamlagadhi^ 
are attested in their own literatures. Not so, however, with the other Prakrits, 
and we have to depend upon the above grammars for defining their names 
and characteristics. 

While most of these names of Prakrit languages refer to literary dialects, 
we find in some of the later grammatical works references to the non-literary 
dialects current in the various parts of India, many of which are now lost 
to us in that we have not sufficient literature surviving in them. 

References to names of these Prakrit languages are also sometimes found 
in exegetical literature on Sanskrit Plays which employ them for the women 
and other characters. Thus we find Prthvidhara in his commentary on Mfc- 
chakatika mentioning and defining, besides the well-known Saurasenl and 
MagadhI, the less-known Avanti, Pnacya, .^akari, Phakki, etc. A third source 
for the names of Prakrit languages is to be discovered in the extensive critical 
literature on Alarhfcara, including Nafya and Sangita works. Here also we 


1. Reference may be made here to the well-known work of Pischel and the 
recently published excellent work of Mme. Luigia Nitti Dolci, Les Gramniairims 
Prakrits (Adrien-Maisonneuve, Paris, 1938) for a comprehensive account of these 
grammarians and their contribution to Prakrit linguistics. 

2. See Aufrecht’s Cat. Catd. under ^^-bhasa—’^ 

3. Geiger, Pali Ltferatur und SpracM p. 1. 

4. Pischel §16. 
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find the classification of language in several divisions, their main characteristics 
and names. 

One particular work belonging to the Safi^ta class was recently brought 
to my notice by Mr. Chandra ^khara Pant while he was working on his 
history of Sangita Literature as a research scholar of the Lucknow University, 
as containing a chapter devoted to composition of songs in various languages. 
This is the Gitalmhkam attributed to Bharata.^ 

The fourteenth chapter, entitled Bha0lak^ai}a, refers to forty-two different 
languages current probably in the days of the author, either as living speech 
or known through literature. What is interesting to us primarily is the list 
of names given to these Prakritic languages and secondarily the actual stanzas 
supposed to illustrate the characteristics of these languages. There are 41 
stanzas of an illustrative nature, but the names of all the languages illustrated 
are not found there. In the introductory Sanskrit verses, however, there are 
hardly over 30 actually enumerated, but the author mentions in the next verse 
dvi-catvarimsatih proktd eta bha^d prasankhyayd ; There is no indication of 
any verse having been lost, and we can only conclude that this is an imper- 
fect copy of an original which may or may not have contained the exact list 
of 42 language names. 

According to the introductory verses we have the following list. i. Mahi- 
r^fri, 2. Kiratl, 3. Mlecch!, 4. (lost), 5. Somaki, 6. Gjlakl, 7. Kanci, 8. Malavl, 
9. Kasi-sambhava, 10. Devifea, 11. KuMvarta, 12. Surasenika, 13. Vaudhi, 
14. Gurjjari, 15. Romald, 16. Malawi (repeated, see 8 above), 17. Kanamukhi. 
18. Devaki, 19. Pancapattana, 20. Saindhavi, 21. Kausika, 22. Bhadra, 23. 
Bhadra-Bhojika, 24. Kuntala, 25. Kosala, 26. Para, 27. Yavam, 28. Kurkuri, 
29. Madhyadesi, 30. KiarhvojT and 31. (lost). 

In the illustrative material in these individual dialects we find the follow- 
ing names enumerated (the figures within square brackets referring to the 
number of the illustrative verse) : 1. Desi [1]; 2. Kirai [2]; 3. Soratthijin [3]; 
4. Magana [4]; 5. Agolia, [6?] 6. Pancayabhiasa [11]; 7. Mecchl [13]; 8. 

Kamvi [17]; 9. Malivi [18]; 10. Knsi [19]; 11. Vedi and 12. Kuramarf [20]; 
13. Kusuma-uttaya-bhiasa [21,]; 14. Surasena [22]; 15. Purhdi and 16. Bhoji 
[23]; 17. Gujjarabhasa [24]; 18. Romaya-bhiasa and 19. Varhga [25]; 20. 
Meya-bhasa [26]; 21. Marava-bhasa [27]; 22. Lavarhdi [28]; 23. Parhca- 
pattali-bhaiiia [30]; 24. Kiasiya [32]; 25. Jaraija-bhasa [37]; the verses offer 
some problems of their own which I have not attempted to solve here. For 
scholars interested in MI-A. dialectology this material will be of great value 
if properly sifted, and I am reproducing this particular chapter from the work 
of which other copies have not been available to me so far, in the shape of 
an appendix to this paper. 

Below is a list of the names of Prakrit languages as found in grammatical 
and other literatures : 

1. See Appendix below for this work, 

2. I am not sure if this is the name of the language illustrated. Hence the 
question-mark, 
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APABHRAMSA PiSCHEL §§ 3-5, 28-29 ; three varieties : mgm^, upamgara and 
vmcada (v.l. -ta), §28. Marka^ideya mentions 27 different kinds as 
follows: 1. Vraca#, 2. LSta, 3. Vaidarbha, 4. Upanigara, 5. Niagara, 
6. ?, 7, Barbara, 8. Avantya, 9. PaficSla, 10. Takka, 11. Malava, 
12, Kaikaya, 13. Gauda, 14; Audhra, 15. Pasdatya, 16. Pajidya, 17. 
Kauntala, 18. Saimhala, 19. Kialingya, 20. Pracya, 21, Karbata, 22. Kan- 
cya, 23. Dravi-da, 24. Gaurjjara, 25. Abhira, 26. MadhyadeSiya and 27. 
Vaitala. But for actual descriptive purposes he accepts only the three 
classes mentioned above. Purui?ottama^ also follows the same classifica- 
tion as Markandeya. ' 

ARDHA-MAGADHi PiSCHEL §§ 16-19. MarkajTideya mentions this under 1.4 
comm, and 1.5. 

avahattha-bhasa PiSCHEL §28. The word avahattd^ has been used by Vidyia- 
pati in his Kirttilatd (edited by Dr. Baburara Sakesena), and in the 
Samnehaya-rmaya of Abdur Rahman^ we find AvahaUaya (v. 6) as the 
name of a language in which the work is composed. 

ANDHRi NITTI-DOLCI,^ p. 77. 

AR§A PISCHEL §§ 3, 16-17. 

AVANTi § 26 : Mk. I. 4-5 ; XI. Pumsottama XI. ' 

KIRATA Gr Pr. 77. 

CAi:ipALi §^ 24 ; Gr Pr, 75. 77, 120. 

cuLiKAPAisAcr § 27 ; Gr. Pr. 20, 158, 170, 175 and 192. 

JAINA-MAHARA§TRi §§ 16, 20. 

jaina-Sauraseni § 21. 

JAINA-SAURASTRi §20, 

TAKKi Gr Pr. 97, 120-3, 203. Mk. XVI ; Pur. XVI {talzka^deB) . 

PHAKk! §25. 

DAKSii^ATYA § 26 Gr. Pr. 75, 77, 115. 

DE§i-BHA?A §§ 4, 5 ; Gr Pr. 73, 77, 118. 

DE§i §§ 8, 9 ; Gr Pr. 6, 70, 80, 180, 192, 193. 

DRAMiLi Gr Pr. 77. 

DRA vipA Gr. Pr. 122. 

DRAVipi Gr Pr. 120, 122. 

PAISACIKA, °-d : §3, 27; three kinds, § 27. Mk. 1, 8, and XVIII-XX. 
The three are 1. kmkaya Mk. Pur. XVIII, 2. saurasena, Mk. Pur. XIX, 
and 3. pmcMa-, Mk. Pur. XX. See above for culikd-pcdsdci. In Mk. I. 4 
com. eleven kinds are mentioned from an unknown author. 1. Kiancya, 
2, Pandya, 3. Pancala, 4. Gauda, 5. Magadha, 6. Vracada (see under 
apabhramsa above), 7. Daksipatya, 8. Saurasena, 9. Kaikaya, 10. ,^bara 
and 11. Drtavida. 


1. Prdkrtamsasana of Puru§ottama, edited by Luigia Nitti-Dolci, Paris 1938, 

2. See my paper on “A Muslim contribution to Apabhrarhsa literature" in the 
Karnatak Historical Review, Yo\. IV. 

3. Les grammairiens Prakrits { = Gr Pr.) 

4. The sign § refers to paragraphs in Pischel’s Grammatik d. Pk. Spr. 
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pracya § 22. Mk. I. 4 com., 5 ; Mk. Pur. X. 
bahlika, “4 § 24 ; Gr. Pr. 75, 77, 115, Mk. I. 4 com. 

BHUTA-BHA§A §27 ; °-bM^ita and "^-vacana, §27. i= paisadka. 
magadhika, -°t §§ 17, 18, 23 for mSga^ha-paisacika see above under paisSci, 
§27. 

maharastrI, §§ 2, 12-15-18. 
vibhrasta § 8. 

§AKKi §§ 3, 28. 

gAURASENi (v. 1. sura-°) §§ 21, 22. 

Appendix 

The Ms. of GUalamkara, bearing the number 977 of 1887*91, is described 
in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collection of Mss. deposited 
at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, vol. XII, p. 374. The present 
section forms the last in the whole book. The colophons of the first four chapters 
bear the number of the chapter, but the following nine chapters do not bear 
any number. As there are no other Mss. of this work mentioned by Aufrecht 
the text which remains unintelligible to me in most places, is reproduced here 
as it is found in the Ms., omitting only absolutely illegible or partly disappeared 
letters. The Ms. appears to be very old. 

[vol. 16] II 5 II S II 

=51 II 

^ II 

^«iTv5ir II 

cf«rr II 

=51 II 

^ m 5P^qr II 

qrlsq ’M II 

qqiq5ilfl.ll 

g q w II 

arq ^?[fT 

^qi i^ftqf¥tqqr i 

^ %qjqr ^ ) qg-q— [ fol. 17 ] qmrtr |i 'j |t 

i^^T^ar S^siqcq i 

qf qigl tm fecifcc II ^ II 

i 

qPSt II \ 11 



s. katre 


to! 3f?r^my 
5ffM n w 

5=5^ 55=5^li^ f I 

aiq^ ^ qtir n ^ 11 

srr^'t '?# ^ 'Tti^ # I 
81HI^ 3fd 3^JTlOTr II ^ II 

'Tqit JTld SRrH^r I 

^ ¥#f4 11 II 

m 3^ I 

m 5^f|i ^ 11 11 

m. ^dqq^ 3Ffi^ fr3^> i 

ami^FT II «*. 11 

i 

^ m in «> II 

qfStqfflqq d cftt I 

*fNggTq^”-^ ^\m ( c«f) ^ mi ii 

^ ^ird ¥^1% ^is^ I 

f^c5 ^ qRl in X II 

555vif^3 cff^qi^qfT^r 

sTrit 'srciss I1 1^ II 
^iw ^ q5?^ II 

se^€t^ aiwf&rqi mv II 

I 

jnqril^vr IT ^5[qi|t iiimi 

qi8?iq^ |S^ ^ S®r g^l- ^f4 (x?j ) u n 
qssqffOTt i 
arftq^l qiHft II ivs n 

( csrr )— ( Lost ) 3T555^ 3T— II 

35TST^q ^'tt iTifefla: i%qt in II 

I 

^ qf? ^ ^rifirlr [fol. 18 ] ii n ii 

m ^ ^ir ^ ii 

I# ?T§ q^ft %qt =^ II II 

i^^rra'Tr^nfrrenf — s^t^csn i 
JW^...^wit qrnf^ ST^STTST II ^1 It 
?iTq ^ i 

aiftqr mk g^3T?qT ( xg?i ) u ■:^^ || 

^ |qi^ ( C«f ) 5#?: ^ =q M-t II 
qq^s^ q?aFn^ II \\ II 
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|I^RcT H II 

^wmm ^ TT^ ^ i 

^ n 11 

3|3|^?sf 1 

cfferrd ^ II I! 

# a^T^ arJ’t 1 

=#«T 5ft# If# 5ftf# 11 ^vs II 

?*# 55^fft# 3iqsr^q3 I 

s 551^ II H<j II 

|3??fttT ^TR5x# qii^ ififtrt ^ 1 

#113 =cflq3i vM II ■=1^ II 

3iTi^ 3^3 ^%3T ^ #^q|#flr^nT 1 

43553 cTf i^rs 51Tf¥Cf| lU® II 

^ ^ \fW%3 1^ I 
#4^3 frtftl|3qq^ 3T5r#| #7^54 11 x*) 11 

^ir qqf^T f|qr... # ii n it 

i|oi# %# JT3# ^ qBJJiq# II XX II 
## I 

5^4 #4 i?sfr TOq^tqr II XXil 

^ q |q^T 55wff^^t#4t I 

qqg# #3^^ #3 q-l^t II Xv II 
#iiv5 q¥[i^3 5#%^ ar# xnt I 
#551 vfort ffit ^ ^ ?ig 3 1# II X'^ II 
ft# {^553 gj# ftST 5Tft3T II 

Tfsrftqrq 'trut 3Tf|3i #1# ii x^ n 

g;[foll9] #f ^^3frft^ii 

— 5ra# f|# x'est ( ^ ) i# aitit n X'^ it 

goil 4it ( lost ) #3 # I 

3TSai# ^55^ 5T3#iT3#q5#P II X^ U 

¥ftJT im fewflrenq: *44 u 

5#5n (lost) 30T|#d%‘ 

^3t3 ^rfq II X'^ 11 

31# 3# 4t# I 

3^ir 514 II Vo 11 

## Wi 353# II VI II 

^ II XV II 

la W3^ 
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By 

M. RAMAKRISHNA KAVI, Tirupati 

It is well known that Dr. Sylvain Levi, the great oriental scholar of 
Paris, discovered Sagaranandin’s NMakdT&tnakosa in Nepal and his pupil 
and friend Dr. M. Dillon, Professor of Sanskrit, University of Dublin, has 
recently edited the text. Though based on a single manuscript the edition 
has been excellently brought out. Owing to a corrupt text in the original 
in a number of places there appear to be some lacunae. The learned editor 
has promised to issue a companion volume containing the English translation 
and an elaborate introduction. This interval has given some diance to 
the readers of the work to express their views on it. 

There are indeed very few works on dramaturgy in Sanskrit. Besides 
the ten kinds of dramatic composition (daSa-rupakas) , there exist at least 
twice the number of these of quite a distinct nature (uparupakas) . Bharata’s 
Ndtyosdtra (chs. 18 to 20) ,Dasarupa, Srngdraprakdsa, Sdhityasdra, Bhdvo- 
prakdsa, N dtyadarpaita, Alankarasangraha (of Amritananda), Rasarf,iavasu- 
dhukara, Sdhityadmpam, Ndiakacmdrikd, etc., are considered to be the best 
works in dramaturgy yet available. The first six are more original in their 
treatment, extensive and replete with details. Excepting Bharata’s work the 
others date roughly from 1000 a.d. Abhinavagupta the great expounder of 
Bharata’s work, gives us previous ideas on the ten rupakm in his commentary 
on chaps. 18 to 20. He was a contemporary of Bhoja of Dhara and it is 
even surmised that the Srngdraprakdsa of the latter might have evoked his 
criticism on certain topics. Abhinava criticises the views of the older writers 
on the subject and gives his own decisions {siddhmtas) but Bhoja rearranges 
the older conceptions on a new basis and giving definitions of Bharata ad- 
duces profusely and precisely examples from ancient authors. Dasarupa (of 
Dhanafljaya) and Sdhitymdm (of 1100 a. d.) only define categories in drama- 
turgy while Bhmapmkdsa and Ndtyadarpmj^a are mere collections of masterly 
opinions on the subject with examples in the case of the latter work. 

One is curious to know what the state of dramaturgy was before 1000 a.d. 
and whether any definite stage of progress was reached by the great writers 
of the nth century (Dhananjaya, Bhoja and Abhinavai). Ndtakamtmkosa 
seems to satisfy such curiosity to some extent. This note confines itself to 
the question of the date of Sagaranandin, its author, as could be determined 
from the evidence external and internal 

Sagara quotes from the works of iSudraka, Kalidasa, Bhasa, Visakhadeva, 
Bhavabhuti, .Sriharsha, Bhatfanfirlayaria, Brahmaya4assvamin, Rajasekhara, be- 
sides Krtydrdvc^a, RdghavdPhyMdaya, Kundamald, etc. Of the known writers 
in this list Riajaifekhara of 920 A. p, has the lowest date. Slagara quotes 
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from Viddhasatabhanjiku (I. 31. line 3072) and mentions a scene from Bala- 
mmdywfia (line 324— gi'dMaajaka is in Balardmaym^a) —mhevt the text ap- 
pears to have lacunse. 

Brahmayasassvamin (quoted by Siagara, lines 3042, 3066, etc.) is the 
author of Puspadu§itaka, a prakarapa, where Nandayanti, the heroine, is 
subjected to great physical and mental agonic. Bralimayaiasvi was probably 
of 820 A.D., a Kashmirian contemporary of Bhavabhuti and Yo^varman of 
Kashmir. Anandavardhana quotes from Puspadusita without name. Thus 
the upper date of Sagara is limited by that of Raja^khara, i.e., to 950 a.d. 

Now for the lower limit. The examples given by Sagara for various 
grhgarace^tas are found in the Ndgarasmvmva of Padmairi, under the same 
categories; but in Ratnakosa examples are given for all categories while 
PadmaM illustrates only a few.^ The date of Padmasri is not settled de- 
finitely and it is still doubtful who is the borrower. The same illustrations are 
given by Subhuti (in his commentary on Amarakoga Kanda I) and by 
Kumbhakarria in his Rasaratmkosa (Anubhiava parikshaija). Subhuti quotes 
both the definitions (lak^mas) and examples as given by Sagara. Kumbha 
gives laksapas from Bhik§u (that is, Padmasri) and examples from Ratnakosa 
(Sagara’s work). This differentiation would make us infer the priority of 
Sagara to Padma^rl.^ 

The following writers have mentioned or quoted from Ratnakosa - 
Subhuti,® Sarvananda,* JStaveda,® Rayamukuta,® Kumbhakarpa,'^ Subhafikara,® 


1. It may be doubted whether, as Padmasri never gave any example for any 
of his definitions, his commentator, Jagajjyotirmailla, the King of Nepal, added them 
to the work borrowing from Sagara’s Ratnakosa. 

2. After defining cflcST Kumbhakarpa proceeds 

srsn and gives the sloka illustrated by Sagara, Padmagii and Subhuti. 

3. Subhuti quotes in his Amara’s commentary Kaoda hues of Ratnakosa 
2233-6, 1882-3, 1885-6, 1893-4, 1937-41, 1953-54, 1917-21, 1988-9, 2825-9, 1911-2, 
1933-34, 1956-57, 1964-5, 2603, 2680-2, 2645-50, 2685-88, 2676-9, 2610-11 etc. (Page 115 
of Ms. G. 0. Mss. Library). 

4. Sarvananda Kapda I, (p. 147) . etc. cf. Ratnakosa lines 

2822-2830. 

5. Jataveda' (T-2-15 G. O. Mss, Library, Madras p. 131) etc 

(lines 2822-2830) It 

6. Rayamukuta I. 1. 7. 

7. Kumbhakanja quoted above. 

8. Subhankara in Smgitadamodara ■ 






Here is the work of was mentioned by a Saiva writer 

of the 12th century (K€4iraja). 
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Jagaddhara^ etc. Of these scholars, the first four have referred to Ratnakosa 
in their commentaries on AmarafeoSa, the other three in their treatises on 
Sahgita Natya. 

Of these writers, Sarvinanda (1153 a.d. ?) quotes from Natakcnatnakosa 
as well as from mghmtu Ratmkosa?' Sarvananda's quotation from Ratna- 
kosa is in Sagara’s work. Subhuti quotes amply from Ratnakosa; all the 
examples given under iSpiglara-cei^tas and many other definitions given by 
Sagara are found in Subhuti’s commentary. 

Sarvlananda seems to have freely borrowed from Subhuti and this fact 
can be established by a close examination of both the commentaries. iSarana- 
deva who gives his date as 1179 a.d. quotes from Subhuti whose lower date 
fails about 1150 A.n. Subhuti quotes also from Bhoja’s &rng^raprdkasa, Citta- 
pa’s (Bhoja) BhupMacarita, Sa^rasvaUkantiiobharatia, Anargharaghava etc.^ 
Cittapa and Bhoja are contemporaries (lOOiO to 1060 a.d.) and Murlari of 
the drama has to be assigned to 1050 a.d.^ Thus Subhuti must be placed 
between 1060 and 1150 A-d.® Thus the lowest date for Sagara would be 
about 1060 to IVOO. 

Internal examination of the work carries him to an earlier date, i.e., 
before 1000 A. D. Before such evidence is adduced and examined, the nature 
of Sagara's treatment of dramaturgy deserves mention for the benefit of those 
who have not yet read the work. He! treats of Mafaka (the perfection of 
the ten rupakas) at length and relates the general conceptions of the other 
nine kinds and of the uparupakas which writers like Kohala designate geya- 

1. Jagaddhara (probably of 1450 a.d.)' quotes frequently from Ratnakosa in 
hi.s commentary on Malatlmodhava and Mudrardksasa. He mentions among his 
authorities as — 

cr«rr i 

2. The authorship of Nighantu Ratnakosa, h not known. Subhahkara quotes a 
line from Ratnakosa which is probably a Kavya, 

The main division of SangttammaTnsB of Kumbhakarpa are called Ratnakosas 
as Nrttaratnalcosa, Gitaratnakosa, etc. But Ja'gaddliara, Kumbha’s contemporary, 
and Subhahkara referring to Natakalaksapa mean Sagara’s work. Kumbha does not 
treat of Rupakas in his Sangitammamsd. 

3. Subhuti’s Ms., p. 156 W p. 24 p, 48 

(identified in Rrafc : VI), p. 31 

4. MurSri is assigned to a period earlier than Ratnakara based on a verse 

in Haravijaya whetein the word Murari occurs. There in the double entendre the 
word can only mean Vi§i?u as Great authors like Bhoja, Abhinava, 

Kuntaka, Bhaftanayaka who are later than Ratnakara have not mentioned or quoted 
from Murari. The earliest writers who mentioned Murlari’s drama are Subhuti, 
Saradatanaya (1150), Bahurupa, etc. 

5. The editor of the Tibetan translation of Subhuti’s commentary places him 
earlier than 800 basing on K^raevamin who mentions Subhuti, This Ksira is 
wrongly identified with his Kashmirian namesake who lived in 820, There was another 
Ksira, the pupil of BhaffenduiSja, Amara’s commentator who mentions Subhuti 
is of 1100 A.D. 
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Kavyas (dramatic pieces involving song and dance) . NStya is a genend 
term embracing all the kinds. Sagara names his authorities thus • 



?}cf 

Here the use of the singular matma suggests that there is much unanimity 
among the opinions of Har§avikrama, Matrgupta, Garga, A§makutta, Nakha- 
kutta and Badara, and Sagara professes to compare Bharata*s views with 
theirs. Bharata is the oldest in the list and the others must have departed 
from his views. Sagara points out the differences.'^ 

, Sagara summarises the categories in a nafaka thus - 


fri: »i ( 1850-9 ) 

Saradatanaya gives the same 41oka but reads explains™ 

5 (Bija, bindu etc.)* 

5 (Arambha, prayatna etc.) 


Arthaprakrtis 
Avasthias 
Ahgas 
Vfttis 
Sandhis 
Sandhyantaras 
or Pradesas 
Laksanas 


Gitiahgas 


64 (Upakshepa etc.) 

4 (Bhirati etc.) 

5 (Mukha, pratimukha etc.) 

21 (Sama etc.) 

36 Bhusapa etc. 

90 (Lasyahgas of Bhapa 10.) 
(Vithi—13). 

('Silpaka 27). 

(Bhapika 7). 

(Nataka33). 


Thus Saradatanaya also enurmlrates and illustrate 230 members of 
various dramatic compositions® and Sagara dwells in addition on the charac- 


1. Harsavikrama seems to be the patron of Matygupta if Kalhapa can be 
relied on. Srihar§a and Vikrama can be assumed as two different writers. Vikruma 
as a writer on dramaturgy is not yet known from any reference. But Har§a,’s views 
are quoted in the description of Totaka by Saradiatanaya in his Bhavaprakasa 
( ) Nakhakutta is mentioned by Bahxirupa in his 
commentary on Daimupa in describing Totaka. Kidara appears to be Badarayapa 
(Vyasa) who condensed four upavedas including Gandharvaveda all in about 10,000 
slokas. For Ayurveda section now available extends over 2,000 granthas while that 
upaveda is said to be of 20,000 slokas. Garga is the author of a SaihhitS encyclo- 
pediac in tlie subject-matter. 

2. Bhoja enumerates 256 for ten rOpakas, which include 4 patakasthanas, 
four-fold division of the four vittis, 5 AmubhSffgaS, five-fold division of arthaprakrtis, 
but omits the angas of silpaka, bapiki and 33 alafikiras of Nataka, increasing the 
number of Lakgapas from 36 to 64. 
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teristics of the hero and heroine with their companions and on the nature 
of the rasas and bhavas. 

A few of the peculiarities of Sagara's work are noted below to show 
that internal evidence may place him not only prior to Subhuti but to Dhan- 
anjaya (980 A. d.), Bhoja (1030) and Abhinava (1040 A.».). 

1. Abhinava, Dhanahjaya arfd Bhoja use the paribhia§ia words of Bha- 
rata in the same technical sense in dealing with the various ahgas ; but Sagara 
uses entirely different words or forms of the same word, as pradesa for 
Smdhymtara, UMpya for all&pya, Idsya for natma etc. 

2. Categories or ahgas differ from those of the Daimupa school^ In 
33 vyabhiOaribWavas sauca is substituted for supti,^ ancitam for prapanca 
and many in lilpaldahgas,^ Vaimudhaka for Trimudha and dvimuktaka for dvi- 
mudha in Msyangas. 

3. Sagara permits the use of a contemporary king as hero in the plot of 
a drama. Abhinava does not recommend a contemporary plot as the dramatist 
is disabled from adhering to the true trend of events and from imparting 
ethical instruction by creating a perfect ideal.^ 

4. Definitions are interpreted by Sagara in a brief and unsatisfactory 
way and it indicate that he had not the benefit of thd great advance made 
by Abhinavagupta and others. If Sagara read Abhinava’s commentary and 
still held different views he ought to have criticised Abhinava’s interpretations 
and maintained his opinions. 

5. His readings from Bharata’s text are very deficient or vague.® 

1. Though Dhanaiijaya, Bhoja and Abhinava are grouped together as against 
Sagara's wider departure, there are minor differences among themselves. In this 
note Dasarupa school is used for brevity’s sake to include the three writers. 

2. Sagara enumerates 33 Sancaris taken from MStrgupta, who reads 

that is, substitutes for §% of Bharata (VI. 19 to 
22). Sagara defines (1. 2090) thus— : I 
Abhinava who reads for comments on the word only. Sarvesvara reads 
vibhrama in the same list =51^ I ’ 

3. Silpakangas of Sagara are taken from Matfgupta to whom Amrtananda 
also owes his source. SaracStanaya leaves off 

of Matrgupta and substitutes and 

retaining the number 27. 

4. Cf. ^gara (I. 51-2) ( fl^^FT ? ) 

^ . Abhinava views thus (XVIII-12) 3T^ 

5125^^^ g?r: 

5. There are numerous instances. One is shown below at random : — 

(l. 3081), This is one of the ahgas of Silpaka,. This must 
be distinguished from of sanciri list and from that of In the 

above definition substantive for is not stated. 
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6. He follows Kohala in assigning rasas to vrttis and not Bharata. 
Kohala according to Abhinava based the distribution on tlie nature of the 
expression. Dasarupa school distributes the same on the conduct of the charac- 
ters in the scene.^ 

7. In lasyangas Sagara’s definitions and interpretations differ from 
Abhinava’s though both of them profess to follow Bharata. For instance 
Sagara says of Geyapada : — 

qra^ 1 

Abhinava condemns it as l and exposes those who advocate it to 

ridicule (natya : Vol. III. p. 67). Sagara simply copied gankuka’s view. 

In defining Sagara has qwn#r?rr d =cr=^l'<TfS- 

ftsfcnns^ m But Abhinava’s text reads 


and condemns the older reading thus ^ 

(Vol. III. p. 69). 

The older reading condemned by Abhinava is 




^ i|«rd'Tis^ n 


This is the reading in most of our MSS. of Natya^stra. Saradatanaya 
who follows Matrgupta has : — 




:gi^is a foot-pose in motion and is either a or used according to 
or to display. Abhinava rejects the reading on the ground 


1. Kohala 


(1059-63) 

Abhinava referring to the third line says ; — 

I 5 315113?^ %lf%: %f$r4c3?m; 

mm-Bsira, Vol. II, p- 452). Later writers like VidySnatha followed Kohala, 
Sarve§vara agrees with Abhinava. 

2. in Sagara’s edition is an ferror for The original Ms. reads 

=^4133 as a scribal error, is a while or is of 

nature. 
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that in the real world ( ) no clmr! either or accompanies 
conversation.^ 

In many of the above cases SSgara seems to follow Hari§a, Matrgupta, 
Rahula etc,, while Dhananjaya, Abhinava and Bhoja have interpreted on a 
more psychological or logical basis adhering to reality ( ). 

Bharata does not treat of Uparupakas ; Kohala simply names them. 

Sagara in defining them paraphrases in prose the definitions of Mltr- 
gupta while Amrtiananda quotes them verbatim.^ 

Trilocana, whose date is not determined, in his Natyalpcana, borrows 
from iSagara many of his examples which are not found elsewhere. For 
example — 

'll: !T ^TfS^rr: ?riWTr m II 

It is a puzzle cm the word offered for solution probably by 

Sutradhara to Nati in a drama of that name. 

From the foregoing evidence it may be a^umed that Sagara represents 
an earlier school than that of Dhanafijaya, Bhoja and Abhinava, Hence 
he appears to have lived prior to them ; had he been later he would have 
followed or criticised their views. It may be said that he was their contem- 
poraiy and stuck to his views disregarding them. The closer one studies 
Siagara the stronger grows the impression that he was prior to Dasarfipa 
school. 

Even if the internal evidence is not very convincing, his date cannot 
fall later than that of Subhuti (1080 A.D.). Nianyadeva whose lower date 
according to Gaya Insc. is 1080 mentions Ratnakosa twice on de^ ^ta ( 
and ^r) in. his SarasvatihrdayMankara. The references are probably to 
one of the other productions of Sagara. 

Sagara was a descendant of Mulcute§varanandin, and probably a Ki?apa- 
naka.3 He seems to have written a drama presumably Jmafdraghava and 


1, In defining lasyangas Sagara’s school was followed by Saradatanaya, and 
Arnrtananda, ^ubhahkara quotes from both the schools. Great writers like Bhoja, 
Asokamalla, Kumbha, and Ninyadeva follow Abhinava’s school of thought. 

2. An example may be sufficient to explain the point. Sagara describes Pra- 


sthana thus r—STSl 

mi WR 

Amrtfinanda has : — 




ff«rr srpmW 

Wii _ (^r5qi55fimf-iX), 

3. Sagara means that Nandin and Nagna (naked) are synonymous. When re- 
ferring to the appellations of dramatic diameters, he recommends tlie names ending 
in Nandin to Ksapapakaa and Bhik§us ( EjqWT ). Again 
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various Ratnakoias in rhetoric, sanpta, nighautu, etc. The following verse is 
presumably from the prologue of one of his dramas : — 

m\ mt \ 

m ssgcsnrsf ii ( i. il9i )2 

It has been suggested that Sagara was a Kj§apanaka and followed Rahula, 
a ^akyacSrya. Sagara was quoted mostly by the writers who inhabited Odhra, 
East Magadha, Gauda, K&marupa and Dab^ijija Koeala countries. Dandin 
speaks of certain Eastern school of rhetoric ^ ). school 

seems to have a tinge of Buddhist logic and philc^phy about it. Later 
writers like Bhoja and Abhinava defended the Vaidika sciences (i.e., those 
based on the Veda-pramSiiya) and quoted mostly from writers who upheld 
the Vaidika renaissance against the Buddhist, Carvika and K^apaijaka 
developments. Kialidia^, Bhiaravi, Mjayutaja, Bhavabhuti, Rjaja;§ekhara etc., 
were staunch Vaidika poets. 

There appears to be an Eastern school in various Astras in Sanskrit 
other than rhetoric and dramaturgy. For instance the Pitbhakara school is 
more rational and he is accused (by Jayanta) of importing DharmaMrti's 
views in Vedic school. PrabhSkara, and his host, Salikanatha, Bhavanath'a, 
Bhavadeva hail from the Eastern parts of India. Similarly Gaudapada in 
Vedanta, Narada in music, Vi§vambhara in 6ilpa, and certain writers on 
Tantra offer us material for postulating an Eastern school of thought differ- 
entiated materially from the school which' may be termed Plagdatya including 
Kashmirian, Malava and Diaki?ii3iatya endowments to Indian thought. 


in a quotation from Jmaktmghava given by him, Nandin means a naked being 





^ n (h 803-806) 

Again in defining Sagara quotes from Kohala— 

^ iqr ii 

and comments thus-^: Nowhere is 

found to mean probably Sagara read it as in die verse 

in which as it is often quoted some scribe wouldf have altered it as 

1. The same verse is repeated in lines 2916-17 where instead of Ratnako^a, 
devalatta ocairs. Trilocana in his Natyalacema reads the same verse with Kalidasa 
kritan in the fourth pada. Devadatta is a general name like John Bull, Ratnakofe 
IS probably the original reading. KalidSsakritan would bring a new Nafaka to 
our notice, which is not very probable KuntaleSvaradautya and Malatika (a vithi) 
are already to his credit but hot available 



SVETADVIPA IN PRE-CHRISTIAN CHINA 
By 

OTTO MAENCHEN-HELFEN, Oakland, California 

Ever since A. Weber directed the attention of orientalists and historians 
of religion to tlie iSvetadvipa-legend in the santiparvan of the MaMbMrata 
the question of its origin has been discussed by a great number of Indianists. 
Weber’s identification of iSvetadvipa with Alexandria was not shared by any- 
body else. But that the legend has something to do with Christianity has 
been supported by so many scholars that even Garbe, in 1905 still upholding 
the theory of an Indian origin, sided with the majority in 1914. 

By the arguments brought forth by W. J. Clark^ and Kasten 
Ronnow^ the question was settled. All the characteristics of the white 
people living north of Mount Mem have been proved as being purely Indian. 
“The points of contacts with Christianity must be rejected” (Ronnow). 

If Indianists had been able to demonstrate that the notion of a pious 
white people far in tlie north was already known in pre-Christian times 
much time and acumen could have been spared. Unfortunately this was 
obviously impossible to prove by the data at their disposal. 

This conclusive proof is furnished by a number of passages from Chinese 
sources. 

The essential features of the legend may be summarized as follows 
(according to Garbe) : The white, brightly shining inhabitants of fSvetadvipa 
are supernatural beings; they have no senses, live without 'taking food, are 
sweet of scent, and sinless; their luster makes sinful men blind; they adore 
the one invisible god Nlariayana in their hearts by low murmuring of 
prayers and constantly folded hands; they are filled with the highest love for 
him. 

A white people is spoken of by Huai-nan-tsu in the Shm-hm-cMng, 
in Lu PU-WEi’s Lu-shih-ch'un-chHu, and in the I-chou-shu. 

Huai-nan-tsu, who died in 122 b.c., in the series of people living “ be- 
yond the (four) seas from Northwest to Southwest” also mentions the White 
People. The others are the Longlegged, the Heavenly, the Shu-shen, the Wu, 
the Female Peq>le, the Male People the Onelegged, the Onearmed, and the 
Threebodied (chapter 4, lla/b),. From 'diis list alone we may suppc^e that 
this white people is no more real than the rest (whereby we may - justly 
exclude the Su-shen). 

In an almost equal enumeration in chapter 7 of the Shah-hai-dhmg, 
treating what is “ beyond the seas in the West ”, we read ; 

1. JAOS 39 (1919), 209-242, 

2. BSOS 5 (1928-1930). 253-284. 
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“ The kingdom of the White People is north of the Lungyii. They have 
a wliite body and wear their hair open. They have Sheng-huang that look 
like foxes with horns on their back. They ride on them. They reach an 
age of two thousand years.” 

This is not the place to inquire into the rdations between Huai-nan-tsu 
and the Shm-hai-cMng.^ Whatever^ strata in the text of the Shm-hd-ching 
as handed down to us may be distinguished it is to be remembered that 
it was commented on by Kuo Fo (276-324 a.p.)., Not taking into account 
minor additions and omissions the text was fixed at the latest in the third 
4 century a.d. 

' In the West, too, lives the White People acc. to Shmi-kd-ching ch. 16 ; 

! in the East, however, acc. to ch. 14. In the latter passage it originated from 

the mythical emperors Ti Tsun and his son Ti Hung and belongs to the 
I clan Hsiao. The chapters 14-17 may, with perfect safety, be considered as 

I . the latet part of the Shm-hai-ching. Their tendency to connect even the 

fabulous peoples with Chinese emperors and Chinese clans dates them at a 
time when Chinee imperialism claimed the sway of the world and con- 
sidered all nations as subjects, that is after Ch’in Shih Huang-ti. 

The characteristi(s of the White Pa>ple in the older chapters of the Shm- 
hd-ching are therefore : white body, possession of Sheng-huang, living in 
the far West, north of the Wu-people. The kingdom of the White People is 
< north of the Wu (Huai-nan-tsu, loc cit.); the Lung-yu live north of the 
Wu {Shan-hd-chmg ch. 7, 5a). 

Sheng-huang are the tribute given by the White People to king Ch’eng 
according to I-chou-diu ch. 59, 7a. To whatever part of the patched-up 
Wang-hui-chapter this passage has to be assigned is of no importance to 
^ us. It is quoted by Kuo P'o.^ He identifies the Sheng-huang-’'' with tlie “ Fly- 
** ing Huang”, and that is correct. The Flying Huang appears with other 

fabulous beings when the world is following the Tao, the right way (Huai- 
nan-tsu ch- 6, 9a) , In the reign of the virtuous emperor Shun Sheng-huang- 
horses came forth from the ground {Chu-shu-chi-nien, Legge, Shoo-king prol. 

, 115). Huai-nan-tsD ch. 8, 20b says that in olden times under the reign 

j of virtuous rulers the earth produced Sheng-huang, but that nowadays they 

I are not seen any longer. 

I The White People is therefore a people given to Tao, a pious people, 

t 3. Asia Maj<ir 1 (1924), 564-565. 

j 4. G. Haloun, Sett warn kamten die Chinesen die Tocharer. I..eipzig 1926., 

I p. 116. . 

I 5. I believe that formerly not the sheng-huang but the lung-yii were regarded 

I as the riding-animals of the White People, An analysis of the Shan-hai-ching led 

me to die conclusion that the nucleus of the chapters 6 to 9 was a simple enume- 
ration of names of peoples and fabulous beings, later enlarged by descriptions of 
pictures illustrating them and finally presented as a geography. 

Lung-yii “ dragon-fish ” is, as hown by the variants, he etymologization of a 
non-Chinese name {lung-yu, ling-yu, Img-ku, pang-yii, pointing to *plung-km&) 
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And this people is immortal. It reaches immortality by riding on the 
Sheng-huang (cf, Kuo P’o’s oommaitary to Shan-hai~ching ch. 14, 4b). That 
was the mean by which Huang-ti became a hsien (see the commentary to 
Hm-shu, Li~yo~chin 22, 13b). 

In the above quoted article (see note 3) I proved the identity of the Wu 
with the Uttarakuru. The Kientree is the Jambu-tree. It yieldes clothes, its 
leaves shine and glisten, its fruits remove all maladies (loc. cit. 572-578). 
The White People lives north ofi the Kientree acc. to Li) pu-wei’s (died 235 
B.c.) Lu shm~ch'm~ch\m ch. 13, 4h. 

We have thus in China, in pre-christian times, the white, righteous, 
pious people, north of the World Tree. All essential features of the §veta- 
dvipa, therefore, are pre-christian. 

I close! with references to statements of several ancient authors that, as 
far as I can see, have not been thought of as connected with our subject. 
A CoNRADY^ presumed the White People ^ken of in the Shm-hm-ching 
might be a slight proof of a knowledge of India. It reminded him of Ktesias’ 
Pandare and of Megasthenes’ Pandai. Conrady, as Lassen, connected these 
names with pai}4u, white. If actually these names contain pm}4u and if a 
white people be really meant thereby then we understand why the Pandare- 
Pandai are long-lived (annos ducentos vivere, Plinius, nat. hist. VII 2, 28) 
and most righteous (Nicol. Dam. 145). 



1. ZBMG hX, 345. 



NEWLY DISCOVERED DURGA-PATHA MINIATURES 
OF THE GUJARATI SCHOOL OF PAINTING 

By 

M. R. MA JMUDAR, Baroda. 

DurgS Muhatmya—a non-sectarim text. 

The Candi-Mahitmya/ though conoemed with the exploits of the goddess 
Candi, curiously enough does not form a part of the Paurajjic texts sacred 
to the Sakta sect, namely the Devt-Bkagavata, and the Kalika-Pumiia, which 
are taken as Upa-pur^as. This fact clearly testifies to the non-sectarian 
nature of the Candi-Mlahiatmya, which comprises of 13 Adhyayas (Adh. 78 
to 90 in the Mmkmi^ya Purmia). The same episode is, however, found 
expanded to 35 Adhyiayas in the Fifth Skandha of the Devt-Bkagavata. 

Its popularity m Gujarat 

It is this non-sectarian character of the contents of the Durga Miahatniya 
that has led to the prevalence and popularity of the theme, which is a pane- 
gyric to the glories of iSakti — ^the mother, protector, and the benefactor of the 
human race. Love, in its various spiritual forms thus permeates the cult of 
KSli-Durga in Gujarat, where she has lost most of her terrible phase and has 
become the Sweet Mother of the Universe — our Madonna. 

Subject-matter of Durga Mahatmya. 

The Durgja-Devi Mahatmya describes in great details the furious fights 
in which the goddess destroyed certain demons who were threatening the 
gods. Here her limitless power and her terrific appearance find forcible, even 
ghastly expression. She devours unnumbered foes and drinks their blood. 
It also deals with the exploits of the Goddess Candi, who killed the Buffalo- 
demon, emanated as slie was as the spirit of light from Brahma, Vispu and 
6iva, and the minor deities of the Olympus, who had contributed to the 
formation of the Mahiadevi’s limbs, as well as her ornaments and weapons. 

The narrative. 

The story runs that there was a king by the name of Suratha of the 
line of C^itra, who was driven away from his kingdom by powerful enemies 
and treacherous friends and who rode alone on horse-back to a dense jungle, 
knowing not what to do. There he met a Vaisya by the name of SamSdhi, 
who had been robbed by greedy sons and selfi h wife. Both Surafiia and 


1. Tire text is variously known as “Devf Bhagavati MSMtmya” or “Devi 
Mahatmya,” " Durga Patha,” ” Capdi-FStha^' or Portly " Candi ” and also " Sapta- 
§ati” (ocanprisang of 700 verses). 

14 
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Samadhi sought the hermitage of the Saint Medhas for the solution of their 
troubles and the attainment of mental peace. The Saint narrates the exploits 
of the Goddess, by whose grace both of them got the desired boons. 

A mahSkmya on the subject by a Gujarati poet. 

Tlie earliest literary reference to the Devi-Mahatmya episode in Gujarat 
is the poem “ Surathotsava ” * by Someivaradeva the, reputed author of the 
historical panegyric, Kirti-Kmmudi. a NSgar Brahmin from Vadnagar, who 
was honoured as Gurjaresvar Purohita during the reigns of two Hindu 
sovereigns Bhrmadeva and Vi§aladeva in the 13th century a.d. It is a 
Sanskrit poem of 15 cantos in the style of Mahakavya woven round the 
incident of king Suratha’s banishment, who ultimately recovered his king- 
dom through the boon of the Devi, whose MSh&tmya he heard, and by his 
devotion appeased her.^ 

Absence of ErMinanical illustrated ms, on palm. 

All the illustrated mss- of Devi-Mahiatmya so far traced in Gujamt be- 
long to the second period of Western Indian Painting i.e. the paper-period 
from 1400 a.d. onwards.^ Barring the Jaina and Buddha miniatures on palm 
of the First Period (1150-1400) no illustrated Brahmanical ms. on palm 
has yet to my knowledge, come to light. 

Prolific sources of miniature-painting in Gujarat. 

The most prolific sources of materials for the school of Early Western 
Indian Miniature painting are decidedly the numerous palm and paper mss. 
of two .^vetambara Jaina works entitled the Kalapasutra and the Kalakd- 
carya Kathd. To this, however, may be added the equally popular series of 
the Devmahdtmya and the Bhdgavata Dasama Skandha mss. that we come 
across in Gujarat, lying scattered over several private collections, now in 
custody of Brahmin families of old literary tradition. 

Oldest known miniatures on paper. 

The Devi-Mahatmya miniatures, introduced through this paper, are the 
oldest known Indian painting on paper bearing on the §akti legend, represent- 
ing an almost hitherto unknown school of Indian art, based on old traditions, 
and carrying us back at least a century and a half further (i.e. of the begin- 
ning of the 15th century) than the oldest available examples of Rajput and 
Mughal pictures on the same theme. 


1. Published in the “Kavya Mala” series. 

2. The pojpularity of this theme is found to be catching evt’n during the 
modern times in that it has been utilized as an epilogue to a Mahakavya in 
Gujarati. This poem is “iSanti Sudha,” by the late Pandit and Poet Chhotalal 
N. Bhatt of Baroda, Published in 1869, 

3. For tlie disaission of the Periods of “ Western Indian Paintings ” see the 
Story of Kialaka edited by Prof. W. N, Brown (1933, Washington) pp. 13-24; 
ch. II styled “ Miniature Painting in Western India : 12th to 17th century.” 
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The discovery of ike earliest series of Devl-Mahdtmya miniatures. 

The earliest paper ms. dealing with the episodes of the “ Glories of the 
Goddess” — “the Devi-Mahatmya” is an incomplete ms. with about 35 folios 
which includes 12 miniatures, done in pure Gujarati style. It was first dis- 
covered by me in 1934. • 

The following four illustrations will give a fairly gtxxi idea of the original 

Conditim of the miniatures. 

The condition of the miniatures is deplorable, the colours having all but 
worn out including even the brick-red back-ground. However the outline 
is in high relief and gives an adequate idea about the draughtsmanship of 
the artist. We arc incidentally reminded of some of the panels from the 
Vasanta Vildsa Eoroll, which are irreparably damaged. This scries is important 
as being a valuable addition to Hindu miniatures of the Paiier Period in 
the pure Gujarati style i.e. from 1400 A.a to about 1650 a.d. 

The size of the folio is 71" X 4|" with the miniature-ix nal to the right- 
hand, which generally measures S'" X 4". It has 14 lines in the page, and 
the writings are uniform. The fact that the scribe uses pfsthamdtrd invari- 
ably in the ms. gives some antiquity as to its age. The ms. being incomplete 
we have no direct evidence as to its date. However the miniatures might 
have belonged to the 15th century a.d. at the latest, irrespective of other 
facts like the stylistic grounds, 

Plate L 

Fight with Sumbha. 

When i^umbha learnt the news that his commander- in-chief Dhumra- 
locana was killed and his army totally destroyed by the furious lion-~~the 
carrier (Vaiiana) of the goddess— he himself entered the field riding on 
an elephant (Adhylaya 10) to face the goddess. 

The figure of the goddess (folio 28 reverse) is depicted in full action, 
all the four hands being busy doing their might. The delineation of the 
lion, to be seen by her feet is done in a conventional manner. The style 
resembles one come across in figures given among the “fourteen dreams” 
of Trisala in tlie illustrated mss. of the Kalpasutra. 

Plate 11. ■ 

Granting of boons to King Suratha and Satmdhi Vai§ya. 

King Suratha and the merchant Samadhi, before whom the sage M4dhas 
narrated the various episodes (caritra) and exploits of the goddess, as a 
result regained their peace of mind and they then practised penance and 
worship of the goddess. As a consequence they succeeded in appeasing die 
Goddess, who in her turn gave them what they wanted— the lost kingdom 
was givai back to the banished King and highest knowledge lading to salva- 
tion was given to the Vaisya, who was driven away from his hcane by un- 
kind relatives. 

. - ' -tv', 
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In the miniature Suratha and Saimdhi,-“both shown with a halo —are 
standing with folded hands before the Almighty yet kind Goddess. The con- 
ventional sky and the Devi’s v^diide— lion — ^are also shown there. 

Plate III 

Brahma and Vk^u meeting the Mahddevi. 

Brahma with four faces and bearded accompanied with four-handed Viisnu 
is seen in front of the Goddess, obviously praising the Malmdevi, who is 
shown seated in Vtrdscma pose, but has a quiet and maje^ic look. In two 
of her upi^er hands she holds and r KhatvMga, the lower left 

hand holding a lotus, and the ri^t being in the varada mudra. The conven- 
tional cloud figures, here also, on the left hand top. 

Plate IV. 

Caffda md Mut}4a being taken by Cdmuiidd in two of her eight hands. 

The standing figure of the eight-handed goddess (folio 30) came to be 
known as ‘ Camunda,’ on account of her extraordinaiy exploit, viz. she carried 
in two of her hands both Ca^^da and Mmiida, seizing them by their locks of 
hair. The self-complacence on the face of the Goddess is remarkable in the 
miniature. The two wretches being carried in her mighty hands, held so as 
to face each other, add to the grandeur and almightiness of her figure. 

A narrative Art. 

As already noticed, the art of Western Indian Painting, as manifest in 
Jaina and Hindu specimens, ranging from the 12th to the 17th centuries, is 
essentially a narrative medium and obviously intellectual rather than aesthe- 
tic in its motives. Their chief occupation is to illustrate the incidents as 
related in the text. Apart from the function of story-telling, they display a 
peculiar character in their drawings, nervous yet calligraphic, facile yet rest- 
less, and they have a charm quite their own. 

This narrative art is as though it were a folk-art converted to the purpose 
of religion, used to illustrate legendary stories from the Epics and the Puranas, 
and as such it is not hieratic to the same degree as the cult image, but it is a 
dramatic presentation cxrmparable to the stage. 

An Art of Drawing. 

It is evident from the bare outline that has survived the colours, (now 
deplorably worn out in many of the miniatures of this DevI-MaMtmya ms.) 
that it is the outline that establishes all the facts of the narrative. Though 
the colouring is strong and brilliant at places, still one feels that it is less 
essential than the drawing. The composition, though formal and traditional- 
ly fixed with abundance of details gives a valuable picture, as the presenta- 
tion is cliaracteristically linear. 

The pictures are brilliant statements of facts and at times expressive of 
emotions from the story of the Devi Miahlatmya, and every event is told in the 






Brahma and Vi^^v meeting the Mahade^t 
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art of symbols. Theme and formula compose an inseparable unity ; test and 
pictures form a continuous relation of the same fact. 

Landscape clmds. 

A typical peculiarity of Indian Painting is the kind of i,xirs|)ective known 
as ‘ vertical projection/ whereby the landscape is presimted as smi from the 
height, so that the horizon almost reaches the upper edge of the frame - -nearly 
to the top of the page, leaving only a narrow strip of dark sky, in which 
are depicted heavy storm-clouds. This is characteristic of early Gujarati and 
Rajasthani painting alike, and may be regarded archaic ; but it is anything 
but Persian or Chinese in manner. 

The fondness of clouds is visible in the early series of the DevI-MaMtmya, 
(Plates II & III) where they api^ear in layers, curved and indentid in shuffled 
surfaces, each slightly modelled, in about half dozen miniature's ; and the 
planes are differentiated in the sense that the object or figure Miitid or at a 
distance is represented as above it. ‘ 

Stereotype forms. 

This is one of the reasons why these Gujarati paintings became socne- 
what ster«>typed, common in motif and composition'— particularly in angular 
features of the human faces and types. The setmes depicted from one story 
are bound to be common, as each artist seenixS to have reproduced these known 
to his predecessors, and naturally the depicting of new scenes was a rarity. 
This does not mean, of course, that the art had not varied in style, nor that 
the details of costume, architecture and manners did not largely reflect the 
painter’s own environment nor that there is no diversity of merit in these 
mediaeval works. However, as time went on, new ones were conceived, and 
the latter mss. contain sometimes twice as many scenes as this earlier one. 
In any case, we see here a purely Indian Art derived from old traditions. 

Some peculiarities. 

The miniatures of the earlier series have all the strongly marked charac- 
teristics in the peculiar angular physiognomy of the men and women, and in 
the extraordinary drawing of the big eyes, which are unduly elongated and 
often projected to the nose and even beyond. Generally there is no attempt 
at individual portraiture or definition of facial expression ; the emphasis is 
almost wholly on the movements of hands and feet. 

The study of Durga Pafha. 

The episodes narrated in the Devi-lVIaMtmya and the occasional pane- 
gyrics to the glory of the goddess refer more to the controlling of brute-force 
by the Soul-force of the kindest yet the cradle of women — ^the MahIdevS — 
which is the Supreme Power, The real Devi-’Yuddha is the d^tructiem of 
egotism, pride and sdf-seeking with the power of God that is in us and 
acts through us. The study of the tot and the paintings of the Derif-MbSt- 
mya is, therefore, believe! to lead to this ideal, if propedy .undeidjood. 
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Jaina Representations cf the Goddess. 

The Jainas in Gujamt are not averse to iSakti-worehip ; however, they do 
not allow Sakti the place of principal reverence as creative energy of the world. 
And generally speaking, figures of women are in the background in the Svet- 
ambara Jaina miniatures of the Gujarlati school, as they naturally play a 
restricted part in the lines of the Jinas, appearing mainly as their mothers. 
But representations of the glorified super-woman — ^akti — are met with in Jaina 
miniatures on palm as Vidyadevis, iSmtadevatas and the Yaksipis of the 
Tlrthahkars, which disclose points of identity in respect of names, attributes 
vahanas, etc. with those of the Navadurgas mentioned in the Durgdpdfha. 

The Gujmdti Style of the Miniahms. 

The style of these representations of the Vidyadevis has been faithfully 
handed down, without any alteration upto the paper-period of the Hindu mi- 
niatures in the Durgapatha Ms. illustrated above. The horizontal tilaka with 
a circular mark in the centre on the fordiead, the tuft of hair artistically twist- 
ed in curls so as to touch the cheek, the peaked mukuta, the circular kundalas, 
the three-fourths profile of the face, with the other eye elongated sliown in 
relief, the pointed nose and the roundness of the face, not to talk of the halo, 
and other minor accessories — ^these are facts sufficient to establish direct rela- 
tionship and continuity of the older tradition in representing female figures as 
super-women. The facial expression, the drapery, ornaments, etc. of the male 
figures playing a subordinate rdle in the text describing the “ Glories of the 
Goddess " sudi as Vispu, Brahma, demons, and their messengers, warriors, etc. 
are of the conventional type, with no special points of distinction between one 
another. Tlie miniatures in this Ms. in short, exhibit all the marked peculia- 
rities of style and manner going by the name of the “ Gujarati school of minia- 
ture-painting,” which is in evidence from the 12th to the 17th century, after 
which it is more or less modified by Mughals and Rajput influences.* 


For a fuller treatment of these miniatures the reader is referred to my paper 
on “ Earliest Devim'ahatmya miniatures with special reference to Sakti-worship in 
Gujarat” in the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta for 1938 
(published in April 1939), 
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By 

PIERRE MEILE, Paris. 

The Tamil word pari as a noun is no more used in the common lanj^uage ; 
it belongs to Old-Tamil. The verb pari~dul itself is not very common ; prac- 
tically it appears only in one expression : parindu with an advt'ibial meriJiing : 
“ with partiality, with a prejudice in favour of a jx‘rson 

For pari as a noun, the Tamil Lexicon^ gives the following meanings ; 
(1) Motion, gait; (2) Speed, rapidity, quickness; (3) Pace of a horsif ; 
(4) Horse ; (5) The first nak^atra; (6) Wooden horse ust'd as a contrivance 
for directing the course of water; (7) Height, elevation; (8) Greatness; 
(9) Blackness, darlmcss; (10) Delusion, deception; (11) Q)tton plant. 

As it is often the case in Tamil dictionaries, we can hardly conceive how 
a single word can have so many different meanings. Those various meanings 
are either derived from one fundamental notion or quoted by ancient dic- 
tionaries without being backed by proper references. 

HI # iK m iH. 

The verb pari-dd means “ to move, to run, to run alx>ut Ta. od^dd : 
mdvG, parandoruhgu maleinda malavar polambeindir kedap-paridalin. 
PutanauTdu, 97, 11-12 “the horses, — because they ran about, so that the 
beautiful arid green garlands be spoiled, (the garlands) of the gallant men 
who gathered in a large number and fought. . ” 

“ In Kannada, the verbs pari and hari also mean “ to run ”, sometimes 
“ to flow ” or “ to move about, to creep ”, speaking of a snake, of an ant (cf. 
Kittel, ad. VV. cit.) A Sanskrit etymology of this word has been recently 
proposed by Pmfessor Jules Bloch. (F. W. Thomas Commemoraiion 
Volume, p. 34). 

Ta. pmi as a noun is the corresixinding name of action ; it means 
“ motion It can be translated by ” pace, gait, gallop ” ; alangukip pari-i 
yimli ( Pula. 4, 13 ) “the horses with the shaken mane (or plume) and the 
gallop ” — or “ the horses shaking their plume, as they are galloping ”. 

We ot^rve that this word, in most of the instances, is more particularly 
applied to the pace of a horse. Not only is the horse described in the above 
quotations, but it occurs also in all the instances we have been able to collect 
from the Putanarmu and the Ten Idylls. The word pari as a noun is 
generally preceded by an epithet which describes the motion ; vaijJbari 
nedunder pui^ga nin mdve ( Pula. 146, M ) ;Comm. ‘"vdoviya selavetyudetya. 

“ may your horse be attached to the great chariot which has a great speed.” 
Also pdyparip puravi (Maduteikk. “the horses with leaping steps” 
pdyparik kalimd {Nedunalv. 179).', kada^pariya kdimBvum { Pula, 55^,7 ) 
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“tlie proud animal with impetuous steps”. Compare kavarpmip pur any ar 
(Silap, 5, 159). 

A special mention must be made of the word nimir used in connection 
with pari. Nimirparip puriavi iPaUiv>(^‘ 185, etc.), is generally understood 
as “the horses with increased speed”. I would rather suggest : “the horses 
walking with a straightened head.” Still parinimirndu (Madureikk. 387) 
does not seem to support my suggestion. 

We come to the conclusion that pari is : “ the way, the manner in which 
a horse walks or runs”, that is “the gait”. We can sometimes translate 
by “ the gallop ”. 

Hi * . .. * * Hi 

One controversial point is ; how pari has been given the meaning of 
“ horse ” ? In some commentaries and lexicographical works, pari is con- 
sidered as the equivalent of kudirei. 

At first sight this meaning seems to be attested in a few ancient texts ; 
but it appears more than doubtful whm we examine those texts carefully. 
In tuneipari, turakhm celavinm (MuUeip. 1102) the commentary under- 
stands “the one who is hurrying, driving his fast running horse”. We 
suggest that pari should not be isolated from tumi ; it is not pari, but the 
complete word tuneipari which can be considered as an equivalent of kudirei. 

Tuneipari “with a rapid gait” is a compound similar to nimirpari, 
pdypari, vartpari. This epithet can be used as a noun, Tamil grammarians 
would say “as mmo^ittagd.” In this pari retains its original meaning 
“ gait*' Tundpari is “ the one with a rapid gait,” that is “ the horse.” 

I have not been able to find in PmandxM7uox Patiuppd\\u a single 
instance of pari having by itself the meaning of “ horse.” 

Still this meaning has developed later ; in Suddmaip, Nigmdu (3, 10) 
pari heads the stanza where the equivalents of kudirei are enumerated ; we 
find a' clear instance in Tiruvdsagam 8, 3 ; pandambaUyap parimel “on a 
horse that has run away.” Also vild£i parittmd {Ptdapporul Venbd, 4, 22). 
I have not been able to find many instances of this use of pari, but I think it 
is quite common in mediaeval and poetical literature. 

We can easily imagine how pari has come to mean “ horse ” : the inter - 
mediate stage must’ have been the use of mmoMUogd-vjords like tuneipari. 
Only tire beginning of this evolution belongs to the earliest literature, where 
pari always retains the meaning of “ motion, gait.” The final stage— “ horse ” 
—has not been reached earlier than in Middle-Tamil. 

Let us finally mention that in the ancient works the usual names of 
the horse are : kudird, ivuli, puravi, md. Kudirei has survived in Modern 
Tamil. Md does not mean properly “ home ” ; it is a common designation 
for a four-footed animal (a deer, an elephant). The names of the horse 
which belong specifically to Old-Tamil are ivuli and puravi. 



NOTES ON AN OLD PASHTO MANUSCEIPT, 
CONTAINING THE KHAIR-UL-BAYAN 
OF BAYAZID ANSARI 


By 

G. MORGENSTIERNE, Oslo 

We learn from Raverty^ that ‘ShayMl Mali Yusufzi, in a. d. 1417, wrote 
the "History of his tribe and their conquests in the PeShawer Valley, etc. ”... 
This is the earliest work I have been able to discover ; but of cour.se it must 
not for a moment be inferred that previous to this there was no Pui^hto 
literature. On the contrary Akhund Darwezah mentions. ..that in his time 
( about A. D. 1600 ) there was a celebrated book entitled " The Pure ” which 
had been in the possession of the YusuMs for some centuries past? — ^Raverty 
also mentions another history in Pashto, written by Kaju, Rarrnizi 

1494 A. D., and informs us that he has in his possession Pashto works 
which were composed many years before and during Akbar’s reign (a. d. 
1555-1604). 

Unfortunately none of these pre-Akbarian Pashto works known to 
Raverty have been quoted in his grammar or included in his Chrestoraahy or 
among his Translations, nor have I been able to find out what has become of 
these very interesting ancient Pashto manuscripts in his possession. The 
most ancient Pashto work made accessible is still Akhund Darweza’s 
Makbzan-i-Pashto®, published in Peshawar, by Dorn in his Chrestomathy, and, 
in extracts, by Raverty in the Gulshan-i-Roh. According to Dorn his msa. 
" was arranged in (a. h.) 1614 (read 1014 ! ) = (a. d.) 1605 by Abdulkarnn, 
another son of Akhund Darwezah.” 

Akhund Darweza wrote in defence of orthodoxy against the arch-heretic 
Bayazid Ansari, the Pir RSshan or " Saint of Light ” of his own adherents, 
the Roshanians, and the Pir Tarik or " Saint of Darkness ”, of his oppo- 
nents. According to the Dabistan® “ it was in the year of the Hijira 949 (a. i>, 
1542/3 ), that Miy^n R6shen gained strength and established his sect,” and he 
died in A. D. 1585^. 

The tenets of his sect are known mainly from the Dabistan, and from the 
malicious quotations® and gross invective of Kkhund Darwezah. Dr. Leyden® 


1. A Dictionary of the Pul^to, etc., II ed,, p. XV. 

2. Also called MalAzan-i-Islam, or Makhzan-ul-Asrar,V. Dahmjssteter, Chants 
poptdaires, CLXXXVII, anTthe preface to Raverty's Gulshan-i-Roh. 

3. Tr. Shea and Troyer, 111,41. 

4. Darmesteter, Chants p&pulaires CLXXXV. 

5. E, g. the frequently repeated sentence : M * auraie di gulma, gul ham har 
cok bUyavoina women are flowrirs and everyone may enjoy the fragrance of a flower. 

6. Asiatic Researches, Vol. XI, 368 sqq. 
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has given an interesting account of this heresy, which has played a great role 
among the Pathans., and which may still have its secret adherents on the 
North-West Frontier. But no part of his original work has been known. 

In 1926, however, Sir E. Denison Ross kindly drew my attention to, 
and put at my disposal a manuscript of Bayazid Ansari’s Kliair-ul-Bayan, 
belonging to him. He thought it might be of interest as well on account 
of its subject as on account of its age. According to the Persian colophon 
the manuscript was written by Faqir Bahar Tusi, a disciple of Pir 
Roshan, and was finished on Wednesday the 20th of Ramazan, A. H. 
1061 (a. d. 1650), It is older than any of the Pashto manuscripts belonging 
to the India Office or the British Museum ( of which the most ancient is the 
Diwan-i-Mirza, B^M. Or, 4228, from A. H. 1101 ), though it yields in age to 
Dorn's mscr. of Akhund Darweza. On the other hand Khair-ul-Bayan is the 
most ancient work hitherto known in Pashto, and it is of interest as well for 
the history of this language, as on account of its being an original work of the 
famous heretic. Unfortunately the time at my disposal for examining the 
manuscript was very limited, as I was leaving London, Besides, my 
unacquaintedness with Muhammedan Theology and its terminology, as well as 
my inexperience in reading Pashto and Persian manuscripts rendered the task 
of copying and interpreting the text rather difficult. I did, however, copy a 
number of passages at random, and I venture to hope that a few remarks on 
the work and some extracts from it may not be without interest, and that 
they may induce a competent scholar to take up the work of editing and 
translating the whole book. 

The mscr. contains 167 leaves and is written in the Nasta‘liq character. 
According to tradition^ Khair-ul-Bayan was composed in four languages. 
And we actually find several Persian and Hindustani passages in the introduc- 
tion, while Arabic quotations are frequently inserted into the Pashto text. 
Persian notes, in a different hand, are written in the margin. 

The orthography is remarkable in several ways. With the works of 
Akhund Darwezah, our mscr. shows a tendency to omit final j ^ and 
even the ha-i-zahir. Thus, e. g., hayfrma, and harfuno ; 

<i:a: nhta\ hasx \ aspe 3 j, ^^3 (/?), but usually 4 ij| obdh 

lewdh, etc. Characteristic of Khair-ul-Bayan is the frequent writing of 
several words in one, e.g. 

i'j'iJrri 

For the sounds peculiar to Pashto the ordinary symbols are used in the 
case of ^ with three dots above for c, /s® ; j and j with a ring below for r 
and d ; ^ with dot above and below for s. We also find d with a ring 

7 V. Leyden, op. cit., p. 415. 

8 The same symbol is used in Khprasmian. There may be a direct connection 
between the usage in thp two Eastern In. languages. 

9 Cf . the Alphabet fol. 4 r. 

i' /,k . 
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below for but the ring is frequently omitted. But Pnslito j idz\ 1: and z are 
written with dot below, ^ with dot above and below, and ^ with dot 
inside, iastcad of ordinary ^ with three dots above, ] and j with dot 
above and below. 

The same orthographical peculiarities are found also elsewhere, thus in 
the British Museum Diwan of Mirza. According to Raverty^” Mina Ansari 
was a descendant, probably a grandson of Fir ROshan, and his orthography 
may be due to a family or sectarian traditiotfh 

The circumstance that all Pashto consonants have got their separate sign 
in the Khair-uI-Bayan, and that some of these are the same as tlrose employed 
by Akhund Darwe/ah, points to a previous literary tradition. It is not 
conceivable that this defender of the faith should, even in matters of ortho- 
graphy, have borrowed from his despised opponent. 

By birth Bayazid was an Ormur from Kanigurani in Waziristan^*'^. 
But he does not write in the Waziri dialect of his birthplace. His language 
conforms in the main with that of the ordinaiy, “ classical ” literature, based 
apparently upon the Mohmand-Yusufzai type of dialect, but fixed at a time 
when Northern Pashto still distinguished between s , ? and x , g. 

Thus forms such as jV *road'; cS ‘honey; fjij ‘he says’; jy, ‘sun’, 
b- ‘ thy 'my ^ ghwaz ‘ear caior ‘ four warim (?) 50 * barley ’ are 
normal, northern forms. The corresponding Waziri forms are lyarigemm; 
wyaiyt ; Imer ; or myer ; cio{d b /d) ; emo ; ghez ; gfwz ; calwer ; rehdie) 
which cannot have developed from the northern ones in recent times. Nor 
does nimd ‘ wet ’ agree with Waziri Itmd ( <numd ), but it is found e. g. 
in Afridi, and from it is derived the ordinary literary form lund. 

‘ grandson ' may as well be an older form of Waz. Imsai^s of the usual liter- 
ary form nwasai. Dar ‘fear’ is not a common word in the literary langu- 
age, but it is found in many dialects besides Waziri, and ' big ’ corres- 
ponds not only to Waz., but also to Afridi, etc. s/ar. I have come across 
one word only which clearly betrays BSyazids origin, viz. ta^fm ( ordinary 
Pashto ca^ian ) ‘ master a form found also in Ormup of Kaniguram, where 
it is evidently a loan-word from Pashto, although the Waziri form given 
by Lorimer is cdhian. 

Bayazid does not employ the archaic and poetical form Mdnd% ‘ be does ’ 
‘ they do ’ ‘ nor the 3rd prs, in-^wa‘^ both of which are common in Skhund 
Darweza’s works. In accordance with other early Pariito texts and with some 


10 Selection from the Poetry of the Afghans, p. 51, 

11 According to Raverty MirzS commenced writing poetry about A. H. 1040 (A. D. 
1^0). In an ode composed A. H. 1081 (A. D. 1670) Khushhal Khan says tliat Mirza was 
dead long ago. Cf. Biddulph, Afghan Poetry, y r and Transl-, p. 76. 

12 V. Malchzan-ul-Islam, Dorn, Chrest 'll ; B. M. Or. 6274, f. 117v.; I. O. 
2792, f. 137 a. 

13 But note bnyawtm in the verse quoted Akhund Danveza. 
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of the more archaic dialects of to-day, the plurals in -una have an oblique form 
in -Oy not in -imo. Thus kabuna ‘ fishes’ -psum ‘ goals obi pso, kabo (but 
once in my extracts harfuno.) Similarly firi§tagan‘ angels’, but da 
firisto} 

A plural form to be noted is o-l , cH ^ probably to be read asa 
‘horses’, instead of asum. Cf. Wanechi Pashto last^ ‘hands’, as against 
standard Pashto Bsuna. Also obi pi namuno ‘names’ is probably a 
more archaic form than standard Pashto nUmuno (cf. Wrun ‘ thigh pi 
Wranu m). 

Regarding the pronouns we may mention the abexTant form ^ehgha « 
hegha (^) ‘that’. In the same sense is used havi or ham 

(?), probably derived from the well-known Iranian pronominal stem ava, 
but hitherto unknown in Pashto. For test, the pronouns appear to be of 
the ordinary type. Thus, e, g. do ‘ this ’ , pi. dSI, obi pi dui, did. 

The vocabulary of the mscr. does not present any striking peculiarities. 
Note however, zyax-zar ‘gold’ ( ordinary sr^~zar ); Jjjj; lowal (?) 
‘morsel’; krandar. ‘ action ‘ owfoifo ‘ woman ’I 


The present writer is not competent to discuss Bayazid’s theology or the 
characteristics of his heresy. To a reader initiated in the details of Islamic 
doctrine his heterodoxy is not very prominent, at any rate not in the parts of 
the book which I have looked through. According to Akhund Darwezah 
Bayazid’s heresy consisted in the following theses® : 

1) God is all in all ; all existing objects are only forms of the deity. 

2) Pirs are the great manifestations of divinity. 

3) The sole test of right and wrong is obedience to the Pirs. 

4) Those who will not receive the precepts of a Pir, are in the 
situation of brutes and may be killed. 

5) Human souls transmigrate. 

6) Koran and Hadis are not to be interpreted literally. 

7) This mystic sense of the law is only attainable by religious 
exercises and the instructions of a Pir. 

I have not come across passages referring to transmigration or to the 
worship of Pirs, which are among the chief tenets of the Roshaniya Sect 
according to Akhund Darweza. But the pantheistic tendency is very much in 
evidence. The work acknowledges the authority of the Koran and contains 
sections on the nature and attributes of God, and gives detailed rules about 
ablutions, fasts, almsgiving and tithe, and other religious duties, after the 
manner of other Muhammadan handboolcs. 

It is perhaps not only an accident that Bayazid belonged to the Ormur 
tribe, which is said to have been converted to Islam at a recent date, and 


1 Cf. my Notes on Wanechi NorsJ^ Tidsshrift for Sprogvtdenskap, IV, 164. 

2 Never sst/a, but this may be due to the specifically theological style of the work, 
wife' < 
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whos5<i very name — rightly or wrongly—- has been ex|.)lained as corresponding 
to Persian Chiragh-Push “ fire-extinguishers ” with allusion to the i.)ecu!tar 
and disreputable ceremonies attributed to them. 

In the vocalized transcriptions underlined stand for vowels written 
in the original, a, i, «, etc. for those supplied by me. n, c represent 
of tlio text, while o, e have been added. Initial a- stands for (i) but fi for T 
g represents a d which ought to be read g, and underlined i an original j 

For typographical reasons I have given some specimens of exact transli- 
terations of the consonants, instead of the original texts in Arabic script, which 
would have entailed the use of special letters. , 

The translations are in several cases conjectural and proviscay. 

Au Bfiyazid wu-kas hagha harfuna a pa, hara ziba SazeA da faide da 
para da admiano. dana-e la hara ciza niii na-zda bOrun harfuna du Quran. 

And Bayazid wrote those letters which are suitable for every language 
for the benefit of men. Thou art wise above everything ( ? ), by me nothing 
is learnt ( ? ) but the letters of the Koran. 

Fol. 11 r 

Gunahgar au badgar ganam la-waro gunahgarano la-badkarano Muham- 
mad pa ummat kse ' alaihi as-salam wale umedwari me sta wa neki u ralimat 
(11 b) u baxs wata da;ra wu baxsa wa ma wata au jmS wayfirano u 
farman bardarano wa mijasti wata gunahan bal-rae zra qarar si au pa-stfi wa 
kalam wata wuzgar si. * 

I reckon as (the worst) sinner and evil-doer of all sinners and evil-doers 
Mohammed — in the religion peace be upon him (?) — ; but I am hoping for 
Thy goodness and compassion and forgiveness ; forgive me and my friends 
and servants (and?) for the mijasti (?) our sins; besides may my heart 
become quiet and leisured for ( = to hear ) Thy word. 

Fol. 16 r 

Nabi wa ( yo ) li-di rahmati ‘ alaihi na*-d3h al-kalam : 

( Ma ) rg ba-war si wa sari wata nangahan, nista da sari pa-dunya k% 
tol-da-tol maqam. Gora da da^e zarnSne admian j^w^ri dunya au har 2i 
pa-kse-di, pe masghul di d€r admian. Jine pa-karalo yd pa-bazarganl ya 
pa-pwndkly ya pa-tarkas-bandi jine pa-nor nor car masghuli kah admian. 

The Prophet has said — compassion upon him — about this is the word : 
Death comes to man suddenly, there is no place for ever for man in the world. 
Look, the men of this time seek the world and all that is in it, many mesa are 

occupied with it. Some with plou^ing or trading or.... or with wearing 

of quivers, some men make busy with some other work, 

Fol. 43 V. 

Me kani kari-di ( or : kStjai kai-ai-dai ) pa-kse-rae suri ( sfirai ? ) kari-di 
pa-krandar da pre war da admiSno. Pa-har suri kse-rae *a-zab korai-dei dai pa 
atkal da gunahano, Za ba wa Sr wata kram farman a-har yau *?uab wi, pa 


* Read pa-d»h ? 
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atkal ghwari pa-har yau. Ka la-or wu-wuzara hec kala ba-na-wu-basam*^ yau 
la-gunahgaraiio Mmiano. 

Da kalam ba-mumi pa-kse haglia marg ( 44a) ci Ia-‘azab xilas si au nah 
hagh zwandun ci-la-rabat wi da dSzaxiano gor sam. 

I have made stones (or : a stone ? ), and in them I have made holes for 
the making of a door in them for nien { ? ). In every hole I have made a 
torment according to the judgment of (their) sins. I shall give a command 
to the fire, that every torment that may be, it shall seek it according to the 
judgment on each one. If I emerge from the fire, I shall never take out one 
of the sinning men. This word he will find in it (?) : That death which is 
from torment and not that life which......(?) 

Fol 61 r 

Pa-hagha sari farz dai-ci Sboh war-jaxa na-wi, yau kroh lar wi da doh 
au da dbo pa-raiyan (dan kroh yau farsang: dai, au krdh dai calor zara 
gamuna). — (Arabic) qad ja’ala ’Uahu li-kulli-say’yan (sic! ) qadran. (Persian) 

.{Pashto:) Ya dbah wi, da-ranj pa-bahanah ya da dunbamand ya da le 

woh dar wi ; ya da kuh! odoh wi, gal! war-jaxa na-wi ci oboh e kazi, pa-dah 
farz dai-ci tamim di kah. Tamam. . 

For tliis man it is obligatory, if there is no water present, [ if ] there is 
one kos road between him and the water, ( three kos make one farsang, and 
one kos consists of 4000 paces). — {Arabic) God has made for every thing 
its power (?)...... (Pashto). Or if there is water, there is through the pretext 

of suffering, fear either of the sailed one ( n. of some animal ? ) or of the 
wolf ; or [ if ] there is well-water, it is not near to him, that he may draw the 
water, — for him it is obligatory to make a substitute (for water). Finished, 

Pa-doh da kalam : Da sari ( Fol. 101 r. or : sario ? ) boya ci pa-nowistama 
spall har yau la- ‘aqilo wa myast wata di gdri pa-Sa‘ban. Kah cok (as)-e 
wu-wini, roza di wu lari ; kas-e na-wini, roza di na-lari da hegho pore co 
muddat tamam si da Sa ‘ ban. Ka-yau kas wu-wini myast da Ramazan, 
guwai di e qabula-ki da ‘ adl da-para imam kah ‘illat wi pa-asman kse. 

About this there is this word : It behoves a man ( or : men ) that on 
the twenty-ninth night of Sha'ban every one of those who have sense should 
look out for the new moon. If anybody sees it, they shall keep the fast ; if 
nobody sees it, they shall not keep the fast until the period of the Sha'ban 
is finished. If one person sees the moon of the Ramazan the Imama shall 
accept his testimony on account of his competence if there is a reason for it 
in the sky. 

Fol. 101 V. 

Da Kam * Id myast yau kas wu-wmi, rozah di na-gusai ka ‘ illat wi pa- 
asman. ' Ayan : Guwahi di na-qabulawi imam berun ka dwa meph ya yau 
meph dwe aurate wi. Pata di wi. * Ham ka * illat na-wi pa-asman, guwahi 
di na-qabulawi imam berun da dero admiano. 

If one person sees the moon of Shawal, he shall not break the fast if 
there is a reason (for fasting) in the sky. Demonstration: the imam shall 


* Ba-na uncertain reading. 
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not accept the testimony, imless there be two men or one man and two 
women. May it be a siKii for thee. If there is no in Hh? sky acs a 
reason, the imam shall not accept it, unless it be of many men. 

Fob 105 V. 

Zakat da aso da aspo dai. Bayan : Ka-cok as aspe lari, kal ter si tanuiin, 
ta-laii e ixtiyar lari ci yau dirulr di war-ki da her Xaryan (?) yii ds baha ki 

ladwo sawo diramo di pinjah war-ki tamam. Fata di wi NLstfih 

.^^akiit da aso na-da qajaro na-da xro berun ka*da bazargani wi. 

There is tithe ( to be payed ) of hoiTes and mares. Expianati<-»n : If 
anybody has horses or mares, and a whole year passe.s, their owner is at liberty 
to give one dinner for each ass (?); or he shall value them, then he siiall give 

five fuel dirhams out of two-hundred. May it be a proof for thee No 

tithe is to be given on horses or mules or asses, unless they art* ft)r sale?. 

Fob 102 n. 

Da doll la-dwo-sawo diramo ia-xarca ziyiit wi >a calwett carandah psnna 
ya ders carandah ghwii ya pinjoh carandah wi usan ya as ya aspe ya kali ya 
da faazargani wi ci-dwa-sawa diram e baha wi au kal pa-dui ser si tamam, 
hagha tuwangar dai. 

His expenses exceed 260 dirhams, or he has 40 grazing sheep, or 30 
grazing cows, or 5 grazing camels or horses or mares, or household articles 
for trading, the value of which is 200 dirhams, and a whole year has passed 
for them ( in his possession ), he is powerful. 

Fob 114 r. 

Tro ba-kamzori-wata wayi saitan raa prezda ( 114 b ) mayah wa zor war 
wata nail wa ghal u kasir wata. Sarin smari ci-wa-diii wata prezdi. 

Then Satan says to the feeble : Do not give up thy wealth to the power- 
ful, nor to the thief or adulterer. He reckons it a sliame to give ( anything ) 
up to these. 

147 b. 

Da awaz rahat be da ghvvaz, da didan rShat be da storgo au da xusbiii 
rahat be da poze wi, da aghustan raliat be da tan au da xule rahat be da 
c§o au da xwajO da atam (?). Arwi au wini aghundi mumi pa-hegha-ci 
pa-dunya e arwedali lidoli aghusti raundli na-wi ghwaz stsrge S tan poza xule 
da da, lyan. 

The repose of the voice is without the ear, the repose of seeing without 
the eyes, and the repose of fragrance without the nose, the repose of dressing 
is without the body, and the repose of the mouth without drink or food. 
He hears and sees, dresses and finds in that which he has not heard, seen, 
dressed or found in the world.. (?) 

Fob 145 r. 

d’ kl’ra kwr dlywh nxs hgbh d ^ pSpdyr krzy d nws phws ptib d mrd'ri 
y"d jn'wr’n y" d nwr cyz dpT cd. dwy xwrdndy ‘ y*n hsy esph dyr krzy frm’n- 
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brd’r d syt’n 'y’n d nws phws d gbl’ d k’syry dp’r y’ d nwr hr’m pVb wm 
dmy’n pngb(ni ?)t d tiws d syt’n p'^’b dV cdy. 

Da kalam gSra : Da lewph naxsa haghah da ci pa-spa-der garzi da nos 
pa-hawwas pa-taiab da murdarg ya-da janawarano ya da nor ciz da-para 
ci-da dui xwardan-di. ‘Ayan: Hase ci-spah der garzi farmanbardar da 
Saitan. ‘Ayan. Da nos pa-hawwas da gbia da kasiri da para ya da nor 
haram pa-'azab wum. Admian pa-nagli(in) at da nos da Saitan pa-‘azb da 
’wc (?) di. 

Consider this word: The proof of a wolf (or : beast of prey) is that it 
wanders much about at night in the lust of its desires, in search of carrion or 
of animals (i.e. prey), or of other things which are their food. Demonstra- 
tion : I was in torment on account of the lust of desire, of theft, of adultery, 
or of other forbidden things. Men are in the torment of w’c (?) on account of 
the voice (?) of the lust of Satan, 

Fol.l45v. 

nxs d in’wr’n hgbh d cy prwj bdyr krzydh w nws ptlb dw’sh d ‘wbw ’w 
hr cxwrdndy d jn’wr’n psph pghfit dk cml’st nyy rs’wh w nwr c ’ wt zy'n hsy 
cy psry't ks qr’r ww d nws phws bprwj dyr krzydyr by xw’f cs ’ ghstn wyl 
Iieph bpghflt dk cml’st Ik jn’wr’n cnh by rsVh nwr c’(r) wt zy’n. 

Naxsa da janawarano haghah da ci pa-rwaj ba-der garzedah u nos 
pa-talab da wasoh da obo au har ci-xwurdan-di da janawarano. Pa-spah 
ap-ghafiat dak caralast (a) na-ye rasawsh wa nor ca-wata ziyan. Hase ci 
pa-sari’at ksa qarar wu da nos pa-hawwas ba-pa-rwaj der garzi-der b-e 
xwaf (a), cas, aghastan, wayol. Pa-spah ba-paghaflat dak camlast, laka 
janawaran ci-nah b-e rasawah nor ca(r)'Wata ziyan. 

The proof ( : sign) of the (grazing) animals is that they used to wander 
about in day time, and (their) lust (is) in the search for grass and water and 
everything which can be eaten by animals. At night they carelessly lay down 
replete. They did not bring harm upon anybody else. Thus they who were 
firm in the law, wander much about in day time in the lust of desire. They 
have much food, drink, dress, (talk?). At night thy carelessly lay down 
replete, like the animals, who did not bring harm to anybody else. 

Adraian jma pa-hasti kse-di, jma hash da pa-admiano. Laka kabuna 
pa-obah au oboh pa-kabS kse, laka kabuna pa-oboh zwandi-di, hase pa-ma 
zwandi-di admian. Pata di wi. riam : Mina-l-ma’i kulli sayyun hayyun. 
Pa-Quran kse-di. (Arabic) Bayan: Ana fi kulli sayy’in ka '1-ma’u 
bi-]ami‘im (?) ma kana fi ’I-ma’i. (Pashto) Wayali-di Subhan. Kab ci 
pa-5bo kse garzi max e wa obo wata si, hase har lor wata ci wu jarwuzi, max 
e wa ma-wata si da-admiano. 

Men are in my existence, and my existence is in men. Just as fishes 
are in fi]e water, and the water in the fishes, just as the fishes are alive in 
the water, thus men are alive in me. May it be a sign for thee. (Arabic) 


* Or read ; wy = wi ? 
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The icdciting: From the water is every thing alive, {r-A'-im)) It is in the 
Koran. ( Ar. ) Explauation : J am in t.very thing, just as the water. All 
that exists is in the water (?}. (PsiiT.). The gracious one lias sakl it. 
When the lisli moves about in the water, its face is turned towanis the water, 
i.ikewisc in whatever direction they turn round, the faces of nu-n are tinned 
towards me. 

'153 ■ 

Zn yom pa-westoh pa pOst kse da fidmiano, pawino pa ghwasa da 
admiano, pa-rag pa-pala da admiano, pa-haddo pa-inaglizah da admiano, 
pa-har cah kse->am ci ca sla da sari (or: sario?) ptijan. TalKpq da pna 

hasli !a-hara ciz bar, laka da la-admiano. Za yam pu-iidmi kse-jma hasti 

pa-carsuno da admiano, zo nizde yam wa-adminano wata la jana. 

I am in the hairs and in the skin of men, in the blood and in the flesh of 
men, in the veins and in the sinews of men, in the Ixmes and in the marrow 
of men. I am in everything which exists in tlic. soul of a man ( or : men). 
The truth of mv existence (is) above everything, 3 U.st as it is (above) men 

[or ; Forsooth, my existence is... ? ] I am in man. my existence is in the 

crossroads of men, 1 am near unto men in their soul. 



THE RELIGIOUS SSCTS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 
MENTIONED BY ARAB GEOGRAPHERS 

By 

S. MUHAMMAD HUSAYN NAINAR, Madras. 

Arab writers furnish a certain amount of information on the caste, reli- 
gion and custom of the people of Hind. The details on these subjects are ga- 
thered principally from the works of authors who cover the period from about 
the 9th to the 10th century a.d. and occasionally from writers of later period. 

The accounts of these writers, as it happens, refer chiefly to the coastal 
cities of the Indian peninsula, Ceylcai, and other islands of the East Indies. 
As the trade of Southern India with Arabia, Persia, Rome and Egypt on 
the west and East Indies and China on the East, was very extensive at this 
period, it may be deduced that the people with whom the Arabs came into 
contact were preponderantly of south Indian origin and culture, and that the 
information refers chiefly to the people of Southern India. 

Only four writers Ibn if Aurdfld/nbeh, IdiisI, Abul Faraj and Qazwini speak 
about the religious sects. But Abul Faraj alone has given us more original 
information on various religious sects than any other writer before or after him. 

Ibn ifAurdiaiZ/ibeh (844 a.d.) writes that there are forty-two sects among 
the people of Hind. Of these some believe in God and His apostles, some 
deny the apostles, while others deny everything. 

iDRisi (1154 A.D.) bases his information in Ibn Jf^urdiad/ibeh and gives 
additional facts. Some, he says, acknowledge the intercessory powers of 
graven stones,^ others worship heaps of stones® on which they pour butter 
and oil. Some pay adoration to fire^ and cast themselves into the flames. 
Others adore the sun and prostrate themselves to it believing it to be the 
creator, and dictator of the world. Some worship trees, others pay adoration 
to serpents which they keep in stables and feed as well as they can, consider- 
ing them as means of divine favour. Lastly, there are some who give them- 
selves no trouble about any kind of devotion and deny everything. 

Abul Faraj (988 a.d.) writes that the people of Hind have no unani- 
mity of opinion' concerning their idols. One sect says that the idol is the re- 


1, al-Afijar-al-Man^uta, 

2, ahAfyjar-al-Mukaddasa. 

Elliot (Vol. I, p, 76) translates it as ‘holy stones.' It is not correct. Kuds, 
Mukhaddas what is collected together of wheat, etc. heaped up. 

This may refer to the erection of unhewn stones for worship on the wayside by 
travellers and in places that are far off from regular temples by people generally of 
the working class, A deification of some soul which they have in mind, is supposed 
to take place in the stone, and it is made an object of wordiip. 

3, An exogamous sect of the Kurubas and Gollas, and sub-division of the 
Pallis or Vanniyans. The equivalent Aggj occurs as an exogamous sect of Boya. 
The Pallis claim to belong to the Agnikula Kshatriyas, i.e. to the fire race of the 
Kshatriyas. See Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Thurston. 
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prescntatioti of the creator. Another ^ct says that it is the represiarlation of 
His nKsst‘ii,t5er to him. Again they differ on this last jxiint. Some hold that 
the projiiict is one of the angels ; another group says that he is a man. Yet 
another group says that he is a demon ; while another group considers that it 
is the repreamtalion of Budasaf*— one who came to them from (^od. Ktich 
sect has its own sj^ecial rites for worshipping and exalting the idol. SiMne 
whose words may be relied uixm have reported that each sect has a representa- 
tion wliich tluiy womhip and adore. The word budd is the generic noun and 
ihe idols a^mm arc sixxiies. The supreme idol is represented as a man 
sitting t)n a throne, without any hair on the face, with a receding chin. He 
has no garments and he has a smiling apix^arance. Ih^ holds his hand in a 
jKistiion which indicates number thirty-two. It is heard from reliable men 
that in csich house is found its image- mzult! of materials wliieh vary acccjrd- 
ing to the resource's of the individual, either in gold s(‘t with precimis gems, 
or in silver, or i)rass or stone or wckkI. They woi-sliip it as it faces them, 
east to west <^r west to east. Generally the idol is kept with its back to the 
east, and the wor.shipixirs face eastwards. It. is related that this image has 
four faces and it is made with such geometrical precision and skill that in 
whichever direction they face it, they can sec its full face. The front is 
clearly seen and nothing is invisible. It is said that the idol of Multan is 
of this kind. 

They have an idol called Mahalkal.® It has four hands, its colour is 

1. Budasuj— l?, this a reference to Vasudeva cult ? 

2, These refer to the family idols kept in a room apart, and worshipped momt- 
ing and evening. They are often objects of exquisite skill and beautiful to behold 
A story is told of a Muslim princess of the roj^al family at Delhi who died broken 
hearted because she was not allowed to retain the idol which was presented to her 
to play with after it had been carried off by Malik Kafur from the temple at Sri- 
rangam and which the Hindus successfully reclaimed. 

See South India and her Muhemmadan Invaders, by Dr. S. K. Ayyancar. 

4. The term Mahakdl may refer to Siva as Mahakdla or his consort Mahakati-- 
the exalted goddess Kali, 

Tire impersonation of female energy in the form of Mother Earth appears amoaig 
tlic non- Aryan tribes in the cult of the village goddesses {grdmademtd) some of 
whom are purely local or tribal, while others, like Kali or Mariyamma, though 
they stiff retain mra& local diaracteristics, haj/e become national deities. Even in 
the Veda, Prithivi appears as a kindly guardian-deity but with her, by a process of 
syncretism, has been associated the non-Aryan Mother-cult. 

In its benevolent manifestation the cult of the Earth-goddess is shown in that 
of the Rajput Gauri, “ the brilliant one In other cognate manifestations, she is 
known as Sakambhari, " herb-nourisher," or A^purauna, “ she who fulfils desire/' 
Cults of her malignant aspects are specially common in South India, Such is that 
of Eliamma, "motlier of all,” whose ritual includes animal sacrifice, and the brutol 
rite of hook swinging, intended as a mimetic diarra to promote vegetation, the plant 
springing as the victim rises in the air ; Mariyamma, " plague mother ” at whose 
shrine an offidant known as Potraz “ ox king ” tears open the throat of a living ram 
and offers a mouthful of the bleeding flesh to the goddess as in the murderous <»-gy 
whidi was a feature of the Dionysiac ritual or Pidari, the Tamil form of Skr. Vi-^iri 
" poison-remover ”, a passionate, irascible goddess with a red-hot face and body, and 
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sky-blue, and its head is covered with hair which is not crisp. Its face has 
a grinning expression. The stomach is uncovered but the back is covered with 
the skin of an elephant from which drips blood, and the two feet of the 
elephant are tied before it. In one of its hands there is a big snake opening 
its mouth, and in the second is a stick ; and in the third is the head of a 
man, while the fourth is raised. It wears two serpents as ear-rings ; two 
huge serpents twisted round its body, a crown made of skulls on its head 
and a collar similarly fashioned. They believe that Mahaknl is a powerful 
Spirit, d^erving worship on account of its great power, and its possession of 
all the qualities, good, benevolent, bad and adverse, which enable it to give 
or refuse, or to be kind or wicked, 

Dinikitiya}- These are worshippers of the sun. They have an idol placed 
upon a cart supported by four horses. There is in the hand of the idol a 
precious gem^ of the colour of fire. They believe that the sun is the king of 
the angels deserving worship and adoration. They prostrate themselves be- 
fore this idol, walk round it with incense, playing the lute and other musical 
instruments. There are estates endowed for this idol, and a steady income. 
It has priests and other employees to look after its temple and estate. There 
are three services for this idol in a day with different rituals. The sick and 
lepers and those who suffer from skin disease, palsy and other grave illnesses, 
stay there spending their nights. They prostrate themselves, make humble 
supplications to it and pray for the cure of their illness. They do not eat 
or drink, but remain fasting. They continue to do so until they see a vision 
in sleep .which says “ You are cured ; you have attained your desire.” It is 


on her head a burning flame ; when drought or murrain prevails, she is propitiated 
with fire-treading and the sacrifice of a bull ; lambs are slain in the route of her pro- 
cession and the blood, mixed with wine, is flung into the air to propitiate the powers 
of evil Enc. of Ethics and Religion, Vol. 6, p, 706. 

1. al-Dlnikitiya — Abul Faraj. 

Compare al-Dlnikitiya Nuwayri Part I, p. 49. 

Dlnikitiya— Dinakjt— sun, Dina (day) (he does). Dinicrt+yya the Arabic 
termination to form the nomina relativa or relative adjective. Thus the word should 
have been Dinakritiyya, those who are devoted (associated) to the worship of the 

'■Sun.; ',,'■.■.■■■ 

Gustav Flugel on the authority of Reinaud derives it from Aditi-Bakti, adora- 
terus d’Aditi (der Sonne). This view: is incorrect. Adit y a is the Sanskrit word for 
the sun but Dinakara—is more often used in Tamil for the sun. Abul Faraj might 
[lave got his information from the Tamils. 

The Saurapatas are those who worship Suryapati, the sun-god only. There are 
few of them to be met with nowadays, though at one time they were numerous. 
They differ but little from the rest of the Hindus in their general observances, 
although there are certain peculiar practices which they observe. The ailt of this 
deity which prevails among the non- Aryan races is probably not based on imitations 
of the practices of the Aryans. 

For further' details, see Encyclcpsedia of Religion and Ethics, 

2, This refers to SuryaMntam— a kind of gem, crystal, lens or burning glass ; 
the sunstone said to emit fire when placed in the sun’s rays. Winslow. 7'amil 
English Dictionary. 
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said that the idol speaks to the sick in sleep and that they are cured and 
restored to good health.^ 

Jmidrlhkniya? They are the worshippers of the moon. They say that 
the moon is one of the angels deserving honour and adoration. Their custom 
is to set up an idol, to represent it, on a cart drawn by four ducks. In the 
hand of this idol is a gem called jandarkit.® Their cult is to prostrate them- 
selves to it and worship it and observe fasting for half the month, not brealo 
ing the fast till the moon rises, when they bring food, drink, and milk to 
the idol, pray solemnly, look at the moon and ask what they desire. If it is 
tlie beginning of the month, and the crescent moon appeam, they assemble 
on the roof, watch the crescent moon, burn incense and pray to it. Then they 
descend from the roof to eat and drink and rejoice. They do not look at 
it except with good faces. In the middle of the month, after breaking the fast, 


,1. . The narration as it reads, seems to be a confusion of two accounts, one of 
that of a sect devoted to sunwor^ip and another of a well-known temple resorted 
to by the sick and ill. The latter may refer to the Suryadeul or the Sun Temple at 
Konark. “ The vimana of this great temple ”, says R. D. Banerjee in his History 
of Orissa, (Vol. II, p. 380), “collapsed sometime between the date of the completion 
of Ain-i-Akbari and the British conquest of Orissa. Even Fergusson saw a portion 
of it about 120 ft. in height in the second quarter of the 19th century. According 
to tradition, the great temple of Konark was built by Narasimha I. This tradition 
is corroborated by statements to the same effect in the inscriptions of his descendants, 
Narasimha the 2nd and the 4th. It is said locally that Naradmha I was cured of 
leprosy and dedicated this temple out of gratitude to the God. 

2. al-jandrthkiniya Abul Faraj. Compare Nuwayri Part I, p. 57. 

Jandrlhkniya — Candra + kdnti Skr. + yya the Arabic termination to form the 

relative adjective. The original word seems to be Candrakantiyya, “ those who are 
devoted to the worship of the moon possessed of a bright gem.” The word as it 
stands in the text is a corruption of the. original Candralmntiyya. 

G. Flugel again on the same authority derives it from Candrabhakti “ adora- 
teurs de Tchandra ” which is incorrect. In this connection it may be noticed that 
in the description of the sect Dinikitiya we read also of a gem of the colour of fire 
placed in the hand of the idol, though they do not call that gem by any name as 
they do here, i.e. jandakrit. Considering this fact the original name of the sect 
Dinikitiya should have been Dinakrt-Kdntiyya, “ those who are devoted to the wor- 
ship of the sun ” possessed of “ gem.” 

Worship of the moon in one or other of her aspects either alone or in conjunction 
with other rites is common in India at the present day, and such worship has in 
all probability never been interrupted. There are, however, no exclusive votaries or 
sects who make the moon their chief deity. 

The phases of the moon are often decisive for the work of the fields; and the 
economy of the household, with its various anniversaries and important events is 
similarly determined by the moon's portion and aspects. 

Among the seasonal festivals, the moon feast always held a high rank, and even 
the Buddhists preserved a memory of it in the Uposatha festival, though reduced 
in tliat sober organisation to a Sabbath day observance. 

For further details see Encyclopssdia of Ethics and Religion. 

3. Candra-kantam is a kind of mineral gem, the moon-stone, said to emit mois- 
ture, when placed in the moonlight, and believed by some to be a congelation ol 
the moon’s rays, 
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they dance and play on musical instruments before the moon and the idol. 

Amhmiyyc^ are those who abstain from food and drink. 

Bakrantlniya^ are those who fetter their bodies with iron. Their prac- 
tice is to shave off the hair and beard and not to cover their body except for 
the private parts. It is not their custom to teach or speak with anyone apart 
from those of their religion. They command the followers of their creed to 
give alms to humble themselves. Those who join the sect are not fettered 
with iron till they attain a rank which entitles them to do so. The fettering 
of the body is from the waist as far as the chest, lest the stomach should 
split, which might happen, they believe, on account of the excessive knowledge 
they acquire and the force of their meditation, 

Kankayatra.^ The members of this sect are scattered throughout the 
country of Hind. Their belief is that if a man commits a grave sin, he must 
travel to the Ganges from far or near, wash in it and thus become clean. 

Rahmarniya.^ They are supporters of kings. Their cult is rendering 
assistance to kings. They say “God, exalted be He, made them kings. If 
we are slain in the service of kings, we reach paradise.” 

There is another sect whose practice is to grow long hair, which surrounds 
their face and covers the head, the hair on all sides being of the same length. 
These people do not drink wine. They have a hill known hawr'an to which 
they go on a pilgrimage. They have, on this hill, a big temple in which is an 
image. On their return journey from the pilgrimage, they will not enter 
inhabited places. If they see any woman they flee from her. 

Qazwlm (1203-1283 a.d.) says that there are various sects among the 
people of Hind. Some believe in the creator but not in the prophet. They 
are the Brahmans. There are some who believe in neither. There are some 
who worship idols, some the moon and some others, fire. 

1. Anosmia Skr. Fasting. 

2. This may be a reference to Pakavarpattan, one devoted to the deity, being 
one of the six names given to such as are ripe for emancipation. 

3. Gahgayatra— pilgrimage to the Ganges. According to the Hindus, the Ganges 
or Gahga, as she is called, is a divine being, wife of Siva. In the Ramaymia, a 
story is found which explains her descent from her heavenly home. The same work 
also explains why the waters of the Ganges are so efficacious that people come from 
all parts of India once in a lifetime, at least, to wash a\vay their sins. There is a 
fulness in the promise to those who bathe in its flowing waters ; it is that all sin — 
past, present and future— is by that act at once removed. 

There are many works (Prayer to BMglrathl : Ganga Bakyabali) which teach 
of the benefits which Ganga can confer on mortals. Modern Hinduism, W. C. Wilkins. 

4 Rahmarniya— The first part of the word presents no difficulty. It is Raja, 
king. The second part is a word that has relatbn with Tamil Mfinam, honour, 
favour, price, self-respect, shame, strength', etc. This word generally takes certain 
prefixes. aU, anu, ava, uva, san, etc. and differs a little in meaning according to the 
connection. When it is joined to the word Raja it will take the form Raja-apimiani 
or Rajapimani, loyal and faithful to the king. Thus the word must have been 
Rajapimani + yya, the Arabic termination fading added to form the relative adjec- 
tive. It is a long word and one not easy for a foreigner to grasp, hence the mangled 
form we find in the text. 



AN UNNOTICED PRAKRIT IDIOM 

By 

VITTORE PISANI, Rome 

On p. 110 ff. of her beautiful book on Ptakrit grammarians {Les gram- 
mairiens prakrits, Paris 1938) Mrs. Nitti-Dolci collects the additions made 
by the “ oriental grammarians ”, in regard to conjugation, to the rules already 
given by their older colleagues. Many of these additions are of remarkable 
importance: so the one represented by Markapdeya’s mle VI, 35 and 
accordingly to Mrs. Nitti-Dolci (p. Ill) not returning dsewhere, which runs 
as follows: — 

jjo jjahi ca timm va 

Translation of Mrs. Nitti-Dolci “(Les desinences) -jjo et -jjaU peuvent 
etre employees k la place de toute desinence verbale.” 

I am not able to find this statement in Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Sprachm; probably it remained unnoticed by this author, owing to the bad 
conditions of the MSS. used by him, cp. Grammatik p. 43 §40. 

What is the linguistic meaning of Markapdeya’s mle ? And before all, 
which are the endings named by him? -jjdhi is, as known, one of the end- 
ings of the second person of singular optative ; -jjo contains also evidently the 
-jj- characteristic of optative, the final vowel is on the contrary enigmatic. I 
am inclined to think that -jjo stays before voiced consonant for -jja-h, that 
is the nominative of singular of a declined -jja; Markapdeya is not consistent 
in declining or not the grammatical endings which he speaks about, and so f.i. 
he has in our sutra an undeclined -jjdhi, where as in sutra 32 we read 
mndhyame hir ekdcaJi. But, before examining the value of -jja, let us 
consider the best identified -jjdhi. 

It is at first sight significative, that of the different endings of 2. sg. opt. : 
jjasi, -jjahi, -jjdsu, -jjd taught by Pischel, op. cit., p. 325 §459, only -jjdhi, 
(of which -jjahi is only a secondary variant) can stay for all verbal desinences ; 
the -jjahi namely which adds to the optative suffix -jjd- the old ending of 2-sg. 
imperative -hi (Pischel, op. cit., p. 327 §461). Also -jjdsu, contains an 
imperative ending, -su; only, this -su is a doubtless younger formation made 
from the -si of indicative according to the relation of imperative -tu to 
indicative -ti in the third person (Pischel, op. cit., p. 331 §467), whereas -hi 
is a very old ending, returning not only in Sanskrit i-hi, -dhi), but also 
in other Indo'-European languages : Avestic -di, Greek -thi and so on. We 
must conclude, 1. that the use of the forms on -jjdhi for any verbal form is 
a very old one, prior to the establishment of -su as ending of 2. sg. impt. (or 
at least to the creation of -jjdsu and ll. that such a use of -jjdhi is due, 
principally at least, not to the optative suffix, but to the imperative ending. 
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In other words: we have in this use of -jjdhi the same fact that I have 
largely considered in my paper Paijini, MSgha e I’imperativo descrittivo 
(Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nmimale dei Lincei, Classe di scienze morali, 
vi, ix, p. 246 it; reprinted in Pisani, Saggi di lingua e filologia, Rome 1934, 
p. 87 ff.), of the 2. sg. impt. appearing in many languages as substitute for 
every form of finite verb. I must refer to that paper for examples of such 
an idiom out of Indian languages and for an attempt to explicate it ; here 
I will only hint very briefly to the results which I arrived as far as Sanskrit 
is concerned. Pariini III, 4, 2-4 teaches 

kriydsamabhihdre lot hto hisvau vd ca tadhvamoJi \\2\\ 

(Bohtlingk’s translation : Um die Wiederholung einer Handlung auszu- 
driicken wird der Imperativ gebraucht, und zwar die zweite Person sg., die 
auch statt der zweiten PI. stehen kann) ; 

samuccaye 'nyatarasydm | j 3 j j 

(B. : Wenn mehrere Satze auf einander folgen, ist diese Construction nicht 
nothwendig); 

yathdvidhy anuprayogalj. purvasmin j | 4 ] [ 

(B : Das nach dem imperative hinzugefugte Verbum richtet sich nach dem 
vorangehenden) ; 

sammeaye sdmdnyavacanasya { j 5 j ] 

(B : Wenn in dem 3, 4, 3 erwahnten Falle verschiedene Verba vorangehen, 
muss in der Folge ein Verbum gesetzt werden, welches alle diese Bedeutungen 
umfasst). 

According to the commentators, sutra 2 would prescribe locutions as 
lumhi Imihity evdyaifi lundti, respectively imau lunitap., im-e lunmti, ayam 
alundt, ayaiji lavisyali, etc. ‘he cuts, they both cut, they cut, he did cut, he 
will cut, etc. repeatedly’, where (ffy evam ay ant ) lundti etc. is called the 
anuprayoga; sutra 4 orders that the anuprayoga must be from the same 
root as the imperative ; sutra 5 that, if there are many imperatives from 
different roots, the anuprayoga must be taken from a root including their 
meanings (f.i. odanam bhunk^va saktun piba dhmdJi khddety evdyam 
abhyavaharati) . In my paper I have shown that the tradition of 
commentators is not completely in accordance with that of the Candravrtti 
and, above all, with the use of the sole Indian author by whom such a con- 
struction is employed, viz. Magha, who in his Bisupdlavadha I, 51 says: — 

purim avaskanda lumhi nandanam mu§di}a ratndni hardmardhgandh [ 

nigrhya cakre namucidvka vast ya Utham asvasthyam aharniiant divah ] j 

“ He who repeatedly besieged the city, destroyed the garden, stole the 
jewels, kidnapped the women of the gods, and so fighting with Namuci’s fiend 
(Indra) he, the powerful (Ravaoa), caused night and day the unhappiness 
of the Heaven”, Here the anuprayoga is cakre asvasthyam, and we don’t 
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find the embarrassing and pedantic i/y evayam (in the Siddhmtakamnudl 
only iti : ydhi yahlti yffii), which has no correspondence in the other languages 
where such a use of the imperative appears again. I concluded therefore 
that the words ity evayam were dropped into the text of the comment from a 
marginal gloss of a somewhat pedantic grammarian, who would explain in 
this way the logical origin of the inoperative formula taught by Faiiini : the 
rightful application of Papini’s rule must therefore be seen in Magha’s stanza.^ 
According to Bohtlingk, note to III 4, 2, an analogous use of the im- 
perative finds place also in Marathi. Therefore the use of forms with -jjahi 
taught by Markaijdeya is proved to come from the -hi of the ending, and not 
only does it find analogies in non-Indian languages, but inserts itself in 
the Indian tradition. That in the present case -hi is added to the optative 
suffix, may be connected with the narrative value of optative (as in English 
he wouhd say — he used to say, etc.), of which I have given examples (also 
from Sanskrit) in the Indogermanische Forschungen L, p. 21 f.; cp. also 
Rivista Indo-Greco-Italica XVI, p. 22 f, with note. Another example is now 
produced by S. M. Katre, NIA. I, p. 536. 

If consequently we must see in these “ omnibus ” forms on -jjahi 2. sg. 
persons of optative enclosing in themselves the value of narrative optative, 
brought by the sufi&x, and of “omnibus” imperative, brought by the ending, 
the other formation taught by Markapdeya is very easily explained. Accord- 
ing to what has been suggested above, stands for -jja-^k, where the visarga 
is a nominative ending : the proper form ended with -jja, which is arisen 
besides -jjahi according to the doublet -a : -ahi, -ahi in the imperative para- 
digmi : -a (of the first conjugation) is as old as -ahi, cf. Sanskrit bhara — ydhi, 
Greek phere — kly'thi, etc. 


1. I have also suggested to substitute for the actual reading of sutras 2-4 of 
Panini the following one: — 

hiydsamuccaye lot, lofo Msvau vd m iadhvamau 1| 2 || 
samuccaye yalhdvidhy anuprayogah purvasmin j] 3 Ij 
For the reason of suggested dianges I beg to see p. 248 f. (89 f.) of my paper. 
The actual sutra 3 is of course senseless. For a source of errors in the traditional 
text of Panini cf. now NIA I, p. 562 f, (& P, Chaturvedi). 



THE " VAISYAVAMSASUDHAKARA” OF KOLACALA 
MALLINATHA 
By 

V. RAGHAVAN, Madras. 

Kolacala Mallinatha, the scholiast on the Mahafcavyas, is a very well- 
known writer. Besides the commentaries on the Raghuvmhsa, the Kumdra-smn- 
bhava, the Meghaduta, the Bhattikavya, the Sisupdlavadhn, the Klrdtdrjuniya 
and the Ncnsadhiya-carita, he has given us a commentary on the work of 
poetics, Ekdvall of Vidyadhara, and a commentary on the Tdrkika-raksd of 
Varadaraja. It has been pointed out by Mr. Vidhyesvari Prasad Dvivedi 
in his introduction (p, 33) to the Parj^it Reprint of Varadaraja’s Tdrkika- 
raksd with Mallinitha’s gloss, that Mallinatha wrote a commentary on the 
Prasastapddabhdsya or the Paddrtha-dharma-samgraha of Prasastapada and 
that this work of his, Mallinatha refers to twice in his gloss on the Tdrkika- 
raksd, It has also been pointed out by Mr. K. P. Trivedi in the Introduction 
to his edition of the Ekdvall with Malliniatha’s Tarald that Malliniatha refers 
in his Tarald to two more works of his, a commentary on the Tantra vdrtika 
and another on the Svara Mmjarl. KumlarasVamin also cites his father’s 
Siddhdnjana on the Tmitra mriika in his gloss on the Pratdparudrlya. 
We knew of no other work of this Kolacala Mallinatha, though we knew of a 
number of other Mallinathas, some of them also of the Telugu country, who 
have been mistaken frequently for our Kolacala Mallinatha. We knew that 
Bhandarkar, Trivedi and others fixed his date at the end of the 14th cen- 
tury A.D., that Kumarasvamin, commentator on the Pratdparudriya-yaso- 
bhusam was a son of his, and that the genealogy furnished by a descendent 
of this Mallinatha, a Narayana, in his gloss Padayojand on the Campu- 
rdmdyana (Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, D. 12281) is inaccurate. In 
the present article, some new Mallinatha material is placed before the scholars. 

On p. 563 of the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Library, 
Mysore, 1922, we find our Kolacala Mallinatha as the author of a work 
called Vaisyavarhsa-sudhdkara. It is noted here that the work is in Andhra- 
bhasa. A Devanagari transcript of this work secured by Dr. N. Venkata- 
RAMANAYYA, Reader in Indian History, University of Madras, who has 
noticed this work on pp. 181-184 of his book " Vijayanagara, Origin of the 
City and the Empire”, was kindly placed by him at my disposal. On 
perusal, I find that there are only two passages in it, in the middle and at 
the end, in Telugu ; the work is mainly in Sanskrit. 

That our Kolacala Malliniatha is its author is clear from the colophon 
which runs thus : 
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The work is firstly useful in that it decides the date of Mallinatha. The 
document was the result of an enquiry ordered by King Vira Pratapa 
Prauclhadevaraya of Vijayanagara. We find at the beginning of the 
document : 

X X X 0 RTSkq 

I 3TisfrqqR?crt ci=?:^?rfiRt2r im (ssr,) i cr??sR%lq' 

??frk?r ” 

This king is De'vaiiaya II who ruled between 1422 and 1466 a.d. See 
also Mysore Arch. Rep. 1927, p. 26. 

This VaisyavamsasudMkma is a very interesting document. It is more 
or less of the nature of a report made or decision given by commissioners ap- 
pointed on a board to enquire into a case or problem. A social trouble evi- 
dently arose in Devaraya IPs time over the identity of the community of 
Vaisyas. It seems there was an inscription in Kane! (Kdncl sthala sdsma) 
in which a previous decision on the same question was recorded. This in- 
scription has not come to light. It is the basis of the discussion in this docu- 
ment of Mallinatha and is therefore frequently mentioned by him. In that 
inscription it has been decreed that the characterisation Vaisy/t, Ndgara 
vaisya, Nagaresvara devatapdsaka and Trtlya jdtlya applied only to a certain 
section of the merchant community. And King Devaraya II desired that 
only they and not others also should call themselves by those names Vaisya 
etc. Where was the necessity to discuss this question and what was the advantage 
that those who were permitted to call themselves so enjoyed ? The advantage 
seems to be the license to trade in the 24 cities and the 108 shrines [caturvhh- 
sail punsu, asta (uttaras) sata tirpate (ti) (su) ]. The eligibility for this 
trade is frequently mentioned in the course of the discussion. Evidently sub- 
castes (Vaijati, as they are frequently referred to here) like the Komati claim- 
ed this right of trade. The King seems to have entrusted the case to the 
court (Dharmasana) at his capital Vidyanagara. Kolacala Mallinatha was 
either presiding over this court or was on the board of judges. It is natural 
that a scholar of his reputation, well-versed in literature, should have been 
called upon to decide the correct meanings of the names appying to the main 
and subsidary mercantile castes. On the order of the King, the Kdndsdscma 
was brought for examination and on the basis of its decision, the VidySnagara 
Dharmasana presented the following report on the case. 

^RR% 


1. It is to be noted that Vi jayanagar continued to be called Vidyanagara at 
the time of Devaraya II. See Dr. VenKAtaramanayya, Vijayanagar, Origin of 
the city (md Empire, p. 184. 
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^ftosrrf^isr + + + 

3Ti3fmR?crt ( ^) i f^^iffifi^ w^?rsnsid5?rF[ i 

^ irq- fyiafT?;: etc.” 

The report first summarises the findings of the epigraph thus : He who is 
called Vaisya is Nagara, Crruja and Tptiya ; his occupation and privileges are 
agriculture, trade, Svadhyaya, Yajana, and Dana ; he alone can marry a 
woman of his caste ; he who is called Vaijik is born to him through a woman 
of the lower caste, (Vijati). The Komatis, Viani vylaparis, Vanijya vaisyas, 
Uttaradi vaisyas are then mentioned, perhaps as coming under the Vijati 
Vaisyas. The right to carry trade in the 20 cities and the 108 
shrines belongs only to the caste Vaisyas and not to the Vijati vaisyas like 
the Komafi. The Komafi is permitted only to buy and sell paddy and other 
grains. 

VdTI# ) I 

The document then proceeds to examine the above verdict. The evi- 
dences sought for the clarification of the question are Veda, Smrti, Itihasa, 
Puraira, Kavya, and Kosa. The chief of the few Smti texts met with in the 
discussion is the passage in the Purusa-sukta on the origin of the four Vanjas. 
In the Telugu resume at the end of the document, the Vedic commentator, 
Bhatta Bhaskara is also mentioned as an authority used for this discussion. 
Some old smrtis and later commentaries on some of them are cited. Under 
Itihasa, we find the Valmiki RamSyana, the Asvamedhika and the Santi- 
parvans of tlie Mahiabharata, and the Itihasa-samuccaya, the well-known 
compilation from the Malmbharata. The only text of Valmiki discussed is 
tlie Phalasmti at the end of the Sangraha Ranmyana, j.e. Bala, Canto I, 
patJian dvijo etc., where in the third quarter, Vaiiig jana is blessed with 
Pai.iyphala as a result of reading the Rdmdyayj,a. The passage is discussed 
with special reference to its explanation by a commentator on the Ramayaiia, 
whom we shall speak of in the section on writers and works quoted in this 
document. The Itihasottama is utilised for its section dealing with the Jabali- 
Tuladhara Upakhyana (taken from the Mahabhiarata). A number of 
Pumnas and the Padma among them frequently, is referred to. Among 
Kavyas, the only work used is the Dharniapdlacarita. The synonyms of 
Vaisya in the Amarakosa (II. 9, 1, 98) and the low sub-castes (vivarana, 
II. liO, 16) mentioned in the Amarakosa and a number of commentators on 
the Afnarakosa are met with during the discussion. In the light of evidential 
materials, Mallinatha submits the Kanci award to a searching examination, 
abolishes its distinction of the mercantile community into the two classes of 
Sajatiyas and Vijatiyas and declares that all the current names of the class 
refer to one and the same class of traders. 

mm, i tR I# 
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sri&rjtq- 

The liberal outlook of Mallinatha is evident in this decision. 

The following are other points of interest in the discussion : — 

1. It is urged in an examinaticm of the term ‘ Vaijati’ that it is a cor- 
ruption (Abhiasa) of the full word Vai%a jati, and as an analogy, it is said 
here that the word Brahmaija becomes Bhana. But Mallinatha rejects this 
pseudo-philology. 

2. Mallinatha says that the Vaisyas are born of the Rg Veda and sug- 
gests that it is because of a Vedic (Naigama) origin, the Vaisyas are called 
Naigamas. The real meaning of Nigama in Naigama (=merchant) is how- 
ever City or Bazar. 

The Authors and Works cited in the Text. 

1. Svayambhu and his Commentary on the RdmayOtya. 

After citing the last verse of the first canto of the first Kianda of the 
Rdmaya^a, “ Pathan dvijo” etc., Mallinatha reproduces the comments which 
one Svayambhu, son of Vi^vambhara, offered on the verse. The comments of 
Svayambhu on this last verse of the canto dose thus : 

swiR I 

^ ( ? ) >• 

Since this verse says that Svayambhu commented on the first canto of 
the ep|c, it is not likely that Svayambhu was only called upon on the occasion 
of this discussion and asked, to give his exposition of the verse, 
“Pathan dvijo” etc., only. But we cannot decide whether Svayambhu pro- 
duced a commentary on the whole of the epic, or commented only on the 
Sangraha Ramayana. Mallinatha refers to Svayambhu’s interpretation of the 
line referring to the Vai^ya more than once : 

i. ( l) etc. 

ii. cT«rf ^ 

iii. t 
2. Pur^as. 

The Puranas quoted are : Fadma (frequently), Vamha, Vdyu, Ndra- 
simha, Bhdgavata, Mmkdjp4(iycf, and Vi^-^u. 

3. Itihdsa Samuccaya. 

This compilation based on ^et Mahdbhamta is referred to more than once 
and the chapter utilised for the discussion here is the dialogue between the 
Brahmana Jiabali and the Vaiilya Tuladhiara. 
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The ^anti parvan of the MalmbJmata is quoted once and so also the 
Aivamedhika parvan on the sin of a Vai§ya not observing Dharma and the 
merit of a Vaisya observing it, respectively. 

4. Smrtis. 

The Smrtis and commentaries thereon quoted here are : Parasara and 
MMhaviya on it (frequently), Mam, Ya-iitavalkya and Vijmmsvara and 
Narada. 

5. Kdvya. 

The only kavya used for this discussion is the DharmapMa-Carita and it 
is frequently cited. It is a Telugu Kavya, in Dvipada, metre and two long 
passages from it are cited during the discussion. It is these passages, as well 
as a final resume in Telugu of the discussion that is responsible for the infor- 
mation in the Mysore Catalogue that the Vaisya vamsa sudhakara is a Telugu 
work. The Dharmapdla-Coritra is the life of a Komafi and his family and, in 
the second passage extracted here, the various Vaisya-names discussed in this 
document occur. The 25 cities referred to as centres of their trade, are men- 
tioned here ; they are not confined to South India only. The charities done 
by the Komati-family are detailed. I find here two important towns of the 
Tanjore Dist. mentioned, Kumbhakonjam and Tiruvarur, the latter (the pre- 
sent writer’s native place) having offered a bride for a member of this 
family. This Telugu kavya is a rare and hitherto unknown work. 

6. Ktosas. 

The Ratnamdla is twice mentioned. Besides that, the only other Ko§a 
met with here is the Amarakosa. The Amara and its names for the mercantile 
class form one of the bases of discussion and in this connection sorne%nown 
and unknown commentators on Amara are cited. 

The following is a list of the commentators and commentaries on Amara 
cited here : 

Kslrasvamin, Nagabhatta, Vandyaghatiya (i.e. Sarvananda, author of the 
Tikdsarvasva) , Subodhini, Subhuticmdriya, Haridlksitiya, Bdlaprabodhi, Pra- 
bodhim, Marma bhedini and Lingabkattzya. In the final Telugu resume, 
which lists all the authorities, two more commentaries on the Amara, Supra- 
bodhaka and Kdcirdjlya, are mentioned. 

Of these, the commentaries of Ksirasvamin, Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda 
and Subhuticandra are well-known. 

The Lmgaiov d)bhatttya or the Amarakosa-pada-vivrti by Vangala 
Lirigabhatta, son of Vangala Kemyabhatta, is a commentary well-known in 
South India. It is usually presumed to be a late work. Mr. Seshagiri Sastri 
said in his Second Report, p^ 32,^ that it was the latest commentary on the 


1. The extracts from the Lihgabhattiya are given by Mr. Seshagiri Sastri on 
p. 18& of his II Report. But the extracts given prove that the commentary is 
Bommaganti Appayacarya's and not Lihgabhatta’s, as the colophons mislead us to 
take. 
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Amarakosa. That this is not a fact and that the Lihgabhattiya is earlier than 
Malliniatha i.e. earlier than 1400 A.D., is proved by its citation in the Vaisya- 
vamsa-sudhakara. 

The Subodhim is the commentary of Jataveda<Kl5^ita, son of Yiajnika 
Devapabhattopiadhyaya who wrote a Vivmaita on the Mitndmsdbhd^ya. The 
Subodhim is also called Bfhadvrtti. Mss. of it are available in the Madras 
Government Oriental Library. See Triennial Catalogue, II, R. no. 1844. 

The commentary of Niagabhatta, given as Nianiabhatta in the -final Teiugu 
resume, is a Teiugu commentary on the Anmakosa. See Madras Descriptive 
Catalogues, III, No. 1673 ; also Triennial Catalogue R. no. 4151. 

Haridikj§ita, mentioned as a commentator on the Amarakosa, is evidently 
not the grammarian who was Nagesa’s teacher. This commentator on Amara 
must have lived earlier. No Ms. of his Amarakosa vyakyd is known. 

Bdlaprabhodhikd or Gurubdlaprabodhika is a commentary on the Amara- 
kosa in Teiugu and Sanskrit available in many Mss. Its author belonged to 
the Tialapplakam family of Tiruppati, one Timveiikatarya, son of Cinna 
Timma, son of Tirumalagum, son of Tallapaka; Annamiaoarya. See Madras 
Des. Catalogue, III. No. NO’S'. Evidently this is not Bdlaprabodhi which 
Mallinatha refers to. In the Sanskrit section, the passage where this name 
occurs is corrupt and it is from the final Teiugu resume that I have given the 
name Balaprabodhi. Besides this, the San^rit portion refers to a Prabodhim 
and the Teiugu resume to a Suprabodhaha, of both of which nothing is known. 

The Marmabhedini on the Amara cited by Mallinatha is obscure ; I have 
not been able to gather any information about it. 

The Kdcirdjiya mentioned in the final resume is evidently the Ndcirdfiya 
or Nacardjiya, of which two Mss. are noted in the Mysore Catalogue, I, 
p. 607.1 

Did Mallinatha write on Jyotisa ? 

The scion of Mallinatha who wrote a commentary on the Campu- 
Rdmdyarpa and gave us an incorrect genealogy, says that the great Mallinatha 
wrote on Jyoti§a also. See Madras Descriptive Catalogue No. 12281. In the 
final Teiugu resumd at the end of the Vmsyavamsa sudhdkara, some lyotiga 
authorities are mentioned like the Pancapak?i Sakuna and the Rdsinighmjtu. 
In the Sanskrit portion itself, soon after the discussion of the Rdmayam-verse, 
Malliniatha refers to the caste-classification of the planets and^ in this connec- 
tion quotes the Nilakmrtha tdjika ; the passage mentioning the name of this 
work is corrupt. Under Madras Trknnid Catalogue R. no. 2387 (b), we find 
the chapter on Naksatrapiata from a work ascribed to Kolacala Malliniatha. 

1. At the end of his Sanskrit Introduction to the Tarkika rali?S, Mr. Vindhye- 
svariprasad Dvivedi says that he has not examined the Bhatti'Tika, the Bkavali-Tikd 
and the Amarakosa fika of Mallinatha. It must be noted that Mallinatha who 
wrote the Amara pada parijata on the Amara is not our Kolacala Mallinatha, but 
Bollapinni Mallinatha, son of Nrsimha. See Madras Descriptive Catalogue, III, 
No. 1696. 
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It is also possible this Jyoti§a work was written by some other Mallinatha, 
falsely specified as Kolacala. In the Madras Descriptive Catalogues, XX, No. 
11846 is found as Kolacala Mallinsatha’s gloss on Kalidasa’s Nalodaya and 
most probably, Kolacala Mallinatha’s authorship of this gloss is only as true 
as Kalidiasa’s authorship of the Nalodaya. 

The last point to be noted here is the significance of the expression “ f 

) XXX the colophon to this document. 

This perhaps implies that this portion forms the tenth section of a series of 
decisions given by the court of paiiclitas at the Vidyanagara Dharmasana.^ 


1. Besides Kumarasvamin Kolacala Mallinatha had a son named (lirinatha 
Sun, pupil of Nrsimha. Nrsimha wrote the Svaramanojna manjmi and Girinatha 
commented upon it. See Madras Triennial Catalogues, IV, R. No. 3488. It may 
be that Girinatha was only another name of Peddibhatta, whom Kumaraswamin men- 
tions as his elder brother. There is cause for some confusion regarding the author- 
ship of this work, Svaramanjari parimala, since Mallinatha dtes a work of this 
same name as written by himself in his Taxald on the Ekdvali, p. 59 (Trivedi’s edn.). 


IDMTITY m DIFFERENCE IN SOME VEDANTIC 
SYSTEMS 

By 

P. T. RAJU, Waltair. 

There are a number of Vedantic systems which employ the concept 
of (identity-difference) in order to explain the relation between 

the Brahman or the Absolute and the world. This concept is formulated 
by them not simply through logical considerations but in order to reconcile 
the Upanishadic texts which preach identity in some places and difference 
in the other. It is the result of an attempt to construct a logic that would 
agree with the different teachings of the sr^ti rather than of an attempt to 
interpret the sruti according to the independent canons of logic. The original 
works on most of these bhedabheda systems are lost to us, and we know of 
them only through references and criticisms by subsequent writers. M. M. 
Lakshmipuram Srinivasacharya mentions the names of Bhartrprapahca, 
Bhartrmitra, Brahmadatta,i and Yladavaprakiasa,^ all of whom are known 
only through the works of others. Of the teachers mentioned in the Brahma- 
sutras it is difficult to say who actually hdd the bhedabheda view and in 
what form he held it ; for each commentator on the sutras interprets him as 
suits himself. Those whose works are handdi down to us are Bhaskara, 
Nimbarka, and ;§ripati. ^rikaiptha and Ramanuja reject bhedabheda outwardly, 
though accepting it in truth in their own way. This paper deals with the views 
of these five. 

While interpreting them it is usual to employ the concept of identity 
in difference. Mr. Joad, while reviewing Professor Srinivasachari’s Philo- 
saphy o<f Bhedabheda writes that bhedabheda means “ roughly the philo- 
sophy of ' identity in difference ’ Professor Srinivasachari too uses the 
concept of identity in difference with reference to all the forms of bhedabheda, 
though certainly pointing out fundamental differences between them. Pro- 
fessor Hiriyanna in the Foreward to the book writes ; “ The expression 
bhedabheda does not bear precisely the same significance in all the schools 
that make use of it, but it may generally be taken to indicate a belief that the 
bheda or ‘distinction’ and abheda or ‘unity’ can co-exist and be in inti- 
mate relation with each other This seems to be the safest way of speak- 
ing about bhedabheda. But the concept according to some teachers of bhedd- 
bheda means identity in difference as understood in Western idealism. It 
is necessary to decide who among the Vedantic teachers comes nearest to 
the concept. 

1. Darsamdaya, p, 92 (The Asst. Suptd, Govt. Brandi Press, Mysore.) 

2. Ibid, p. 192, ; 

3. The Aryan Path, p. 40 (January 1^5), 
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In the West the concept is most clearly foraiulated and consistently 
applied by Hegel and his followers. It is a concept of speculative reason 
which holds both the ideas of identity and difference transparent to each 
odier. That is, reason, while holding the idea of difference, sees through 
it idoitity, and similarly while holding the idea of identity, sees through 
it difference. Hegel tells us that only as abstract concepts identity and 
difference are opposed to each other. Concrete thought, on the other hand, 
perceives their unity. He writes : “In point of form Logical doctrine has 
three sides : («;) the Abstract side, or that of understanding ; (j3) the Dia- 
lectical, or that of negative reason ; (t) the Speculative, or that of positive 
reason.”^ “Thought, as Understanding, sticks to fixity of characters and 
their distinctions from^ one another : every such limited abstract it treats 
as having a subsistence and being of its own “ In the Dialectical stage 
these finite characterisations or formulae supersede themselves and pass into 
their opposites ” “ But when the dialectical principle is employed by the 

understanding separately and independently, — especially as seen in its appli- 
cation to philosophical theories. Dialectic become Scepticism ; in which the 
result that ensues from its action is presented a mere negation " “ The 

Speculative stage or stage of Positive Reason, apprehends the unity of terns 
(propositions) in their opposition, — ^the affirmative which is involved in their 
disintegration and in their transition”^. Speculative reason sees indendity 
imprinted on every dement of difference, the whole in every part. An example 
of such a unity, Bosanquet tells us, is the aesthetic whole, in which the pre- 
sence of the whole is felt in every part. 

Evidently this is a concept of the spectator. Western philosophical 
tradition in general understands the philosopher as a spectator of all exist- 
ence and eternity. But the stand-point of Indian philosophy in general 
is of man’s life in its process, and not merely that of the spectator of this 
process.® The chief aim of philosophy is not merdy a logical understanding 
of the universe ; such an understanding is subservient to the realisation of 
something higher, which is beyond logic. All the Vedantic systems admit 
in one form or other an inexplicable entity which eludes logic.'^ Still some 
do not give up the attempt to press the Brahman into the moulds of logic. 
Thus an inherent contradiction presents itsdf in their systems, Hegel identi- 
fied philosophy with contemplative life, and placed it higher than even re- 
ligion. He treated rdigion not from the stand-point of one who is under- 

1. W. Wallace : T/te L&gic of Hegel, p. 143. 

2. Op. dt 

3. HHd, p. 147. 

4. Op. dt. 

5. Ibid, p. 152. 

6. See Radhakrishnan : Cmtempormy Indian Philosophy, p. 258. (“ We are 
not contemplating the world from outdde but are in it ") and also the author’s 
Thought and Reality, pp. 248-9. 

7. See commentari^ on the Brahmasutm, Atmamcaivam, vidtrdsca hi (II, I, 
28 according to all but NimfcSrica acaardix^ to whom II, 1, 27.) 
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going an experience, but as a concept or category, that is, from the stand- 
point of one who looks unaffected at religion. But for Indian philosophy 
religious life is the highest, and philosophy has to stop before its portals 
and completely surrender itself to it. Because Hegel’s stand-point is that 
of the unaffected a>ntemplative life, he was able to yiew the Absolute as an 
identity in difference, in which the unity of the Absolute and the plurality 
of the world are held together in transparent unity. Whether the resulting 
systems is true to facts or not, his method is consistent with his aim. But 
the Indian philosopher is at a disadvantage concerning this point. His 
aim is something that transcends logic, and naturally his method is at variance 
with his aim. Some like Sankara saw this clearly and accordingly con- 
structed their systems. But others held on to thought and logic, and tried 
to bring down what is beyond. They tried to retain both identity and differ- 
ence, The aim of this paper is to investigate how far they have succeeded 
in retaining both. 

II 

Bhaskara is the earliest of the upholders of bheddbheda whose commen- 
taries on the Brahmasutras are available. According to him the world is a 
transformation or parh^dma of the Brahman just as curd is the transform- 
action of milk.i Yet the nature of the Brahman is not thereby affected. He 
remains the same in spite of parij^ma. It is therefore open for us to ques- 
tion how the world can be a parinarm of the Brahman. The objection is 
anticipated by Bhaskara himself. When milk is transformed into curd it 
is no longer available as milk. But Bhlaskara tells us that the analogy bet- 
ween the transformation of milk into curd and of the Brahman into the 
world should not be carried on all fours. The Brahman possesses infinite 
power or energy (sakti) and makes this power undergo transformation,^ 
so that he can remain what he is. Paiiolama is for Bhaskara the throwing 
out of energy (sakiiviksdpa) Naturally between energy and the agent who 
possesses it there can be no difference. Bhaskara says that the isvara or the 
Brahman has two-fold energy ; one that takes the form of the enjoyer and 
the other that of the object of enjoyment.* Thus as effect there is difference, 
but as cause all is one ; just as ear-rings, bangles, etc., are as such different 
from each other, though they are one as gold.® Bhiaskara tells us that the 
world is also a peculiar state (anasthd) of the Braliman.® Yet the finite soul 
or jiva is not a vikd(ra of the Brahman, for vihMa is an actual transfor- 

1. BrahmmutrabM^ya by Bhaskar§cirya, II, 24. (Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series) 

2. Ibid, p. 97. 

3. Ibid, p. 85. 

4. Ibid, p. 105. 

5. Ibid, p. 18. 

6. Ibid, p. 96. Paramatmam ’vastkavise^ak prapanco'yam ata eva vastutvam, 

7. Ibid, p, 134. Na catrapi vikSrabhdva vivak^itab Untupadhikrtd>hedubhi- 
prdya hi sd. M. M. Lakshmipuram Srinivasacharya writes that the world is an 
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imtion, just as the world is a vih^a of Prakrti according to the Sghkhya. 
Bhiaskara does not accept the supra-rational Brahman but one who is deter- 
minated The difference betwmi the Brahmaip and the jiva is dm to upadis 
or limiting adjuncts, and therefore is not natural {svdbh&vika) ; so that it 
lasts only until the jiva, is liberated.® But thd non-difference or abheda bet- 
ween the two is natural^ (svabhdvika). As the difference is due to limi- 
tations and therefore edemal, it can be removed by contemplating on non- 
difference.^ But the upMkis are real unlike the nmyd of the advaitin. Tliey 
are not false like the horns of hare.s xhey are forms of the Brahman's 
sakti or energy ; and so both difference and non-difiference between the 
Brahman and the upddhis are natural.® For if this difference also is not natural 
it must be due to some upddhi as in the case of the Then to explain 
one upddhi we have to postulate another, and to explain the second we have 
to postulate a third, and so on ad infinitum. Thus unlike Yiadayaprakasa, Bhas- 
kara draws a distinction between the forms of bheddbheda relation to be found 
between the Brahman and the jiva and that between the Brahman and the 
inorganic world. If it is asked how can a relation be both difference and 
non-difference, which are contradictories, he says that they are ncrf: contra- 
dictories. One thing, of course, cannot be both cold and hot, because the 
relation between the two is not that of cause and effect. But the relation 
between the Brahman and the world is that of cause and effect ; so the 
Brahman can be both different and non-different from the world.’’ 

So far as regards the essentials of Bhiaskara’s system. Now how far 
are we justified in regarding it as a philosophy of identity in difference? 


avastha or state of the Brahman according to Bhartiprapahca, vikara or actual 
transformation according to Bhaskara, and energy or sakti of the Brahman accord- 
ing to Yadavapral#sa ; Rairsanuja accepts the last view in a refined form. But 
Bhaskara seems to reject the view of vikara as regards the relation between the 
Brahman and the jiva and uses the words sakti and avastha, while explaining 
the relation between the Brahman and whole phenomenal world. See Darsano- 
daya, p. 192. 

1. Bhaskaracarya’s Brahmasutrahha^yam, p. 238. 

2. Ihid, p. 81. Amukterbheda eva syat jtvmya ca pmasya ca, muktasya ca 
na hhedo’sti bhedahetorabhavatah. 

3. Ibid, p. 170. YasmMabhedah sv3 bhdvikah. 

4. Ibid, p. 141. 

5. This is certainly a misunderstanding of the Advaitin. He does not hold 
that mays is unreal like the hams of a hare. It is neither real like the Brahman 
nor unreal like the hams of a hare. 

6. Sudarsanasuri, the commentator on Ramanuja’s Vedarthasangraha, says : 
Bhaskarayadavaprakasahhyam svSbhimatarthasadhakapramartasiddhyartham bandha- 
moksadipramanasiddhyartham Prapahcasya paramarthyamabhyupetam. Tatra 
muktau abhedasruteh bhedasyrmPadhikatvcm abhedasya svabhavikatvam pvabrah- 
manor abhyupetam. Acidbrahma^stu sarvasya brahmatmakatvasruteh nirmalatvadi- 
sruteh upadhyantc^abhyupagame anavasthaf^t ca bhedabhedau svabhavikau 
ab'hyupagaiau bhaskaramate. Yadavaprcdiaiamate. tu muktavapi bkedanirdesasrutef^ 
jivabrahmanosca bhedabhedau svabMvikau dbUmatau iti bhida, p. 95. 

7. Bha^ra’s Brahmasutrabha^ya, p. 17. 
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The religious interest of BHaskara is quite apparent. It is a process from 
something to something else. The finite self during its phenomenal exist- 
ence is different fronn the Brahman ; but in the state of mukti or liberation 
it is identical with it. There is thus a process from difference to non-differ- 
ence. Naturally this relation cannot be identity m difference, for both identity 
and difference do not exist at one and the same time. If the relation bet- 
ween the Brahman and the jiva were both identity and difference even in 
mukti, we could have said that it is identity in difference. In wMkti even 
the smrupa of the jiva, that is, his individual form, is not left.^ But the 
relation between the Brahman and the world is identity and difference at one 
and the same time, and so identity in difference. The physical world is 
the sakti or energy of the Brahman, and this energy cannot be grasped with- 
out grasping the Brahman, and hence must be said to be both identical with, 
and different from him. As a matter of fact, even the jiva is said to be 
the energy of the Brahman (bhaktrsakti) . But he does not sefem to be an 
effect of the Brahman. Bhiaskara tells us that the Brahman exists in a three- 
fold form, — as the cause, the effect, and the jiva. The separate mention of 
the jiva here shows that he is not included in the effect.® Bhaskara further 
tells us that because the bhagyasakti transforms itself into the physical world, 
the bhoktrSakii stands as the jiva.^ So the jiva does not seem to be the 
result of transformation. He is the Brahman stupified by the power of 
the upadhis (world). And it is not really the conception of the relation bet- 
ween energy and its possessor that led Bhaskara to postulate natural identity 
in difference (svdbkdvikabhMdbheda) betw^n the Brahman and the phy- 
sical world.^ It is rather, as said above, the consideration that if the differ- 
ence between the two were not natural it must be due to some upadhis, and 
thus we shall be led to postulate one upddhi to explain another and so forth. 
Thus in Bhiaskara we do not find a system which is through and throu^ 
a philosophy of identity in difference ; for he tried to be faithful to the 
general tradition of Indian philosophy, namely, that of explaining things 
from the stand-point of the experiencer himself, and not that of the spec- 
tator. 

Ill 

Riamianuja explicitly rejects the theory of bheddbheda in many places 
of his Snbhdsyam. But his Visistddmita is really a reinterpretation of bhedd- 

1. Ibid, p^. 231. Bmhmam kalanam avibhdgah svmiipavyatirekibhavo lavai^asya 
iva smnudrapruptau. 

2. Ibid, p, 7. Brahma kSratjMtmana kdryStmam jlvatmam ca tridhd sthitam. 

3. Ibid, p. m. 

4. See P. N. Srinivasachari : The Fhitasophy of Bheddbheda, p. 243. M. M. 
Lakshmipuram Srinivasacharya tells us that according to Sankara identity bet- 
ween the Brahman ahd the jiva is real and (fifferenca unreal ; for Bhaskara differ- 
ence is due to limitation and so ends, and identity is real ; and for Yadavaprakasa 
identity is due to sakti or energy and difference due to individuality. Thus for 
all three identity is primary and differ^ce secondary. But for RSmSnuja differ- 
ence is primary and identity secondary. See Dariamdaya, p. 1^, 
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bheda. All commentators say that both identity and difference are to be 
found between the Brahman and the jiva; but some hold that one is pri- 
mary while the other is secondary or unreal. Only where both are equally 
real and primary do we find identity in difference. Ranmnuja accepts three 
kinds of reality, the Brahman, the jiva, and the physical world. The latter 
two form the sakti of the former. Ramanuja’s theory therefore is a form of 
saktivada like that of Yadavaprakasa.^ But the energy and its possessor 
cannot be separated-, though they are not the same merely. Hence the 
Brahman is not indeterminate but determinate, that is, particularised by 
iakii (sakti visispa). The relation between the two is that between body 
and soul.^ The Brahman’s body comprises both the jivas and the physical 
world. It is an instrument of his play (Uld). It has two states, the suk$Ma 
or the subtle and the sthula or the gross.^ In the subtle state it is called 
tcmm or darknetes,^ in which the world of forms and namies is not explicit. 
The division into forms and names occurs only in the gross state. The 
Brahman with the subtle body is the cause of the world, and with his gross 
body is the effect of himself.^ In the gro^ state the Brahman becomes a 
plurality, but in the subtle state he is a unity. The world is due to his 
parh^dma or transformation. The pariitdma does not affect his nature, be- 
cause it is his body that undergoes change, while he as the soul of his body 
remains static. The affections of body cannot be attributed to soul, and 
the qualities of soul cannot be attributed to body.® By regarding the jiva 
as the body of the Brahman both in the subtle and the gross states we 
can retain both identity and difference. As the body the jiva is the mark or 
attribute (prakdra) of the Brahman. And as his attribute cannot be obtain- 
ed apart from the Brahman there is identity between the two ; yet one is 
not the other and so difference also holds between them.'^ Thus the differ- 
ence between the two is not merely due to upddhis or mayd, but real, natural 
and etemal.8 The body of the Brahman which comprises both the jivas 
and the inorganic world is eternal and in its subtle form is unconscious; 
so that we have to infer that, during the dissolution of the world when 
the jiva is transfoimedi into the subtle body of the Brahman, he becomes 
unconscious.® He is not a novel creation, but eternal. Ramanuja denies 
that the pdndarMra systems advocates the birth and therefore the beginning 

1. Ibid,’^.m. 

2. Snbhdsy am, Vo\. ll, -p. 162. (R. V, and Co.) 

3. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 408. 

4. Ibid, p, 405. 

5. Ibid, Vol. ir, p. 13. See also p. 407, Vol, I. 

6. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 162. 

7. Op. dt. Jivapmayorviiesm^vise^yayoramsdmsitvam svabhavabhedasca upa- 
padyate. 

3. Ibid, Vol. I, p, 402, ' Jagatkara^asya parasya brahnianah prakmabhutam 
atisuksmam ca addvastu pityamevat 

Q ihhf TT 2. 42. 
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of the jiva.^ In the liberated state the jiva regains his original purity .2 This 
pure state of the JIva is not destroyed even in the mundane world, but is 
only screened by midyS^ which is of the form of kamm. In mukti the 
jiva is identical with the Brahman dnly in the sense of inseparability.^ Then 
he experiences that he is the Brahman, not in the sense that he actually 
becomes the Brahman, but in the sense that he becomes equal to him in 
purity.® Because of this difference even in mukti the jhnaL cannot posses 
the power of creation.® 

RIaminuja objects to bheddbheda because the identity between the jiva 
and the Brahman, according to Bhiaskara, is an identity of their form ; but 
he is prepared to aa^t their identity if it is like that of body and soul.^ 
Ramanuja’s theory may therefore be rightly said to be a form of identity 
in difference. The reason for his dislike of the word bheddbheda seems to 
lie in his desire to drag down a purely logical concept to the physical level, 
and understand it in terms that are accessible to imagination. However, 
his insistence on the inseparability {aprthaksiddhatva) of the jiva and the 
Brahman reveals his inclination towards bheddbheda. But it does not seem 
that according to his conception both identity and difference can be held 
together in transparent unity as in Hegel. For identity is secondary for 
him and is not primary like difference. True, the world along with the 
jivas is the result of the transformation or panrjJama of the iakti of the 
Brahman, and so inseparable from him. And so far as difference and 
inseparability are emphasized even in mukti between the jiva and the Brahman 
Rlamlanuja is more an advocate of identity in difference than even Bhiskara, 
according to whom in mukti there is only identity. The process from the 
state of bondage to the state of liberation is a process from one form of 
identity in difference to another ; but there is no process between identity 
and difference. In one passage he seems to say that creation is a process 
from identity to difference.® But both in the evolved and the unevolved 
stages the world and the jivas constitute the Brahman’s body and the pn> 
blem of the relation between,' the two remains always and the re- 
lation is always identity in differen<^. We may therefore con- 
clude that there are really only two entities, the Brahman and his body. 


1. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 468. 

2. Not the Advaitin’s avidyd. Cp. Ibid, p. 469. 

3. Ibid, p. 437. Aprthakbhdva. 

4. Ibid, pp. 472-3. Atosvibhagem brahmasmityevambhmati samyasadkarmya- 
vyapadesa brahmapr^karabhutasya eva pratyagdtmanah svmupam tatsamamiti dev&- 
diprdkjtctrupa-prahanena brahmasctmdm suddhim pratipddayati. 

5. Ibid, IV, 4, 17. This sutra applies to all 'tnuktas or liberated souls accord- 
ing to Ramanuja ; according to Sankara only to those who meditate on the Sagut^a 
or determinate Brahman ; and according to Bhaskara only to those liberated souls 
who yet stand in separation from the Brahman, 

6. Vedarthasangraha, p. 97. Uvarasya svmup&^a tadatmyavartime syddaymn 
do^ah Atmasanrabhdvena iu tdddtmyaprintipadqn^ m kcdciddo^ab, 

7 . Sribha^ymi, Vol. I, p. 402. 
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betwem which the relation: is Mentity in difference as each cannot be obtain- 
ed without the other. One of the terma of this relation (as Tamm) under- 
goes ; in the evolved state 'it is a plurality, but in the unevolved 

an identity. And because the Brahman’s body in the unevolved state {Tamm) 
is the material cause of the evolved state, the relation between the two states 
again is identity in difference. This idea is nearer to our imagination than 
Bhiskara's. Rlamanuja’s, thou^ he is fighting shy of the purely logical 
concept, is really more a system of identity in difference than the other’s. 
The pure concepts of what Hegel calls ordinary understanding, identity and 
difference, Rlamjanuja opposes to each other, finds that they are incompat- 
ible, makes no attempt to synthesise them, goes to the concrete example 
of body and soul, but actually sees in it identity and difference and therefore 
their synthesis. I^mianuja’s eagerness to u^ a concrete example for solv- 
ing the problem may give rise to a difficulty. According to the general 
Indian tradition, though the physical body cannot exist without a soul it 
is not admitted that the soul cannot exist without a body. It 
may therefore be said that the body cannot exist without a soul though 
the soul can exist without a body. Hence the relation of inseparability 
or aptthaksiddhatva is not equal in both directions. With this agrees the 
general opinion that for Ramianuja difference is primary and identity se- 
condary. He himself accepts Badaiiayana’s view that in Mukti the liberated 
soul may or may not have a body.^ So far R'amianuja’s system too is not 
a thorough-going identity in difference. 

Besides, the jiva in mukti does not really feel his identity with the 
Brahman, but only that he is as pure as he,\ that the latter is really 
his soul, and that his thoughts and actions are controlled by him, though 
through his grace he can enjoy everything. That is, the jiva actually 
feds his difference from the Brahman. So from the stand-point of the 
jiva and his experience Rgnfeiuja's cannot be identity in difference. Who 
is to feel the identity between energy and its possessor ? It is only the 
external spectator. Thus far RSmianuja’s turns out to be a philosophy written 
from the stand-point of the spectator and is a deviation from the general 
Indian tradition. There is a further difficulty due to Ramlnuja’s under- 
standing the relation between the jiva and the Brahman in terms of the 
relation between body and soul, one an unconscious and the other a cons- 
cious entity. It is not merely due to our carrying the analogy on all fours. 
The uncon«:ious never thinks and therefore cannot speculate about the re- 
lation, between the conscious and itself. It is only some outsider that can 
think of this relation. If the relation fc«twe<en the jiva and the Brahman 
were really Mentity and difference at the same time, the jiva should not be 
in the petition in which Rinfeiuja places hmi! in mukti. 

■■ . ■' ■■ 

Nimbarka’s is the most thorough-going and consistent of the Indian 
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philosophies of Mentity in difference. His <x>mm!entary on the BrahmasMras 
is too short to give us an adequate idea of his difference from the other 
philosophies of identity in difference. We can get the details of his system 
only from Sifnivjasa’s commentary upon it. ^ilniviasa tells us that he is 
Nimbirka’s disciple and wrote his commentary at his teacher’s command. 
The world according to Nimhi-rka is the parin^ma or transformation of the 
Brahman. The jiva too is included in the effect, and thus the Brahman is 
the cause of the jiva and the physical world. As cause he differs from the 
latter two, and this difference is primary. Yet the material cause cannot 
be separated from the effect, therefore there is Mentity between the two, 
and this identity too is primary. Hence the relation between the Brahman 
and the world including the jivas is both identity and difference at once. And 
both identity and difference are natural and real.^ Nimharka’s view thus 
differs from that of Bhiaskara. igrinivasa interprets Audulomi as holding the 
view later advocated by Bhiaskara, and tells us that this view is mentioned 
just to benefit dull intellects. He interprdts Kla?akrtsna in the next sutra 
as holding the view of natural difference and identity. 

The Brahman has two kinds of sakti or energy, the energy that takes 
the form of the enjoyer and that which takes the form of the objects of enjoy- 
ment. Both undergo transformation and evolve the jivas and the physical 
world.3 Bhiaskara too speaks of two kinds of sakti, but the jiva according 
to him does not setem to be the result of the transformation of the first form, 
but is the same as the Brahman conditioned by the second form of sakti 
becoming upadhi. This accords with his conception that the identity bet- 
ween the jiva and the Brahman is nztxxt?! {svdbMvika) and in mukti h 
identity of form also (svdrupya), whereas the difference between the two 
is due to limitations. According to both Bhiaskara and Nimbarka parimma 
is the throwing out of sakti {saktiviksepa) ^ For Nimbarka the Brahman 
is both identical with, and different from the jiva and the world naturally ; 
yet he is not identical with them in form, though he is different from them 
in form.^ 

Though the jiva is the effect of thd Brahman, he is eternal, not created.® 
Beside, in mukti the jiva is said to attain his original form of purity.'^ He 


1. Nimbarka’s Brahmasutrahk^yam, p. 139. (Chowkamba Sanskrit Series). 
Yato va imani bhutani jayanie ityadm jivopi bhute^u praviftoh khalu karyamadkye 
ganiiah brahma karanam. Kmyakmanatvnbhydm tayorbhedo mukhya eva. Atra 
dvaitavakyani arthamnti bhavanii Karyasya ca tajjhdtvadmd tadananyatvSdabhedopi 
mukhyaih. Evamatra advcntavBkyari arthavanti bhavmti. Evamubhayavidhav- 
dkyanam sdrthe pramanyat jtvabrahmanorbhedubhedasambandhah svdbhavikah. 

2. Ibid, 14G. Sthulabuddhi janopakataya bhagavatah Audulomerbheddbheda- 
prakaraeveamabhihitab^ 

3. Ibid, p. 169. 

4. Ibid, p. 170 Saktivik^epcdaksa^ab pari^tm grhyate, 

5. Ibid, pp. 165-6. 
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is said to be an amsa or part of the Brahman, but (m§a means only energy 
In mukti though the jiva is said to be identical with the Brahman, he is not 
so in form.2 There he obtains all the perfections of the Brahman excepting 
the power of creation.® 

In Nimbarka’s philosophy, we thus see, the conception of identity in 
difference is rendered nK>re consistent than in any other Indian system. Both 
identity and difference are given equal primacy and are declared to be natural 
and real. Of cour^ identity in form ismrupaikya) is not admitted by him ; 
for if that is admitted there will be left no room for difference of any kind, as 
in mukti according to iSahkara and Bhiaskara. Though Nimt^rka has thus 
gained in consistency, he has deviated from the general philosophical tradition 
of India. For in mukti how can the jiva know at the same time both tradition 
from, and identity with the Brahman ? The difference is not only natural but 
in form' also ; and the identity, though declared to be natural, that is, to belong 
to their nature, is nothing but inseparability.^ The jiva is a jiva only because of 
his form. And so long as he knows his difference because of his form, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how he can know his identity. This identity would be just of 
the same nature as that between one jiva and another, for these also possess the 
same nature. So it can only be an outside intelligence that can bring to« 
gether both identity and difference from, two sides, and try to have an idea 
of their unity. Hence Nimb&rka does not interpret the relation between the 
jiva and the Brahman in terms of the former's life process, but as can be under- 
stood by an external spectator. Nor can it be said that the jiva as the sakti 
of the Brahmans feels his identity with him. For if the jiva as the bkoktr- 
^akti of the Brahman feels the identity of his consciousness with that of the 
Brahman, it is then difficult to oonceave how he can feel the difference, 

V 

^nkantha, who is Saiva commentator on the Brahmmutras, calls his 
system by the name VisistMvaita. He ^ys that it can account for both 
bheda or difference and abheda or non-difference. The whole world along 
with the jivas forms the body of the Brahman ; and as the body is not sepa- 
rate from the soul, and yet is not the same as the soul, both identity and 
difference hold between the two.® Yet the relation is not bkedShheda, be- 
cause identity and difference are opposed to each other. The world with the 
jivas is the manifestation of the sakti or energy of the Brahman, and the 


1. Ibid, II, 3, 42, Amio U saktirupa grdhyab 

2. Ibid. p. 425. Svarupatab svdbhavike vihhagepi svariipavibMgmtu 

3. Ibid, IV, 4, 17. 

4. Ibid, p. 38^ NimpeksasthitiraUtatvam. 

5. Srlkantha’s Brahmasutrabhasyam, Vol. II, p. 31. (Nimaya Sagar Press) . 
Bhedabhedakdpamm visistSdvaitam sSdhaymnah. . Jamasarlnztoriva vishtddvaitavd- 

dimli. . . .Prapancabrahmai^orananyatvam mma visesanavisesyatvem ca vind- 

bMvarahitatvam Todd brahma vmd m papancasdktisthiti^. Saktivyathekem 

na kaddciiapi brahma vijfidyate vahnerivim$ij^yam vind. Y^m vind yanm vijnayate 
tattena visi^tameva. Tatvam ca tasya svabhSva eva. Atafi sarvathd prapancavind- 
bhutam brahma tasmdddutayadityuc^e. ■ Bheda^ca svdbhdvikah. ' 
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latter is always qualified or particularised by the iukti. This qualification or 
particularisation is natural {svabkavika) like the difference Mween the two. 
Just as this sakti can never exist without the Brahman (avindbhut a), the 
latter also can never be seen without the sakti. 

The world and the jivas are due to the transformation or parmama of 
the Brahman. But really this is a parh}Sma of his sakti ; so that it is the 
material cause {upMdna k3r(ma) of the world and he the efficient cause 
{nimitta karmj,a,). In the state of dissolution the world does not disappear 
altogether but remains in a subtle state. The Brahman with his subtle sakti 
is the cause of the world, and with his gross sakti the effect.^ In either case, 
he has a body either subtle or gross. This sakti is called chidambmom? 
Before creation the world was in the form of Tamas or Darkness. But 
jnanasakti or the energy of consciousness began to act, dispelled darkness, 
and the world appeared.^ 

The jiva is eternal and had no beginning.^ Srikaptha does not accept 
the views of Sankara and Bhaskara that the jiva is nothing but the Brahman 
conditioned by upadhis or limitations either false or real.® In mukti the jiva 
attains his original state of purity. He does not become completely identical 
with the Brahman, that is in form, but comes to possess qualities like his.® 
grikantha does not allow the power of creation to the liberated souls. That 
power is a prerogative of the Brahman ooly.^ 

So far we see that the philosophical systems of Ramlanuja and grikaptha 
are identical in almost every respect. Consequently the remarks we made 
on Ramanuja’s system apply with equal force to grikaptha’s. But Appayya 
D!fc§ita in his Sivarkamanidipikd, a commentary on igrikaptha's 
commentary on the! Brahmasutras, as' well as in his Sivddvaitanir- 
naya, tries to prove that grikaptha is an advdtin, in spite of the latter’s ex- 
plicit declaration that his system is visistadvcdta. Apart from the question of 
the interpretation of the smti texts, there are two im- 
portant arguments of Appayya concerning doctrine. The first is that gri- 
kaptha advises the individual to meditate on the Brahman as his own sdf 
(atmm), whereas Rarnanuja advises that the Brahman has to be meditated 
upon as the self (dtmm) of the individual who is the body of the Brahman, 
of whom therefore the Brahman is the self.® The second is that Srikaptha 
draws a distincticm between the nivanvaya or unrelated Brahman and the 
visista or modified (related) Brahman. Taking the first argument we find 
that it is an inference from what has not beai said. Just like Ramanuja 

Ibid, Vol. I, p. 135. : 

2. Ibid, p. 123. 

3. Ibid, Yol. II, p. 566. 

4. Ibid, II, 2, 41, and II, 3, 18. 

5. Ibid, II, 3, 49. SatyamithyopddhibhySm baddhasya brahtmtyah eva jtva- 
bhava iti paksttdvayepi yuktaya abhasd eva. 

6. Ibid, IV, 4, 1, and IV, 2, 14, 

7. Ibid, IV, 4, 17. 

8. Ibid, See respective commentaries on IV, 1, 3. 
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grika^tha says that one has to meditate on the Brahman as one’s own Mmm, 
but he does not add “because just as one is the atmm of one’s body the 
Brahman is the atmm of the jiva.” But from this mere absence of mention 
in that place we should not conclude that the jiva and the Brahman are abso- 
lutely identical for iSrikantha. The passages in which he refers to their diffe- 
rence are overwhdming in number. It is true that igrikantha tells us that 
the Brahman grants his own form (svarupa) to the meditator, though both 
are different from each other.^ Buti this passage is only misleading if taken 
by itself, and has to be interpreted in the light of views expressed in the 
commentary on later sutras which describe the state of mukti In IV, 4, 1, 
and IV, 2, 14, for ejample, iSnkantha says that the jiva in mukti do^ not 
leave his form (svarupa) but becomes like the Brahman. Appayya’s clinching 
upon the Upani§adic saying tattv'amdsi, That thou art, tvam va aham asmi, 
Thou art myself, the one identifying the jiva with the Brahman and the 
other identifying the Brahman with the jiva, as implying complete identity, 
but not merely the sort of identity that is to be found between the body and 
the soul,^ is not really conclusive ; for Srikantha holds that just as the iakti 
including both the world and the jivas cannot exist without the Brahman 
the! latter too cani never be found without his iakti, ^ so that the relation of 
inseparability holds in both directions equally. Hence, identity for Srikaptha, 
has to be explained accordingly. 

As regards the second argument. Professor Suryanarayana Sastri says that 
the nirmvaya Brahman of iSrikantha, need not be same as the nirgufj,a Brahman 
of iSahkara, nor nedd it be higher, for iSrikantha, than the sagu^ia or viii^ta- 
Brahman.* He tells us that in some .§aiva Aganias meditation on the niran- 
vaya Brahman is a preparatory stage for meditation on the saguna Brahman, 
gilpati, a Vir^aiva commentator on the Brahmasutras, rejects Viiistadvdta 
and calls it Scutkyuktadvaita, dualism in which the terms are simply conjoined 
(like body and soul according to the general Indian belief), the two terms 
here being the Brahman and the sakti. We may probably venture upon a 
guess that the nirmvaya Brahman is the Brahman without the sakti, while 
the related Brahman is the one with the saktiy And because according to 
Mkantha the true Brahman is the latter, the former is an abstraction from 
him and so his falsified form, and hence occupies a lower position. The fact 
that Arikantha does not refer to saktivisista Brahman in his commentary on 
IV, 1, 3, where he advises the individual to meditate on the Brahman as his 
own self, is perhaps due to his belief that the jiva can never become such a 
Brahman, but only a pure one like the nirmvaya one. For the former pos- 
sesses the power of creation which is refused by iSrikantha to the liberated 

1. Ibid, p. 427. Upasiturarthdntasratvepi iampasitTnanuithpali svasvarupataya 
param brahma. — Ato nirantaram iivohamiti bhavampravah&^a sithilitapasataya apor- 
gatapaiubhdva updsakab iim eva bhavati 

2. Ibid, Val. I, p. A27, {see ^varhmnaffidipikd), 

3. Ibid, p. 31. 

4. i&ivddvmta of §rikmtka, pp. Z7 io% 

5. Amaya xdatkm. 
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souls. However, the arguments cannot be conclusive on either side. But 
if we are to interpret his system as a whole, Srikantha must be declared to be 
a viMstMvaitin. As Professor Suryanarayana Sastri says, as an expositor of 
what iSrikantha ought to have said Appayya may be right, but as an inter- 
pretoir of igiikaptha’s meaning he may be wrong.^. As a matter of fact, it is 
possible by a criticism of every philosopher to point out presuppositions that 
could never have been knowingly made by him. 

VI 

Mpati is another iSaiva (Vira^aiva) commentator on the Brahmosutras. 
He calls his system bheddbheSa, dvaitddvaitit, and visesddvaita.^ He does 
not accept the nirvisesa or indeterminate but only the savisesa ot deter- 
minate Brahman.® The world along with the jivas forms the visei^ or 
quality of the Brahman. It is really his sakti or energy by which he is parti- 
cularised. The jiva is at the same time a part of the Brahman.^ Siipati’s 
language here is misleading in that it makes the reader think that he is a 
visi^tddvcdtin like RIamianuja. But as Rao Saheb Hayavadana Rao points 
out, it is wrong to interpret Siipati as a saktivUistddvaitm.^ Siipati opaily 
criticises ViskpMvaita as samyuktadvdta or joined-dualism ; for if the jiva 
were really an organ of the Brahman’s body, the latter would be affected by 
the pains and pleasures of the former.® He mentions the name of iSrikaijtha 
who also held the view of VisktMvmta and disagrees with him.'^ This shows 
that ^ripati is opposed to this physical conception of the relation between the 
jiva and the Brahman. The relation between the dafj^da, the stick, and the 
dandin, the person who holds the stick, is certainly physical, though the stick 
so long as it exists in the latter’s hands remains a mark or prakdra which 
distinguishes him from those who do not hold sticks. But the relation bet- 
ween the two is not internal. This seems to be the reason why i§ripati is dis- 
satisfied with Visktddvaita. Like Nimbirka he tells us that both dvmta or 
duality and advaita or non-duality are natural® {svdbhdvika) . He disagrees 
with those who say that one is primary and the other is secondary ; and thus 
both Ramlanuja and Bhaskara are not acceptable to him, because for the 
former identity and for the latter difference are secondary. Mpati mentions 
another view of bheddbheda which is like BhSskara’s concerning the rdation 

1. Sivadvaita of Srika^pha, p. 39. 

2. Snkarabhashyam, Vd. II, p. 2. (Edited by Rao Saheb C. Hayavadana 
Rao. Bangalore Press, Bangalore) . 

3. Ibid, p. 15. 

A. Ibid, 11, 3, 48. Visktdkavastuno vise^aifamarhsa eva. Evam jimparayo- 
mmsamsitvam.- 

5. Ibid, Yol I, p. 860. ■ 

6. Ibid, Vol. II, p, 20. Sadaseshiseskitvavyavasthapakasamyuktadvaita- 
panmratmdivat nacmgangitvena sdvayavatvavddinali. Jivavat sukhaduhkhaifhoktrtva- 
pmsangat. Tasmddvayam svdbhdvikasarvasmtisamanvayabhedabhedavddim iti rad- 
dhdntal}. 

7. Ibid, p. 200. 

8. Ibid, p. 6. Dvaitadvaitasya eva svabhdvikasya sarvdruttsamanvaySt. 


toween the jiva and the Brahman, but unlike his as regards the relation bet- 
ween the Brahman and physical world, between which both identity and dif- 
ference are declared to be not natural (svdbkavika) ^ Of course he does not 
accept the view. For him the world is a pariij.dma or transformation of the 
Brahman. But it is really Brahman’s mayMakti or energy called mdya that 
is transformed into the world and so is its material cause, while he himself 
remains only its efficient cause. ^ 

The jiva is not bom but eternal.® The ^-called creation of the jiva is 
nothing but the narrowing down of his consciousness ; so that the creation of 
the physical world is of a different form from that of the jlva,'^ In mukti 
the jiva becomes identical with the Brahman, and attains his own original 
purity.® This identity is not only natural but also of form.® Herein lies the 
difference between Nimbarka and i§ripati. For both, identity and difference 
are natural. But according to Nimbarka identity is not of form unlike differ- 
ence, whereas for ^ripati it is of form also like difference. If it is asked how 
can both identity and difference hold if identity is of form also, .^ilpati’s pos- 
sible answer is that difference holds only in bondage and identity in mukti 
so that identity and difference are not to be found simultaneously but at 
different times.® Curiously enough, in spite of this identity of form also, 
Sripati tells us that the jiva in mukti cannot possess the power of creation 
and remains secondary to the Brahman.® Thus difference seems to be carried 
into mukti also. On the basis of this statement we have probably to interpret 
the identity of form between the Brahman and the jiva as similarity of 
foim. sripati does not se«n to be sufficiently clear on this point. If identity 
comes to mean inseparability for iSiipati, then there is no need for taking 
recourse to the idea of different times^® in order to reconcile the conflicting 
texts of the sruti. Or probably for Mpati though Brahman is identical in 
form also with the jiva, he can be different from the latter as an individual. 
But it is difficult to understand how things which are identical both in form 
and nature can be different as individuals. 


1. Ibid, p, 186. 

2. Ibid, p. 180. Nimittabhutasya upaddmtvepi na vikdradisparfak. Parames- 
varmdyasakterjagadrupei^a pari^dmitvum tatparamesvmasya nimiUakmamitvam ca 
pratipadandt. 

X Ibid, p. 29. 

4. Ibid, p. 261. Viyuddderacetamsya yddrso) unyathdbhma na tddrso jivasya. 
Jndnasankocavikdsalak§ano jlvasya anyathdbhavah, Viyadad-estu svarupdnyathd- 
bhavalaksoi^a }} . , .Seyam svarupdnyathdbhdvalak§a^anotpattib jive ni^idhyate. 

5. Ibid, p. m. 

6. Ibid, p. 461. SvampaikyBvibhago nirdisyate, haddhdvasihdvat. 

7. Ibid, p. 174. SamsdradasdySm pvabrahmatporbhedaJf. mok$adasdydmabhedaica 
pratipadyate. 

8. Ibid, p. KSlabhedma sammvaydt. 

9. Ibid, IV, i, 17. This sM/ra according to Siipati applies to both Wi/r/dbrfflf- 
tnopasakas and niravayambrahmopasakas, that la, to the worshippers of both the 
undifferentiated Brahman and the one wiffi form. 

m Ibid, p. 338. 
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So far as Sripati thinks that difference holds in bondage and identity in 
mukti, his stand-point is that of the jiva undergoing his life’s experience, and 
is therefore in accord with the general Indian philosophical tradition. And 
as identity and difference hold at different times, this philosophy is not really 
identity in difference though the author wants it to be called so. He is 
anxious to give equal importance to the kuti texts declaring identity as well 
as those declaring difference,^ even if that procedure clashes with the de- 
mands of reason. Still there is an attempt to accommodate reason, as 
in the other commentators. Naturally inconsistencies appear in one form or 
another, sripati does not see that by bringing in the idea of different times 
he is practically giving up bhedabheda as a logical unity. And he tries to 
go beyond Nimharka by saying that bhedabheda is not only of nature but 
also of form, though it is inconceivable how such a relation is possible. And 
above all, it cannot be the jiva in mukti that is to know the bhedabheda bet- 
ween himself and the Brahman. For he loses his own form in mukti. Con.- 
sequently this relation is for an external spectator. 

VII 

This paper is concerned with only the philosophical import of the various 
systems discussed. The sectarian bias of each has not been referred to. Only 
Sankara and Bhaskara are not sectarian ; the others are either Vaisaavites or 
Saivit^ and identified their Brahman either with Visau or Siva. Bhaskara’s 
leanings too seem to be towards Vaiispavism, though he does not enter into 
elaborate discussions on the point. Each of the commentators discussed tried 
to retain both identity and difference in one form or another. But it is 
only Nimbarka who comes very close to the speculative conception of identity 
in difference ; but so far he has deviated from the general Indian philosophical 
stand-point, namely, of life’s process. Nimbarka is consistent also in his 
application of svdbhdvikabheddbheda. ‘Sripati tried to outdo him by accept- 
ing identity of form also ; but thereby he ended in contradictions, which 
weaken his idea of identity in difference or even of bhedabheda. He practically 
marks a return to Bhaskara by saying that difference is found in bondage and 
identity in mukti. 


L Ibid, p. 273. Vayam kutipfama^avadinab, Na yuktim bahumanmahe. 



AH UNPUBLISHED INDIA OFEICE PLATE OF THE 
VAKATAKA MAHARAJA DEVASENA 

By 

H, N. RANDLE, London. 

It is not known how or when this copper-plate came into the possession 
of the India Office. It is the first plate of a set of which the other plates are 
not forthcoming.^ It now measures 9|X 2| inches, and weighs 5 ounces; 
but since a part has been broken away at the ringhole (which is fortunately 
in an unusual position, clear of the inscription, on the proper right edge), 
the plate in its original condition must have been rather longer and heavier. 
The sides are straight, but the intact end has the corners rounded off. There 
is no raised edge or rim. The inscriptm consists of three lines, engraved 
fairly deeply (so that some characters show slightly on the reverse), and 
on one side only, as is usual in the case of the first (and last) plates of 
Vakataka grants. The first and last ak^as in the! third line project beyond 
the limit of the first two lines. The inscription ends in the middle of a 
word. The language should have been correct Sanskrit (discounting the 
engraver’s errors). There are two cases of the doubling of consonants after 
r. The script is a typical excunple of the fully developed box-headed alphabet 
found in most Vakialtaka plates, as well as in inscriptions of other rulers,— 
for example the Rddhapura (Rithpur) plates of the Maharaja Bhavattavar- 
man (11th regnal year) .2 The box-head ornament is very decorative, but 
quite unessential ; and what is in essence the same script, with or without 
this deaeration, was widely diffused. The inscriptions of the Ganga (or 
Gahga) king (or kings) named Indravarman^ of Kalinga, could be tumoi 

1. There are three recorded Vakataka copper-plate inscriptions of which the 
first plate is missing : the Patna Museum plate of Pravarasena 11 (Bhandarkar’s 
List of North Indian Inscriptions No. 2095), described in the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society XIV p. 472, and the Indore plates of the same ruler, 
edited by Sushil K, Bose in E. I. xxiv, part ii,— neither of which of course is con- 
nected with the plate here described ; and the Ramtek plate registered in Hira 
Lkh’s Inscriptions of the C. P. and Berar, 2nd ed., (1932) , p. 4, No. 5, which is 
unfortunately not described. 

2. Epigraphia Indica XIX, p. 100. Bhavattavarman’s plat^ are dated from 
Nandivardhana. The Poona Museum plates of the Vakataka Queen-Mother Pra- 
bhavatigupta, dated in the 13th year (Bhandarkar’s list, 1703), were issued from 
Nandivardhana. If the same place is referred to in botih grants (and curiously 
enough Bhavattavarman’s plates were found together with Prabhavatigupta's other 
plates, of the 19th year) , the VSkatakas may have taken it from Bhavattavarman, — 
or vice versa. The difference in orthography, Nandi- and Nandivardhana, is dear 
on the facsimiles and has to be noted. On the '' Central Indian ” script and its wide 
affinities see Fleet, {?./. Pp. 3-4 and 18-19, 

3. 7. A. Kill pp. 119-JL24 ; F. h III, pp. 127-130. 
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into typical ‘ Wkataka ’ character by developing the rudimentary box-heads. 
Samudragupta’s Eran inscriptioni and Candragupta II’s Udayagiri inscrip- 
tion2 haye the box-head more or developed. 

As regards Its fmm; the inscription is without the initial (or rather mar- 
ginal) words siddham drstam which are usual in completed Vakataka grants, 
and which (ori what seems the most reasonable interpretation) represent the 
official “ seen and approved.” It begins simply with the word SnastL And 
there is no genealogy. A date would presumably have been given on the later 
plates. Vakataka inscriptions however give only regnal y^rs ; and there 
were varying estimates of their chronology, until K. B. Pathak’s preliminary 
notice in the Indian Antiquary 1912 (p, 214)' of Prabhiavatiguptia’s grant of 
the 13th year (later edited by him and K. N. Dikshit, E.I. XV, 1919, pp. 39- 
42), settled, the matter beyond doubt. She is described in previously known 
Vakataka grants simply as the daughter of the Maharajiadhiraja Devagupta ; 
and Devagupta was at first identified with the later Gupta of Magadha so 
named. But in her own grants she adds the imperial Gupta genealogy in 
full ; so that the identity of her father Devagupta with Chandragupta II is 
placed beyond doubt, and the central point of Vakataka, chronology is thus 
fixed at c. 400 a.d. Devasena, who issues the grant here described, must 
therefore be dated towards the end of the 5th mitury a.d., in view of the 
established^ Vakataka genealogy and succession ; — 


1. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 18. 

2. Ibid., p. 21. 

3. The geneology down to Pravarasena II is given in his own plates (Chammak, 
18th year, and Siwani 18th year, Gupta Inscriptions Nos. 54-56 ; Dudia, 
23rd year E.I. III, p. 260; Patna Museum, incomplete, JBORS. XIV, p. 472; 
Tirodi, 23rd year, E.L xxii, p. 167; Indore 23rd year, (first plate missing), ibid. 
xxiv, part ii ; Pattan, 27th year ibid, xxiii, p. 81). The grants of his mother Prabha- 
vatigupta give the Gupta but not the Vakatalra genealogy. (Poona Museum, 13tb 
year, E.I. XV p. 41 ; Poona Museum (Rddhapur), 19th year, JRASB. XX p. 53 with 
reversed facsimiles) . She was regent for her son Divakarasena in the " 13th year ” ; 
and Queen-Mother of the reigning monarch Damodarasena-Pravarasena [II] in the 
‘'19th year.” I take it that the latter’s regnal years are counted from the death 
of his father Rudrasena II, although he did not succeed until at least 13 years 
.afterwards. In other words six years intervene between these two grants. — ^The 
evidence for Narendrasena and Prthvisena II is provided by the Balaghat plates of 
the latter, undated (E.I. IX. p. 267). Vincent Smith overlooked this important 
grant in his article (JRAS. 1914 p. 317) Vdkafaka dynasty of Berar in the fourth 
and fifth centuries A.D., and he therefore (p. 322) enters Narendrasena as “ un- 
named son ” of Pravarasena II, and omits Prthv5§ei?a II. — The evidence for Devasena 
;and Harisetia is an Ajantia inscription (Cave XVI. Burgess, Buddhist Cave Temples 
—A. S. W. I. IV, p. 124) which gives the whole genealogy and many valuable 
historical details, but curiously omits Rudrasena II, and (apparently) either 
Narendrasena or Prthvi§eija II. The Ghatotifcacha Cave inscription of Hasti- 
bhoja {ibid. p. 138) mentions Devasena.— The Deotek slab has a "box- 
headed” inscription, partly defaced, which speaks of a dharmasthdna of a king 
Rudrasena at Chikkambari (edited with facaunile by Prof. V. V. Mirashi in 
Proceedings of the Eighth All-India Oriented Conference 1935, published in 1937, 

17 ' 
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Vindhyasakti 

(1) Pravarasena I, son of the above 
Gautamiputra, son of (1). m. the daughter of Bhavanaga Maha- 
raja of the Bhlara^ivas 

(2) Rudrasena I, grandson of (1) 

(3) Pfthvisepa I, son of (2) 

(4) Rudra^a II, son of (3). m. Prabhiavatigupta, daughter of 
Caindragupta 11 

(5) Pravarasena II, son of (4) (viras reigning at least 27 years after 
his father's death) 

(6) Narendrasena, son of (5) 

(7) Prthviiseiia II, son of (6) 

(8) Devasena, son of either (6) or (7) 

(9) Hari§ena, son of (8) 

Fragmentary though it is, this inscription, besides being the latest of the' 
known Vakataka land-grants and the only one issued in Devasena’s name, 
contributes at least one interesting and epigraphically new place-name, Vatsya- 
gulma. 

Earlier grants of the Viakitakas^ were issued from Nmdivardhma 
(the queen-mother Prabhiavatigupta, as regent); Pramrapura (Pravara II);.: 
and Padmapura (the incomplete Drug plate) ^ Vdtsyagulma may have been 
yet another Viakiataka capital. VMsyagulmaM^ occurs twice in lists of. 
peoples in Viatsylayana’s Kdma-sutm (V. 5, Andhrau^am . . . Vatsyagulma- 
kanam . . . Vaidarbliaoiam . . . Aparantakanim . . . Saurastrakaijiam. V. 6,. 
Aparantikaniam . . . Abhirakaijam ... VatsyaguimakanMm . . . Vaidar- 
bhakapiam etc.). If it could be inferred from the present inscription that 
Viatsyagulma became the Viakiataka capital at about the period of Devasena, 
and that the people then began to be called by the name of the new capital,, 
a valuable indication of the upper limit of date (c. 500 a.d.) for the composi- 
tion of the Kama-sutra would be given by this plate. The geographical 
inference from the order in which the Kdma-sutra lists these peoples seems 
merely to confirm what was already clear from the normal find-places of 


pp. 6,13-622), The editor agrees with Cunningham (C. L 1. Vol. I, 1st ed., p. 28} 
in identifying this king with Rudrasena I. If so, it is the earliest known Vaklitaka 
inscription. The name of the Vakataka Maharaja PrthviseiTia [I] occurs in stone 
inscriptions at Nachna {Gupta Inscriptio'ns p, 233) and Ganj (E. I. xvii p. 13), — 
both in Bundelkhand. 

1. I exclude grants plainly issued from flrthas, such as Prabhavatigupta's 
grant from Ramagiri, or vasakas (see following note). As regards Nandi vardhana 
see footnote 2. It is perhaps a little unsafe to assume that any of these plac^ 
were capitals. 

2. Edited by Prof. V. V. MiRASHi, E./. xxii, p. 207. The genealogy breaks 
off just before the mention of Rudrasena I. The editor is inclined to assign it to 
Prthvlsena II, whose Baiaghat plates were intended to be issued—- they were never 
completed— from his camp (VSsakd) at Vembara. 

3. Bohtlingk and Roth, s. t;., refer only to the Kmia-sutra. 
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Vakataka grants,— -that they occupied the districts of the Central Provinces 
surrounding Berar on the north and east. 

The present inscription was intended to be issued from VMsyagulma, 
and is addressed to Devasena’s lieges (samasra),^ soldiers {bhata), officials 
(hhojaka), officers of justice and others (daij,4(Mayahddi) , his sacaran- 
taka^ and nobles (kula~putra) , in the Nangara^ division (kataka) in the 
northern region (uttara-mdrga). They are to be informed that he [has 
granted] to the dharmasvdmin Bhavasvimin, of the Siaijdilya gotra, the 
village Yappajja,^ together with .[?] ... 

Transliteration^ 

Line. 1. Svasti Viatsyagulraat Vaklataktaniam = mahaiiaja-4ri-Devasenasya 
vacan)ai[t]® Uttara-miargga- 

Line 2. Nangara-katake asmat-sannara-bhata-bhojaka-daijdaniayakiadya[s] 
sacarantaka-kula-praka (-putra) 

Line s, vaktavya(ia) yathai§o’sma(ia)bhi[r] giiamab ^af^l^idilya-sagotrasya 
dharmmasva (a) mina (o) Bhavasmamita ( svamino) Yap-- 

pajjas = sa- ... 

[Ends.'] 


1. Sannara here, though intelligible, may be the engraver's misreading (rf: 
santaka ; since asmat-santaka is a normal commencement to the list of officials- 
addressed in Vakataka inscriptions. 

2. I am unable to explain scmrantaka. In formation it seems similar to the 
santaka of VSiataka inscriptions (for which see Gupta Inscriptions, p. 241, foot- 
note 10). 

3. The nasal — ^unless there be other evidence for such nasalization — ^must pre- 
clude identification with places commencing Niagara-. Fleet {Dynasties of the 
Kancnese districts, p. 281, footnote 3) made the suggestion that in such names 
as Nagarakhauda (a division of the Banav^i province — I. A. XIX p. 144), “the 
first component of the name Niagara, being the Kanarese genitive plural masculine,, 
points distinctly to its denoting the territory of the Naga people.” The late Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal, in his History of India 150 A.D. to 350 A.D. {Lahore 1935) built 
a considerable superstructure on this foundation. 

4. The conjecture that this strange word (which may be no more than, 
another aberration of the engraver) is a village name is however made improbable 
by the position of the word in the sentence. If it be a village name, sa- may have 
been completed on a following plate into (e.g.) smidhis sopanidhis ca. But I doubt 
if there ever was a following plate. The absence of the initial or marginal drscm 
may (as Professor Otto Stein suggestsi to me) indicate that the engraver’s incom- 
petence proved too much for the VSkataika official', and that the plate was rejected 
before completion. ^ 

5. Emendations are inserted in round, brackets, omitted letters in square 
brackets. The engraver has misread his ‘ copy ’ through likeness of letters in two 
(and perhaps three) cases ; prakd for putrd ; Bhavasmamita for s\vammo ; and 
(possibly) sannara- for santaka (see note 1). I suspect that the plate (which does- 
not bear the usual drstam, marking official approval), was for these reasons rejected.. 

6. I supply -t because sceindhi would not have been applied here. 


CAREER OE JALALUDDIN FIRUZ KHALJI 
By 

N. B. RAY, Mymensingh 

In attempting to re-constract the career of Jalaluddin. Finiz Khalji the 
historian is first confronted with the knotty question of the origin of the 
Khaljis^. The Muslim historians of India, e.g., Nizamuddin Ahmad and Abdul 
Qadir Badauni found themselves utterly confounded in attempting to as- 
certain the origin of this tribe. In the opinion of the former they were either 
-descended from Qalij Khan, son-in-law of Jengiz Khan or sprang from Yafis, 
son of Noah.2 Badauni, on the other hand while rejecting the theory of their 
•origin from Qalij Khan, doubted as well the account of their descent from 
Yafis.3 

One of the earliest of our authorities Mwkflf-'j-Sir as/? is entirely silent on 
this question, the only fact mentioned by him is that they were a people set- 
tled in Ghur and Garmsir.^ The poet and historian, Amir Khusrau does not 
say anything about the origin of this tribe but he mentions that bloody wars 
were waged by Jalaluddin against the Mongols and the Afghans.® “His 
apears ” says Amir Khusrau the great poet “ had wounded the Afghans until 
the hills resounded with lamentations.” As the poet was a particular favourite 
of the sultan and as his works were read in his presence, Amir Khusrau 
would not have made this hard remark against the Afghans, if the sultan 
and his courtiers belonged to any of the Af^an tribes ; nor can they be said 
to be Mongols for the Sultan not only fought against them but detested them 
•as unbelievers. Thus the account of Amir Khusrau precludes the possibility 
•of the Khaljis being either Afghans or Mongols ; on the other hand, the fact 
of their Turkish origin is supported by Seljuqnama and Tarikh-i-Guzida. 

According to the author of Seljuqnama (quoted by Nizamuddin and 
Badauni) Turk, the son of Yafis had eleven sons, one of whom was Khalji. 
This statement combined with others made in Tarikh-i-Gazida may be 
■taken as fairly reasonable evidence of the Turkish origin of the Khalji tribe. 


1. The ori^n of the Khaljis demands more than a passing notice for this tribe 
produced great military commanders. Ikhliyaruddin Mahmud Balditiyar, Jalaluddin 
Firuz, Alauddin Mahmud and Mahmud Khalji of Mandu were all great and capable 
leaders of men "who either laid the foundation of new dynasties or carried the arms 
of Islam to distant and hitherto untraversed regions. 

2. Tabaqat-i-Akhari (Persian Text, Bib. Indica, pp. 116-7). 

3. Muntakhub^t-tawarikh (Perdan Text, Bib. Indica, p. 167). 

4. Eng. Trans. T. N. p. 548. 

5. Amir Khusrau says Elliot (III., p. 537) "From the heads of the Mughals 
IJalaluddinj I have filled up my cups with blood & stuck their inverted skulls upon 
the top of my standard.” Zia Barani also says in (T.F. pp. 194-195) that for years 
.he had fought against Mongols.” 
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though the fierce hostility of the Turkish chiefs and people of Delhi led Zia 
Barani to remark that the Khaljis belonged to a tribe different from that of 
the Turks. The fact appears to be that the EQialjis had been long settled 
in Ghur and Gharjistan and had imbibed the manners and sentiments - of the 
Afghans, during tlieir long residence in that country. So when Jalaluddin 
usurped the throne by exterminating the Balbani line of kings, the Khaljis 
were hated as barbarians. On the whole, the present facts would support the 
Turkish origin of the tribe.® 

Not only is the origin of the Khaljis shrouded in obscurity but our know- 
ledge of the early career of Jalaluddin is equally scanty. He had served 
Sultan Balban and his talents earned for him the iqta of Kaithal,^ and the 
naibship (deputy gov.) of Samana.® It was in this situation that his capa- 
city as a warrior displayed itself in fighting against the Mongols who 
swarmed into the plains of the Punjab.® His sternness against these mde 
invaders was paralleled by his severity in internal administration. He pil- 
laged the Mundahirs of Kaithal and the desperate stroke of a furious munda- 
hir’s sword stained his face with a permanent mark.^® Once the high hand 
of his officers was felt by Maulana Sirajuddin Sawi, a distinguished poet of 
Samana ; he complained against the officials to Jalaluddin and sought to win 
his favour by composing a poem in his eulogy, but neither complaint nor 
the good words of praise did move the stem naib whereupon the poet, stung 
to quick, lampooned the Khalji chief in his book, Khdji-^ama.'^^ 

The star of Jalaluddin’s fortune arose when Sultan Muizzuddin Kaiqu- 
bad dismissed his wazir Nizamuddin, son-in-law of Fakhruddin Malik-ul- 
limara, kotwal of Delhi and sought to impart vigour into the administration 
(by redistributing) of the chief offices. Aitimar Khjhan and Aitimar Surkha, 
formerly slaves of Balban were appointed barbak (usher) and waMldar 
(vice-regent) respectively^® whereas another (bandah) servant of sultan 
Balban, Firuz Khan, son of Yagrish Khalji,^® w^as promoted to the office of 
aariz-i-mamalik,i^ in recognition of his services and rewarded with the iqta 
of Baran (Bulandshr)"^® and the title of Shayesta Khan. The triumvirate 


6. To connect the Khaiji's with the Ghilzais, is, unreasonable, for the word in 

use is Khalj and its plural in use is Akhlaj The Cambridge Hist, of 

India's contention on this point, p. 91. is unconvincing. 

7. Kaithal — a town in Sarhind, 143 noiles N. W. of Delhi by N, W. Ry. 

8. Samana— -16 miles southwest from Patiala. 

9. Jalaluddin coveted the title of “Warrior of God,” for his resolute fighting 
against the infidel Mongols. 

10. T. F. p. 195. 11. T.F, p. 194. 12. T.F. p. 170. 

13, T.M. says Firuz Eghrish (p. 57), M.T. p. 163, Firuz Khan ibn Yagrish 
Klian. 

14, The translation of x\ariz-i-Mamalik into Muster-Master general is not very 
appropriated for Alauddin as the iqtadar of Kara and Oudh, held this title also. 

15, T.F. p. 170 — Baran is about 40 miles i e. of Delhi 
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that was set up was however destined by its very nature to have a stormy 
career; for ere long distrust and suspicion undid the unity of the council 
The Turkish chiefs became alarmed at the ascendancy of Shayesta Khan and 
his influence over the army. Apprehensive of his designs, the Turkish 
chiefs laid out a plan for arresting Shayesta Khan by summoning the latter 
to the sultan’s presence, but the secret was divulged by Ahmed Chap,^^ 
amir-i-hajib of Aitimar Kajhan to the Khalji chief who immediately made a 
call to arms;^® he summoned his brother Khamush and nephew Malik Ijuddin 
to his side ; his uncle Haja Hiasin was sent to Baran to bring over the army ; 
Malik Darpi the iqtadar of Kanouj joined his standard. To cloak his sinister 
design the rumour of the approach of the Mongols as far as 
Samana was widely circulated and under this convenient pretext, a review 
of the array was held at Bhukalpahari, otherwise known as Fimz-koh. In- 
trigue was matched by counter-intrigue ; deception by counter-deception.^® 
A serious crisis hung over the realm menacing the throne of Kaiqubad and 
the dynasty of Balban, but Sultan Muizzuddin was powerless to act. Exces- 
sive indulgence in the pleasures of youth had impaired all his physical powers 
and the fatal malady of paralysis had struck him completely down. 

Matters drifted and soon precipitated into armed hostility. In accord- 
ance with the preconcerted plan Aitimar Kajhan summoned Shayesta Khan 
twice to the sultan’s presence but the messengers were as often sent back, 


16. Rauzat-ut-Tahirin (Biab.d.x Library M. S. p. -380 says) that the Turkish 
armies wanted to murder him on account of his opposition to the Sultan. 

F, S. p. 197— Fatuh-us-Salatin gives a very interesting story of the rise of 
Jalaluddin Khalji to eminence. A few courtiers, envious of his fame and success, com- 
plained against him to the sultan who thereupon ordered him to be sent with 
gyves in his wrists. Out of respect for the sultan’s authority, Jalaluddin put volun- 
tarily hand-cuffs and rode to the Sultan from Babal, who, pleased with his remark- 
able fidelity rewarded him with the iqta of Baran and the post of Ariz-i-raamalik. 

17. T,M., p. 56 says that Ahmad Chap was formerly a personal attendant of 
the son of Shayesta Khan. K. K. Basu’s trandation of the sentence (nabayed kdi aj 
u khataye barayed) into {TM.P.T., p. 56) (incapable of performing any wrong) is 
not fair; it should be “ it is not likely that he would commit mistake.” 

18. Zia Barani says that the Turkish amirs drew up a list proscribing a 
few Khalji amirs (T.F. p. 172), F. S. also says the same thing. TM. says that the 
Turkish amirs wanted to arrest Jalaluddin. As Zia Barani shows extreme partisan- 
ship for the Khaljis, on account of his father being the deputy ‘of Arkhali Khan, 
second son of Jalaluddin and as Isami manifests a tendency to make his account 
sensational, we have preferred Yahiya’s version who appears to have borrowed in 
many places his account from earlier and contemporary authorities, e.g. Amir Khusrau’s 
description of the sultan’s expedition against Chaju is more in accord with Yahiya’s 
than with Zia Barani’s account, Yahiya’s account of Jalaluddin Firuz, though 
very brief, is sober and candid while Zia Barani carries the eulogy of his father’s 
patron to such an extravagant and absurd length that the fulsome encomium often 
turns into opprobrium, e.g., the sultan’s leniency towards the thieves who were 
set free has besmirched his reputation as a king. 

19. F. S. p. 197, T. F. p. 172, M. T, p. 157. 

F. S. p. 198, says that Jalaluddin secretly set about military preparation and 
fonned a counter-plot. 
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whereupon Aitimar Kajhan rode personally to the tent of Shayesta Khan at 
Firuz-koh,2o (opposite Kilughari). The latter greeted the Turkish chief, 
made ample apology and indicated his desire to accompany his stirrup .21 Be- 
fooled by these words Kajhan dismounted when suddenly the scimitar of Sha- 
yesta Khan flashed out and in a twinkle Kajhan’s head rolled on the ground.^^ 
The murder of the Turkish amir and the call to sword constituted a serious 
challenge to the sultan’s authority's and brought about a clash of arms bet- 
ween the contending parties. The Khalji army was arrayed on the bank of 
the Jamuna opposite Kilughari, while the Turkish amirs confronted them 
on the other side of the river with a train of elephants. The crisis brought 
out the paralytic sultan for the last time to the public view. Qazi Alam and 
Amir Ali carried the decrepit sultan on their arms to the top of the palace ; 
the royal canopy was unfurled over his head ; Rajini paik, one of the confi- 
dants of the sultan posted himself in the midst of the elephants ; the war 
drams pealed forth but before the din of battle arose, the proclamation was 
sounded by Malik Chaju that Kaiqubad had been deposed and his young son 
would be made king.^^ This unexpected declaration produced an immediate 
sensation and broke the unity of the Turkish army. Malik Nasiruddin, the 
keeper of the elephants, and other amirs withdrew the tuskers and forces and 
the battle ended before it was begun. The dissension within the Turkish camp 
and the collapse of all opposition now led to a most dramatic episode. 
Hisamuddin, second son of Shayesta Khan, rushed upon Kilughuri with a 
body of 5G0 picked horsemen, forced his way to the palace, and 
carried away the young son of Kaiqubad to his father’s tent. The daring 
theft of the Prince, the last prop of the Turkish amirs, roused Aitimar Surkha 
to a frenzy and spurred him on to the gallant rescue of the Princess 


20. Barani says Baharpur, p. 172. 

21. He offered a very lame excuse saying that certain soldiers of Kanouj were 
worn out and requested Aitimar Kajhan to dismount, as after la^ng all the facts 
before him, he would accompany him to the Sultan’s presence. K. K. Basu’s trans- 

ilation of the sentence is incorrect. (- J. S' 

\) aiil He translates it, “Malik Saati intends presenting himself to 

the sultan and accompanying his stirrups to Delhi ”. The correct translation should 
be “ Your highness should dismount and wait for sometime so that I may make a 
representation and accompany your stirrups to the capital.” 

22. r. M. p. 57, T. F. p. ,172, F. S. p. 198. According to the latter, however, 
Kajhan’s head was cut-off by Ali, son-in-law of Shayesta Khan’s son, at a hint from 
Shayesta Khan. For the melo-dramatic nature of this account, the joint testimony 
•of Barani and Yahiya has been preferred. 

23. Ibn Batuta in his brief review of Jalaluddin's career remarks that Jalaluddin 
revolted against the sultan and going out of the city encamped upon a hill in the 
neighbourhood. (Elliot. III. p. 597.) 

24. T. M, p. 58, M. T. p. 164. 

25. F. S. p. 202, Zia Barani, p. 172. T, M. p. 58. 

According to T. M. the attempt at rescuing the boy Prince was made much 
later on but as both Zia Barani and Isami are unanimous in stating that the event fol- 
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mounting his horse he galloped fast to the Khalji camp, but he had not 
gone far when an arrow shot by Hisamuddin struck him so violently that be- 
fell down from his horse and died-^s 

The startling news of Hisamuddin’s coup had spread like wild fire in. 
Delhi. The city was seized with furious indignation ; crowds surged out of the 
gates but the fall of Surkha disspirited them and the uproar of the mob was 
extinguished by Malik Fakhruddin, the kotwal of the city. 

The capture of the young prince and the disappearance of the two pro- 
minent Turkish armies made Shayesta Khan master of the situation. The 
Khalji’s struck up their camp at Firuz-Koh and transferred their head-quarters 
to Kilughari. A strict guard under Malik Hasiii, Shayesta Khan’s uncle v/as 
kept over the palace and the invalid protector and lord of Hindustan, sanic 
into the precarious condition of a captive at thei hands of his trusted servant. 
The notable amirs, e.g. malik Fakhruddin kotwal and malik Chhaju came 
and offered congratulation. Then followed a scene which brought into lurid 
light the craft and hypocrisy of the principal actors. After mutual greetings 
and felicitation, Shayesta Khan turned to Malik Chhaju, offered him the 
regency of the minor Prince and then indicated his desire to retire to the- 
post at Multan. Chhaju in his turn returned the compliments and begged the- 
fief of Kara. This comic scene was cut short on the intervention of malik 
Fakhruddin who requested Shayesta Khan to assume the regency and send. 
Chhaju to Kara.3^ 

Shayesta Khan’s regency. 

Thus with the acquiescence of the principal amirs, began the regency of 
Shayesta Khan ; the boy Prince was placed on the throne at Chabutara 
Nasiri and entitled sultan Shamsuddin Kaimurs.^s Meanwhile his father- 
languished in the palace for want of food and water ; two days after the- 
coronation an assassin who nursed a private grudge against Kaiqubad entered 
the royal chamber at the instigation of Shayesta Khan, administered a few 
kicks, and then threw his corpse headlong into the waters of the Jamuna.^® 


lowed the theft of the boy, we accept their version. This also seems more reasonable- 
on a careful consideration of the circumstances as they developed. 

26. F. S. gives a sensational account of the death of Surkha. According to him,, 
the new.s of Hisamuddin’s coup reached him when he was wasliing his hair. He im- 
mediately seized the horse and rode at sp^d to Shayesta Khan’s tent. But his 
horse struck against a strong cord near the portico of Shayesta Khan's tent ; both 
the animal and the rider rolled on the ground whereupon, a Hindu who was near- 
by attracted 'by the noise, sprang upon Surkha and cut his head by a sabre-stroke. 
F. S. (p. 202). 

27 T. M. p. 59, 

28. The na.me of the Sultan is given in the Persian texts as Shamsuddin Kaikus,. 
but numismatic evidence clearly establishes that his name was .Kaimurs (not 
Kaikus) . Catalogue of coins in the Delhi Museum — ^Weight, p. 66. 

29. F. S. p. 200 says that Muizuddin killed a man named Turk -who' had several, 

dare-devil sons, one of them entered the palace and kicked the Sultan to death. 
Zia Barani says, p. 173 J**” h 
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On Wednesday, February 1, 1290 a.d. Sultan Muizzuddin disappeared from 
history.®® 

Sultm Shamsuddin Kdmurs. 

For only a few months Shayesta Khan veiled his ambition by maintaining 
the phantom of a boy-sultan. His Khalji descent combined with the murder 
of Kajhan, the tragic end of Kaiqubad and the virtual imprisonment of 
Shamsuddin Kaimurs, earned for him universal abhorrence of the capital. 
He had, therefore to bide some time and strengthen his precarious position. 
He reorganised the administration and gradually the people accustomed them- 
selves to the new regime. Four months after the accession of Kaimurs, he 
found himself strong enough to throw off the mask and put the crown on his 
head. The young sultan was thrown into prison and soon followed his 
father to the grave.®^ It may be doubtful whether Shayesta Khan stained his 
hand with the blood of this innocent Prince, It is certain, however, that his 
violence was the cause of the Prince’s death. 

Acc€.ssion of Jalaluddin Firuz. 

Preparations were now made for the coronation of the usurper. A 
golden throne was placed and Shaysta Khan mounted it with graceful steps, 
and proclaimed himself as sultan Jalaluddin Firuz, on Tuesday, June 13, 
1290.22 His accession was signalized by distribution of titles and offices ; his 
eldest son received the title of Khan Khanan, second son Hisamuddin the 
title of Arkali Khan and the youngest that of Qadr Khan, his brother Shaha- 
buddin was entitled Yagrish Khan, Khwaja Khatir was appointed Wazir, 
Ahmad Chap Naib Barbak (deputy Usher), his nephew Alauddin and Ulugh 
Khan were rewarded with the offices of amir-i-Tuzuk and akhur Beg ; a body 
of new peers was created consisting of Tajuddin Kuji, his brother Fakhrud- 
din, Malik Hamumar Sarjander, and others. The new Sultan’s coronation 
was celebrated by a state entry into Delhi where he held a darbar in the Ruby 
Palace but the sullen discontent of the people compelled him to return to Kilu- 
ghari which became the temporary seat of government. At Kilughari, the 
palace begun by Kaiqubad was completed and beautified with paintings. A 
lovely garden was laid out in front of it on the bank of the Jarauna. A new 
fortress was built and the cluster of mansions that soon grew up in all direc- 
tions turned Kilghari into Shahr-i-nau (the new city).®® 


at the instigation of Shayesta Khan the- malik made an end of Kaiqubad. This is 
also supported by Ibn Batuta and Badauni. 

30. T. M. gives this date which is indirectly supported by Amir Khusrau, for 
the latter places the accession of Jalaluddin on 3rd Jumad-ul-Akhir, 689, {13th 
June 1290), Badauni places his death in the middle of Muharam 689 a.h. That 
Zia Barani who places the accession of Jalaluddin in 688 A.H. is faulty, is attested 
also by epigraphic evidence. E. Indo~Moslemica, 1913-14; p. 34. 

31. Zia Barani hides all facts about his death. Only T. M. says that he died 
in prison ; obviously he was murdered. 

32. F. S. p. 203. This date is given by Amir Khusrau, Elliot, p. 536. 

33. T. F. p. 176. 
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The quick and unexpected succession of events culminated in a revolu- 
tion by transfering the sceptre of India from the Turks to the Khaljis. Fof 
three generations Hindustan had obeyed the commands of the Turkish 
sultans ; the awe and majesty of Balban’s rule had secured a powerful hold 
on the popular imaginations ; the sharp sword of the Ghiyasi chiefs was 
guarantying law and order in distant parts of Hindustan, These chiefs were 
now called upon to transfer their allegiance to Khaljis and naturally refused 
to yield without a struggle. They rallied round Malik Chhaju, the surviving 
heir of the Balbani line and Jalaluddin, within a short time after his acces- 
sion, found himself confronted by their rising. 

Campaign against Malik Chhaju. 

With the assumption of the regency by Shayesta Khan, Malik Chhaju 
had retreated to Kara. The wealth and security of this eastern province 
having inflamed his ambition^^ he crowned himself and struck coins under the 
title of Sultan Mughisuddin his boundless liberality and gifts drew a mul- 
titude of followers to his side. Malik Ali Sarjandar, the iqtadar of Oudh. 
Alap Ghazi of Kark and a host of Hindu rais, ranas, rawats and chowdhuries 
joined his standard and the mighty army “ as numerous as ants and locusts” 
rolled towards the capital to recover the throne from the upstart usurper. 

The whole of northern India from Delhi to Kara was in a forment. Con- 
sternation seized the Khalji chieftains, Malik Tajuddin Kuji, Muhammad 
Qutlugh Khan, Nasrat Ali Beg, posted in the Doab and Rohilkhand. They 
left their district (iqtas), rallied at Kark and then proceeded to Badaun.®® 
The extremity of the danger called forth the courage and resourcefulness of 
Firuz, He brought out the accumulated wealth of the treasury and distri- 
buted them amongst the troops. Their arrears of salary were paid off and 
an advance of the two months’ pay was offered which roused their enthu- 
siasm. Placing the capital in charge of his eldest son Khan Khanan, he sent a 
considerable portion of his army in advance under Arkali Khan while he 
himself marched with the rest towards Badaun, in April, 1290.®’’ Crossing 


34. Kara was a very rich province. Ibn Batuta speaking about Kara remarks, 
rice, sugarcane &c. grew up in abundance and excellent fabrics were manufactured 

there and exported to Delhi ”. Defremie & Sanguinett’s Ibn Batuta III, p. 181. 

35. I. M. C. & Delhi M. C. refer to coins of Sultan Mughisuddin but the read- 
ing is very doubtful. 

36. K. K. Basu again makes a mistake in translating a few lines which have 
changed the meaning of the whole pasKige. It would take too much space in pointing 
out the errors, birefly* stated, the translation on p. 59, line 9 would be “ when the 
aforesaid Amirs marched [towards] Delhi and not [against].” Line 14th the word 
"recalcitrant” shall have to be struck off, line 15th would be being Ghiasi slaves 
we intend marching on Ghhaju. (Eng. Trans. Tarikh-i-mubarak-shahi Gjekwad 
Oriental series.) 

37. T. M. says that Jalaluddin sent his son towards Amroha and himself went 
to Badaun but Yahiya's version cannot be accepted in preference to the contempor- 
ary account of Amir Khusrau. 
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-the Jamuna and Ganges Arkali Khan encamped on the Rahab,-® and was 
confronted by the enemy on the other side. Malik Chhaju seized all available 
.boats to bar the transix>rtation of the Khalji army across the river, but with 
the help of a kind of boats called zauraks, they effected their passage across 
the stream and flung themselves upon the enemy. 

The centre of the Khalji army was commanded by Arkali Khan : Mir 
Mubarak Barbak and Malik Mahmud commanded the right and left wings 
respectively, whereas the right and left centres were held by Muazzara Ahmad 
and Faldimddowla. At the vanguard stood two heroes, AJauddin and Malik 
■Qutlugh Tagin, “ who could split a spear with an arrow,” supported by other 
valiants, e.g. Kiki Malik, the governor of Koi and Malik Nasrat Muazzam. 
The battle raged all day long and was fought obstinately ; when night came the 
war-weary army went to repose but Bhimdeo, the chief of Kola, 2'’ brought 
news to Chhaju that the Delhi Sultan was in full march to join his son. 
This adverse news threw Chhaju into utter despondency ; his hope of victory 
over an enemy to be strengthened by a fresh reinforcement faded away and 
the strickai heir to the throne of Delhi fled away during the night lea,ving 
his army on the field.^® 

The leaderless army, utterly distracted, broke away in confusion. The 
Hindu rawats and ranas who had taken betel leaves from their master, and 
had grimly resolved to strike on the “parasol of Sultan Jalaluddin,”^^ were 
•obliged to give way without fufiUing their heart’s desire. The camps of 
Chhaju’s army were pillaged for two days and Arkali Khan made a terrible 
carnage of the retreating enemy. Many chiefs including Bhimdeo were slain 
while many others, such as, Malik Miasaud Akhurbeg, Malik Mahammad 
Balbani, Malik Tajdar, Malik Ujhan, Amir Ali Sarjandar, Malik Ulguchi 
were taken captives. 

Malik Chliaju who had betaken shelter with a loyal vassal was betrayed 
■and surrendered to Arkali Khan through the hand of a muqaddara. The 
■defeat and dispersion of Chhaju’s army released the sultan’s energies for the 
effective subjugation of the eastern provinces. Striking up his camp at 
Badaun, he pushed on to Bhojpur (Farrukhabad dt.) he exacted taxes 


38. This is probably Soti or Yarvi^afa-dar. Zia Barani P. T. p. 182 Kulaib 
Nagar which might be Kulaib nahar. 

39. Kola i.s a stone fort in the Kumaun dt., 25 miles n. e. of Kashipiur. 7\ M. 
p. 63 writes Kotla, this is very likely Kola, as Badauni writes, M. T. Per text 
•p. 169. 

40. Zia Barani— -181-2, T. M. p. 64., Amir Khuarau, Elliot III, p. 538. 

41. T. F. P. 182 Zia Barani shows here , his extreme partisanship for the 
Khalji cause by abusing the chiefs of Turkic army. His words are very interesting 

:and may be quoted V'C.i 3 (ykb j i ) 

{xdif jlfi. which translated into Englii^ would be “The plump, 

spiritless rice & fish eating & wine drinldhg ffindustanis were defeated”. 

42, This is a village in the Farrakbad Dt., “as when he reached Bhojpur, his 
fight illuminated the banks of the Ganges.” Elliot III, 539. 
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from the Hindu rais of the neighbourhood and then crossing the river swooped 
upon the land of ICabar.^® Tlte ruler of this place was Malik Alap Ghazi, 
entitled Malik-us-Sharq, an adherent of Chhaju ; he had turned down the- 
proposal of adhesion to the Khalji cause and murdered the envoy Silifc sent 
by the Khalji amirs on the eve of war with Chhaju. 

Alap Ghazi’s zeal for Chhaju’s cause and the foul murder of the envoy 
singled him out for particular punishment. But the Ghazi took a valiant stand r 
the Hindustanis “plumpbodied, rice and fish eating’' as Barani calls them, 
offered an obstinate battle, but the Delhi army “made their sword rusty with 
the blood of the Hindus” and totally routed them. Terrible vengeance was 
wreaked upon the beaten enemy. The captive Hindus “ were pounded into 
bits under the feet of elephants while the Musalmans who were Hindis ” were 
distributed as slaves amongst the chiefs, many of them being ordered to be 
paraded through the cities of Hindustan. Alap Ghazi, the arch-rebel was 
exempted from the general clemency shown towards the Muhammadans and 
was executed. [Cf. Elliot III, 539]. 

Here at Kabar, the long delayed interview between the father and son 
took place. The courage and resolution of Arkali and Alauddin in the last 
war won the approbation of the sultan who assigned the province of Kara 
to Alauddin and Multan to Arkali Khan. The defence of the western fron- 
tier and the government of a wide tract of territory from the Indus to Salt 
range devolved upon his son, while the defence of the eastern frontier against 
the Balbani sultan of Lakhnauti^^ was committed to the care of his nephew 
and son-in-law. Here a public durbar was held and the captives headed by 
Chhaju, the victims of a cmel fate were presented before the sultan in a 
most shameful and wretched appearance. They were placed upon camels 
with halters round their necks, gyves in their wrists ; their garments were 
soiled and their body tainted with marks of dirt and filth. As this grim proces- 
sion of camel riders passed before the sultan’s eyes, he was moved to deep- 
compassion and ordered them to be unloosed. Tents, clothing, perfume and 
a good repast were presented to them and the sultan drank wine in their com- 
pany. But the outward marks of affection and kindness only obscured from 
public gaze the punishment inflicted -upon the rebels. The disgraced and 
vanquished Chhaju was transported to Multan in a litter and was exposed 
to the vengeance of furious Arlcali Khan,"*® with a fate that can be better 
anticipated. The other accomplices of Chhaju, the proud amirs of Hindustan 


43. This appears to be ShamsSbad, Amir Khusrau says that the Sultan met 
Arkali Khan for the first time after the victory over Chhaju at Kabar. On the other 
hand, Badauni says tliat Arkali went towards Bahari and Kasam Kur which is called 
Shamsabad and from the next line it appears that he met his father here and pre- 
sented the captives, before him, Shamsabad is in Farrukhabad dt, 

44. Ruknuddin Kaikus, grandson of Balban was the ruler of Lakhnauti, in. 
691 A. H. A/, a Page 147, 

45. That Arkali was rash and hot tempered is attested both by Zia Barani- 
and Isami— T. F. P, 193 and F. S. 
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followed their master into a mysterious obscurity.^® 

The reduction of the chief rebels now set the sultan free to chastise the 
petty chiefs and brigands who infested that region. He destroyed the dense 
forests which were the natural haunts of the banditti, the tall trees were first 
cut down and then the secluded fastnessess of the robbers were assailed and 
broken down. Terrible punishment was inflicted upon the robbers of Tirwa,*'^ 
“when the Shah” says Amir Khusrau, “cut down this jungle, he created an 
earthquake in the walls of life, that is slaughtered many of the inhabitants.” 
His progress towards the east was markied by the extirpation of the robbers 
whom he suspended from boughs so “that they looked like the trees of 
wakwak.” 

The effective subjugation of the rebels and the suppression of the banditti 
restored security and peace into this region and the sultan returned to Delhi 
on Friday, Feb. 2, 1291.^® The triumphant and safe return of the sultan 
was made an occasion for public rejoicing and for nearly a month Siri aban- 
doned itself to merriment and festivity. 

Campaign Against Ranthambhor 

Rest was not long decreed to the Sultan, for a serious danger now 
menaced not merely his throne but the Muslim power in Hindustan. A 


46. What fate befell the other captives cannot be ascertained. Zia Barani 
praises at length Jalauddin’s leniency towards the rebels, mentioning only inci- 
dentally that Chhaju was sent to Multan with orders to be kept in surveillance, 
but to be provided with all possible comfort. The Sultan’s outward kindness took 
,his courtiers by surprise and Ahmad Chap indulged in a long homilly on the royal 

duty of punishing rebels, but the Sultan was not a fool. He could not set the 
rebels at large, but instead of immediately handing them over to the hangman, on 
their presentation before him, he sent at least the arch-rebel to Multan under the 
•care of Arkali who was noted for violence and haughtiness. What befell his accomp- 
lices is very difficult toi say. Zia Barani's panegyric lack candour, moreover, as his 
father was naib of Adkali Khan and an eminent Jalali Amir, his account of setting 
the captives at liberty cannot be credited with. Moreover, he was then very young, 
for on page 205, Zia Barani says that he was very young during the reign of Jala- 
luddin, he had completed the reading of the Quran and learnt to write the alpha- 
bets only. Zia Barani's statement about the Klialji's should be accepted with 
•great caution. 

47. There is a place of this name in the Farmkhabad dt. 25 miles s. s. e. 
•of Fathegarh. 

48. Elliot III, 539, S, P, 215, 218, ^ves a picture of dense forests. 

T - i r « 6 

I ^ i J O I ^ fcOljib i Q 1 j > 3 — i V * 

which translated into English would be “ He saw there a dense forest 
where many strife-mongers had sought ^dter. The trees raised their heads to 
the slcy, the branches had become intertwined with one another. The forest was 
filled with such darkness (by the density of. the trees), that even the animals 
found it difficult to move.” 

49. Cf. Elliot III, 450. 


formidable enemy had raised his head in Rajastan, the land of the Rajputs,, 
the home of chivalry and valour. This was the Chahamlana chief Hammira 
of Ranastambhapur, who ascending the throne in 1283 a.d.,“ 0 entered upon 
an aggressive military career and carried his victorious armies far and wide.s'^ 
Malwa was subdued, the whole of Rajastan (Rajputana) was overrun, his 
victorious standard being carried as far as Sakambhar-i®^ (Sambhar). The 
growth of this Rajput Power, within striking distance of Delhi which had 
twice hurled back the arms of Islam, naturally roused Jalaluddin to a lively 
sense of apprehension and without resting long on his laurels he marched forth 
with his army against the ChShamana king on Thursday, 21st March, 1291. 
Passing through Sohrait and Chandawal and cutting Rewari on the way he 
reached NamoL After resting and refreshing the army for sometime he struck 
in a south-easterly direction towards Bhiwana, suffering indescribable hard- 
ship on the way for want of water and fodder for the animals. The whole 
country, parched up and dry, presented an appearance of a mass of blazing, 
fire. The burning April sun had scorched up the whole country ; wells had 
dried up and vegetation had withered. As Amir Khusrau says, “ The earth 
was dry and in it not a blade of grass had sprung up anywhere suffocating 
with thirst and heat the army reached Bhiwana'^^ ^^d enlivened itself by the 
abundant water of the wells of the place. Here they loaded one hundred: 
camels with water and r«:ommenced their journey ; their way lay through: 
hills and valleys but the fatiguesi of the journey were relieved by the sight 
of the peacocks on both sides of the hills. After threading their way for two- 
weeks they reached the outskirts of Jhain, which was the key to the redoubt- 
able fortress of Ranastambhapur. Efforts were, therefore, directed to the 
occupation of Jhain. The recormaisance of the hills and of the fortress was 
entrusted to Kara Bahadur whose approach near the fortress with a body 
of archers was greeted by a sortie of the garrison next day, led by notable 
chiefs, such as, Malik Khurram aariz-i-mamalik, Malik Qutlugh Tigin,. 
Azam Mubarak, the Amir of Narnol, Ahmad and Mahmud Sarjandars and a 
few others, a large body of men dashed forward for an assault. They were 
obstinately opposed but the Rajput army was defeated and dispersed. Many 
were taken captives white others put to the sword as they broke away from, 
the field of action.®* The Rai with his men, took shelter in the fortress of 


50. Jnd. Ant. VIII, 64. Ranthambhor is 75 miles s. e. from Jaipur, 

51. Balvan stone inscription, jE". 7. XIX, P- 45-52. 

52. (1) Sambhar is distent about 100 miles and Ranthambhor 195 miles from 
Delhi. (2) That Sambhar acknowledged the sway of Hammir is also attested by 
a Sanskrit work, ‘ Sdrangadhafchpaddhati, Sarangadhara's grandfather Raghava- 
deva was a courtier of Hammir. F. N. P. 1099, ( Dynastic History of Northern' 
India, II. By H. C. Ray.). 

53. A town in Bharatpur State. 

54. Amir Khursau mentions that seventy Hindus were Idlled and forty wounded 
in the first encounter. This number seems to be exaggerated from the manner of 
tlie description. 
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Ranthambhor.ss A large amount of spoUs fell into the hands of the Muslim 
army and the victory was solemnly celebrated by the distribution of gold 
and robes of honour. Three days after, the sultan made a trimphant entry 
into Jhain and fixed up his residence in the private apartments of the palace. 

The rich ornamented carvings on the pillars and the exquisite painting 
on the walls struck the sultan with utter astonishment while the excellent 
wood carvings and the smooth glossy plaster on the walls, refracting the 
image of the person beholding it, aroused his warm appreciation. 

Jalaluddin visited the temples of the place “ which were ornamented with 
elaborate work in gold and silver,” but their beauty and grandeur only whetted 
the fury of the iconoclasts, who had acquired “ from the law of the Koran an 
immortal hatred to all graven images and all relative worship.” They set 
fire to the holy sanctuaries and destroyed them to their very foundations. 
Their unconquerable repugnance to idols subjected two images of Brahma 
“each weighing more than a thousand to the worst vengeance. 

They were broken to pieces and their fragments distributed amongst the men 
to be thrown before the Jama Masjid at the capital in order to be trodded 
by the "Faithful”.®'^. 

The reduction of Jhain opened the way to the far-famed fortress of 
Hammir, situated on the eminence of a rock, and isolated by deep and im- 
passable ravines on all sides. The Aravalli ranges extend their spurs and 
encompass the rocky fortress rendering it almost impregnable. This natural 
fortification strengthened by works of human art easily bade defiance to the 
sultan of Delhi. 

After the capture of Jhain, active preparations were set on foot for the 
siege of this fortress. Orders were issued for the construction of redoubts 
and sinking of tunnels, but a careful* reconnaisance of the fort personally by 
the sultan and a vivid realisation of the dangers and difficulties of a prolonged 
siege damped his spirits and persuaded him to abandon the fortress to itself."® 

Repelled from this place the muslim army was let loose in the neighbour- 
hood to spread terror and devastation. One column under Ahmad Sarjandar 
crossed the Chambal, another under Mubarak Barbak was detached towards 
the Banas, while the third party under malik Jandarbak Ahmad carried their 
ravages “ from the hills of Lara to the borders of Mara”. The column under 
Ahmad Sarjandar proceeded in the course of their raid as far as the Kuwari,®^ 


55. A. K. states that the Rai frightened summoned his general Gurdon Saini at 
the head of 10,000 Rawats to fight. 

56. Pei-sian maund may correspond to Indian seer in this case. 

57. r. F. P. F. S. P. Amir Khusrau, EuoiT III, P. 540. 

58. Barani conceals the retreat of the Sultan, his father’s patron by fulsome 
panegyrics (T. F. P. 214). It may be pointed out that his 'cointemporary Afif 
similarly hides Sultan Firttz Tughlaq’s retreat from Lakhnauti under the convenient 
plea of his aversion to ^ed the blood of the Mus^hnans. Afif P. 119 {Tarikh-i- 
Firuz ShaM). 

59. An affluent of the Ganges passing through the Gwalior territory. By 


scattered a Rajput force and then rejoined the sultan on the bank of the 
Chambal. Laden with an enormous booty the army turned towards the capital 
and passing by Bayana, reached Delhi in time to celebrate the second anni- 
versary of the Sultan on Monday, June 3, 1291.®'’ The preoccupation of the 
Delhi sultan in the east and the south now offered an excellent opportunity 
to the Mongol hordes to repeat their raids into Hindustan. 

Campaign Against the Mongols 

In 1292 A.J). Abdullah, grandson of Hulagu, Ilkhan of Persia swept 
into the Punjab with a countless army and pushed on a:s far as Sunam,®i 13 
miles east of Saraana, ( Patiala State ) ravaging and plundering all the way. 
Hindustan lay exposed to the barbarian invaders. To ward off the serious 
menace the sultan marched forth with a large army headed by Malik 
Khamush ; and by a succession of uninterrupted marches he overtook 
the Mongols in the vicinity of Sunara. The Delhi army took its stand by a 
small stream and viewed the enemy from a distance ; encounters 'between the 
vanguards of the contending armies were indecisive. At length, the Mongols 
anxious to draw matters to a conclusion, crossed the river and reformed them- 
selves in battle array. Both sides brawled and shouted and then came to clash. 
Attired with coats of mail and steel helmet, armed with mace, spears and 
arrows the Delhi army 30,000 strong flung itself upon the “ accursed enemy” 
but could not break their centre (Qalabgha) where the Mongols coiled them- 
selves up ,®2 The indecisive issue of the contest®® and the consequent suspense 
and perplexity made both the combatants eager for peace. Negotiations were 
opened and a treaty was concluded by which the Mongols under Abdulla eva- 
cuated India while Ulghu, grandson of Jengiz Khan with many commanders 
of thousands and centurions were allowed to stay in India.®^ They embraced 


crossing the river the Delhi army did not penetrate into Malwa but only into 
Gwalior. {Medieval India, P. 184). 

60. That Ranthambhor expedition took place in this year i,s attested by the 
unimpeachable testimony of Amir Kliusrau, Elliot III, P. 543, who completed his 
Ghurrat-ul-Kamal in the very year only seventeen days after the return of the 
Sultan to the capital June 20, 1291. The date given in, Zia Barani 689 a..h and 
followed by Nizamuddin. 

61. T.F. P.T. P. 218, F.S. P. 205, give the name of the place Barram. As- Zia 
Barani says that a river separated the two armies and as a small rivulet, flows by 
the side of Sunam, (Renell’s Memoir of Map of Hindustan, p. 74) we may not 
be mistaken in writing Sunam, F. S. also says that the Mongols crossed the Indus, 
V. 4005. Rauzat-ut-Tahirin P. 381. Buhra Buhar Library Ms says that they raided 
Lahore and the Punjab. 

62. F. S. P, 203. 

63. This is testified to by TJF., P, 218, F,S, P. 204. But Zia Barani’s state- 
ment that the army of Islam became victorious in these encounters ( repeated also, 
in C.H. 1. P. 95 ) is very diffiailt to accept, for the Mongol vanguard* would not 
have ventured to cross the river and assail their enemies, in case of their defeat, 

64. Isami says ( P. 208-10 ) that unable to pierce the enemy's centre, the Delhi 
army returned to their camp but after a quarter of the next night had passed, 
strangely the Mongols retreated. If the Mongols retreated, why should the Sultan 
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Islam and the alliance concluded with them was cemented by the marriage 
of sultan’s daughter to Ulghu. The Mongols came to Delhi, were settled in 
the neighbouring villages and their profession of Islam gained them the name 
of nau-mussalmans (new Muslims This treaty with Abdullah and the 
establishment of a close relationship between Ulghu and the Delhi monarch 
stands as a striking instance of the coolness and prudence of the sultan. It is 
of a piece with his policy of clemency towards the accomplices of Chhaju. ' 
His true interest and necessity alike forbade a hazardous war with the Mon- 
gols. Victory would secure no lasting benefit ; defeat, on the other hand would 
be the signal for the uprising of the quiescent Ghiyasi amirs and the insubordi- 
nation of the turbulent elements. The sultan’s prudence and the foresight alike 
were soon proved to the hilt. His retreat last year from the fortress of Ran- 
thambhor and his pre-occupation with the Mongols encouraged the restless 
elements, and he was once more compelled to take up arms. 

Expeditim agcdnst Mmdawar, 1292 a.d. 

Leaving Arkali Khan in charge of the capital the sultan proceeded 
to Mandawar®® at the head of his army and reached the place in 
the evening. At night the fatigued army chiefs refreshed themselves 
by drinking wine. The chiefs Mughlati, Harnumar Sarjandar, Malik 
Mubarak shikar Beg-Ghiyasi, met together in Tajuddin’s camp, in a drinking 
bout, and in the wine drinker’s paradise they indulged in a vainglorious 
seditious talk. They charged the sultan with lack of stern vindictiveness, 
mistook his policy of peace and clemency for temerity and imbecility and 
talked of substituting the aged monarch by either rash Tajuddin or head- 
strong Ahmad Chap. This news was conveyed by Tajuddin’s brother FaMir- 
uddin Kuji, to tlie sultan who kept up strict vigilance during the night. 


conclude peace with them and allow them to settle in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, constituting a perpetual menace to the city. The fact is, the Sultan find- 
ing it beyond his strength to beat them completely concluded peace with them. 

65. Zia Barani states p. 172 that the vanguard of the Delhi army became 
victorious, many Mughals were put to the sword and one or two commanders of 
thousands and several courtiers were taken captive and presented before the Sultan. 
Ultimately the messengers on both ades began negotiations. This combined with 
Isami’s version p. 205-7 leave little room for doubt that the Delhi army did not 
obtain any decisive victory, but merely held its own. ' In case of Sultan’s decisive 
victory, Zia Barani would not have adopted so mild a tone in the narration of his 
patron’s triumph. (Cf. the abusive epitoets hurled against Chhaju’s men.) More- 
over, the Sultan would not have condescended to offer his daughter in marriage 
in case of his victory. Accordingly the statement made in C. H. I. p. 95 that 
the advanced guard of the invaders suffered a severe defeat and they readily agreed 
to the King’s terms would require revision, 

66. Mandawar has been mistaken Iot Mandu, but it was beyond Jalaluddin’a 

strength to go as far as Mandu. Haihrair remained unsubdued, whereas, Samar- 
Singh of Mewar, 1287-99 A.D. and Saraantsingh of Jaloi* held sway about this time 
blocking the approaches to Mandu. {Rajputm Museum Repmt, 1923, p. 3.) 
This Mandawar appears to be in Bijnaur dL a . 
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When the morning broke the nobles were summoned to a public darbar. As 
the aforesaid nobles took to their seats, the sultan stared at them and 
when they were presented before him, his angry countenance and blood- 
shot eyes smote the culprits. He stung them by harsh words of reproach 
and then visited his displeasure upon them by dismissal from their present 
posts and immediate transfer to distant iqtas. Mughlati was sent to Badaun, 
Malik Mubarak to Bhatinda and Malik Hamumar was punished with the de- 
privation of his office of Sarjandar.®^ An additional decree forbidding them 
to visit the capital for one year completed their cup of humiliation.®® 

Freed from anxiety, the sultan set himself to the task of subduing 
Mandawar. The Delhi army attacked the place and a single assault brought 
the rebels down to their knees. After the reduction of this place the Delhi 
army returned to the capital. 

Sayyidi Mmla. 

Soon after (1293 a.d. ?) Delhi became the scene of grim tragedy which 
tarred the Sultan’s fair name with a lasting infamy. During the reign 
of Sultan Balban, an ascetic named Sayyidi Maula, had wandered to 
Ajudhan®® from Persia and enlisted himself as disciple of Sheikh Farid Ganj 
Shakar. Later on, he transfered himself to Delhi and took up his abode 
on the bank of the Jamuna. Here he lived in proverty and simplicity prac- 
tising austerities ; a very abstemious diet of bread made of flour appeased 
his hunger ; no servant or handmaid was needed for his services. A garment 
and a wrapper satisfied his requirements of clothing. In the seclusion of his 
cloister he repeated five daily prayers but abstained from joining the Friday 
assembly prayer. His simplicity and poverty, piety and austerity drew many 
follower to his side. During the feign of Jalaluddin his eldest son Khan 
Khanan and a number of disgraced Ghiyasi amirs became his discples. The 
wealth and offering which his followers lavished upon their master enabled 
him to build a magnificent rest house which provided shelter and food to 
travellers both by land and water. Attracted by the fame of his charity, 
high and low flocked at his gate, and huge quantities of flour, meat, sugar 
and sugar-candy’'® were required daily to feed the multitude of hungry and 

67. T, M. P. T. p, 64-5, M. T. P. 169, says, on reaching the news of treachery 
of a few Ghiyasi amirs, he sent them off to various iqtas. 

68. T. F. T. p. 192, Zia Barani turns the whole episode into a story of Arabian 
night’s entertainment. He only says that the sultan reprimanded them and 
witty Nasarat Sabah intervened and indulged in a humourous speech on which the 
Sultan’s eyes became filled with tears and he pardoned them all forbidding them 
to visit Delhi for one year. The Persian extract is indeed entertaining. T. F.'s 
statement p. 220, that there were two expeditions against Jhain admits of no- 
doubt ; but from the description it appears that the 2nd expedition was merely a 
plundering raid, intended to overawe the Rajputs. M. T, also supports it, 173, 

69. The word is wrongly written “Sidi.” *1^- 

70. At present known as Pak Pattan in the Montogomery Dt. Punjab, 
(30"-21,'' 73“-26') Zia Barani, p, 208 says that 2000 Mds. of flour, 500 goats (skinned 
off), 300 Mds. of sugar, 300 Mds. of sugar-candy were required daily. 
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poor and to offer morsels to the curious sp^AatoisJ! 

His boundless liberality and indiscriminate charity dazed all people who 
ascribed to him miraculous powers but these lavish gifts and association with 
amirs became the cause of his ruination; a cruel destiny had dragged him 
to a course against which his master Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakar had fore- 
warned him. The voice of rumour brought to the sultan’s ears his extra- 
ordinary power of working miracles ; designing courtiers circulated the news 
of his fabulous wealth and nocturnal meetings with the amirs. The priests 
of other religious orders, envious of his fame and popularity, indulged in 
machinations. So, when the sultan came back from Mandawar, the news of 
an alleged conspiracy formed by Sasryid-i-Maula with a few amirs, e.g. Qazi 
Jalal Kashani, Qazi Urdu, Baranjtan Kotwal, Hatia Paik kindled his wrath. 
The Maula and his principal associates were apprehended but when they 
were brought before the sultan, they made, vehement protestations of their 
innocence. At length, the Sultan pronounced the judgment of ordeal by fire 
to test their guilt. A big crowd assembled at Baharpur to see the awful 
scene ; the Sultan himself pitched his tents there ; the priests and theologians 
also crowded at the spot. A fire was kindled and the darwesh Sayyidi Maula 
was brought near the flames. The Sultan then invoked the judgment of 
the Ulemas (theologians) on the matter but with one voice they declared 
the ordeal inconsistent with the injunctions of religion and banned it ; the 
fire was extinguished but the accomplices of Maula were sentenced to varying 
degrees of punishment. Jalal Kashani was transfered to Badaun with 
office of Qazi ; many, of the nobles were banished toi distant parts ; on the 
other hand, Hatia Paik was smitten to death with the repeated blowsi of a 
mace, while the son of Targhi was trodden to death under the feet of an 
elephant. After the sentence was passed upon the principal associates, the 
pious Maula bound with fetters was brought before the Sultan. A parley 
ensued between him and the saint but the latter’s guilt could not be proved. 
At this, the Sultan turned towards Abubakr Tusi, the chief of the Qalandari 
sect and burst out in rage crying, “Are there none of the darweshes here 
who can avenge me on this tyrant.” Immediately a qalandar named Bhari 
sprang up and slashed the Darwesh several times with a razor; another 
tore off'*’^ his beard up to the chin and thrust the big sack-sewing needles 
into the sides of abdomen. The saint smarting under the tormenting pain re- 
mained seated. Pieces of stone lying about were then flung on his head. The 
heart-rending scene terminated when, at a signal from Arkali Khan, a furious 
elephant rode over the sacred person of the Darwesh and smashed him to 
pieces.^3 brutal murder of the holy man was followed by a dust storm 

71. Our historian Zia Barani says that he went one day to the Khanqah and 
obtained grace by eating a morsel, 

71^ Zia Barani, p. 209, AHibar-ul-Akhiyar, p. 73. 

72. The word used in T. M. p. 66 is (-*1 i} whidi should 

not be translated as “ ^ving off ” as K. K. BAsP does, Eng. Trans, p, 63. 

73. The a(x:ount is given in T*. F. p. 20STi2, T. M. p. 170, E. S. p. 235, T. M, 
p. 65-67. Dr. Iswari Prasad says {Medieval India p, 183) that the superstition of 
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which darkened the horizon and, popular prejudice and superstition saw in 
it the manifestation of God’s wrath 

A greater calmity befell Hindustan this year. Utter want of rainfall 
dried up the lands and rendered cultivation impossible. The result was the 
outbreak of a terrible famine ; corn became very dear, one ser of wheat sold 
at a jital. Scarcity extended as far as the Siwalik hills and people unable to 
endure the pangs of hunger, died in hundreds or drowned themselves in the 
waters of the Jumna. The famine raged for two successive years, rainfall 
being extremely scanty even in the second year ; efforts were made by the 
sultan to alleviate the distress by the distribution of accumulated grains, but 
this was utterly inadequate to cope with the magnitude of the terrible 
distress. 

Second Expedition Agcmst Rmthamhhor, 1293 A.D. 

It was not long after the execution of Sayyidi Maula that the Sultan 
undertook another expedition against Ranthambhor.^® Rana Hammir’s auda- 
city had not been curbed. His insolence drew the Delhi army again to Rajastan. 
But this expedition, too, was a failure. The Rana remained secure in his 
fastness ; and after considerable loot and idol breaking, the army came back 
to Delhi. 

Almddin’s Expedition against Bhilsa. 1293 A.D. ? and against Devagiri 1295 a.d. 

Just at this time the whole of central India was stirred by a bold march 
of Alauddin Khalji across mid-India to Bhilsa. Alauddin, whose original 
name was Garshasp, had been appointed to Kara after the victory over Malik 
Chhaju. His situation at the eastern frontier of the Khalji kingdom had en- 
abled him to carry his raids to Bihar and to distant Lakhnauti. In 1293 A.D.? 
he made a bolder raid across the petty Hindu kingdoms of Central India 
into Bhilsa, where he seized enormous booty including two bronze idols. 
Placed on wheeled carriages they were sent to Delhi where they were ac- 
corded the approved seat in front of the Badaun gate. All these daring raids 
of Alauddin were soon eclipsed by a more maginficent exploit. Secluded by 
the chains of the Vindhyas and the Satpura ranges, the Maratha kingdom 
of Devagiri was carrying on its self-contained existence, heedless of the great 
changes that were at work in the north. This self-complacency was now 


age ranged itself an the king’s side. This is not correct, for the Ulemas banned 
the ordeal and declared that the evidence of one man was not sufficient to establidi 
the guilt. — Zia Barani. P.T P. 211, 

74. T. M. p. 67 says that at the order of the Sultan, a pit, 10 yds long and 
3 yds broad was dug ; a fire was kindled and the remaining adlrerents of the Maula 
were ordered to be thrown into the pit, but at the intercession of Arkali Khan their 
lives were spared. This is also indirectly supported by Badauni p. 172. 

The Sultan was not after all the milk of human kindness as he is portrayed to 
be by Zia Barani. 

75, Zia Barani says that the expedition was sent for the second time against 
Jhain which was laid waste. It is needless to point out tliat Rantharabhor was 
his real objective. This is correctly pointed out by much maligned Badauni who 
did not copy Zia Barani like Nizamuddin Ahmad, M. T. p. ,172. 
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broken for the first time by the lances of Muslim soldiery under Alauddin. 
His last success against Bhilsa earned for him the title of ariz-i-mamalik, and 
the augmentation of his fief by the incorporation of Oudh. Reward and 
success alike stimulated his ambition to seize the throne of his uncle and 
launched him on a most brilliant exploit and a spectacular adventure. 

The prospect of booty secured the sultan’s permission for an expedition 
to Chanderi and the suspension of the payment of the arrears of revenue 
for Kara and Oudh. Fresh levies were recruited with the surplus money 
and Alauddin started on the expedition with a picked body of several thou- 
sand horsemen^® in 1295 a.d. leaving Ala-ul-Mulk, his deputy in Kara. 
Threading his way through the deep forests of Central India, he first dashed 
on Ellichpur. Either from powerlessenss or supine indifference the Hindu 
chiefs did not impede his march.’’^ Refreshing his army at Ellichpur in 
Berar, he continued his march and with a startling suddenness flung his 
troops on Lasura. Fortune favoured Alauddin for king Ramdev’s son San- 
karadeva had gone out at this time on an expedition with the bulk of his 
troops. The king was taken completely by surprise but he was determined 
not to yield ground without a struggle. The appearance of a strange 
enemy, the intrepidity and sudd^iness of their attack and the absence of 
an effective army threw Rai Kanhan, (probably) the king’s minister into 
despair. But the reproachful words of the Raja lashed Kanhan to fury; 
with a hastily improvised arhiy and stimulated to vigorous action by two 
Amazons^® who put on cuiras and armour Kanhan rode forth and took his 


76. Ferishta (N. K. Press p. 97) does not give the exact number. He says 
that it conasted of 7CXX) to 8000 men. 

77. Following Ferishta all the historians including C. E. I. p. 96 of India have 
repeated that Alauddin was allowed to pass through the intervening territory bet- 
ween Kara and Devagiri, as he gave out that he was a discontented nobleman going 
to seelc service at Rajamahendri. In the words of Ferishta himself Alauddin carried 
with him an army of 7 to 8 thousand men. Does any discontented nobleman ever 
seelc service with a well-equipped force of eight thousand men ? Taking for granted 
that he be-fooled all the decadent kings of the once powerful kingdoms, e.g., the 
Chandellas of Jejakabhukti, the Chahamanas of Javalipur it seems in-explicable 
why should he seek ser\dce with the king of Rajamahendri? Ferishta, of course, 
says that he drew his information from a contemporary work Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. but 
that work is no longer extant and his reference to a contemporary work merely can- 
not allow us to accept cock and bull stories, e.g., the story of sacks of salt which 
were taken to be sacks of com and brought inside the fortress ; As the siege con- 
tinued, foodstuffs became scarce, when, to utter surprise, it was discovered that the 
sacks contained salt and not corn. Were not the soldiers supplied with food by a 
department or at least by a body appointed for the purpose ? Taking it for granted 
tliat all was in confusion, had the men lost their head to such an extent that tliey 
would not perceive them to be sacks of com, even at the time when they were 
stored up ? But strangely enough, even this gossip has found place in a work like 
the Cambridge History of India, p, 96. 

78. F. S. P. 224-25, 228 is eloquent in praising the valour of the two heroines 
who led vigorous dharges on the Muslim ariny* verses 4374-93, (U few lines are 
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Stand at Lasura twelve miles off from the capital Devagiri, to resist the 
progress of the Muslim army. The battle was fought obstinately; under 
the terrible charge of the Marathas, Alauddin’s army reeled and fell back 
but they held their ground, and when the wave of Maratha onset subsided, 
Alauddin’s men resumed the offensive and scattered the Marathas. 

The defeat of the army compelled Ramdeva to shut himself up in the 
citadel and the Muslim army ranged at large. The land of the Marathas 
abounded with all good things; peaceful cultivation and trade had accumu- 
lated riches in every house. As the historian Isami says, in his Fatuh-us-sala- 
tin, “Houses were filled with gold, silver and perfume, fine clothing was 
abundant; the women possessed unequalled charm and delicacy ; their body 
from head to feet was wrapped up with ornaments.”^® The hapless people 
were now exposed to the cruelties of the Muslim soldiery while their king 
remained besieged in the fort and the heir-apparent engaged in a distant 
theatre of war. In this extremity Ramdeva opened negotiations for peace and 
offered to purchase cessation of hostilities on promise of a huge quantity of 


quoted here as they are very interesting.) 

oh i - i'CV i 
iA* ^5 A,- caZ.aC dj^y^ Ju jl.:.! - tfVo 
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Translated into English, it means I heard at this time there were two women 
very capable in warfare; when the Turks crossed the frontier, both of them offered 
help to Rai Kanhan; these brave women were like tigresses in ferocity. Simul- 
taneously they made an assault on the Turks ; discharged many arrows ; the soldiers 
(of Alauddin) became surprised at their valour." 
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Sir Jadunath Sarkar points out in his LiU of Sivafi p, 4 (3rd edition) die 
causes of Maharastra’s wonderful prosperity, though of a later age. "Across this 
rugged tract lay all the routes from the ocean poirt of our western coast to the 
rich capitals and marts of centml Peccan etc/' 
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wealth and the hand of his daughter meanwhile the war in which prince 
Shankar had been engaged was over and the proud prince of Mabarastra 
turned towards his country, determined to avenge the disgrace. 
He flung aside the treaty and challenged Alauddin to a fresh 
trial of strength. The brave Muslim chieftain who had led his 
army from the northern plains to the rugged Deccan plateau was not 
the man to shrink from war and buy a hasty retreat. A long, almost inter- 
minable distance separated him from his base at Kara ; echoes of his perilous 
march to the Deccan had reached his uncle, the sultan of Delhi and excited 
his anger. But the extremity of the situation, particularly their experience of 
' first encounter with the Maratha army called forth all the energies of the 

muslims ; they deteimined to conquer or die®^ in a foreign land. Directing 
Nasrat Khan to the siege of the fortress where Ramdev lay confined, Alauddin 
hastened to fight at the head of a tiny force against the countless army under 
Shankardev. With an overwhelming superiority in numbers, the Marathas 
f fought with the confidence of victory and assailed the Muslim army from all 

I sides. The repeated assaults distracted the small body of men who were com- 

pelled to fall back and the battle was about to end in a stampede when the 
Muslim army was unexpectedly reinforced by the reserve of one thousand 
men left under Nasrat Klran. This small relieving band was mistaken by the 
Marathas for a large reinforcement and victory which was in their grasp was 
soon turned into a rout ; Alauddin shrank from the pursuit of the enemy and 
' strengthened the siege. The renewed defeat and the scarcity of provision in 

' the fort of Devagiri made the Marathas again eager for peace; and they 

I 80. F. S. P. 228 says that Raja Ramdeva also consented to offer his daughter 

but though Amir Khusrau does not make any reference to this episode in the narra- 
tion of his patron’s campaign in Deogir in his Khazain-ul-fatuh, F, S’s account is 
f confirmed by Wassaf per text, p. 312. 

I 81. The valour of the two unnamed Amazons of Maharastra particularly struck 

r the enemy, F. S. says “ when the women overpower the men, it is not known 

f how powerful the men would be ; let us swear anew that when we strike the 

,1' , : enemy. 

; We shall not turn our head, though we might die, 

We turn the shield to our face this time ; 

I The skin we shall take off from every Hindu 

! The country of Maratha we shall lay waste 

I ij And when the force of the Hindus will be oveipowered 

I The entire country of Maratha we shall hold 

) The Persian, text is given here which is very interesting. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ajfkj « t i • r 

J. ^ - i 1 • I 

82. F. S. P, 228 says that Shankar had a vast array of 5 lacs cavalry and 10 
thousand infantry and eight elephants. TWs figure is not credible but is a testi- 
mony to the immense superiority of the Marathas in numbers. 
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bought it by the surrender of immense wealth to the Muslim general. Making 
allowance for the exaggeration of Muslim historians, it may be said that tens 
of maunds of gold, silver, emeralds, diamonds and saphires, a considerable 
quantity of silken fabric and a crowned umbrella inset with jewels came into 
the possession of Alauddin, and the peace was further cemented by the mar- 
riage of Raja Ramdev’s daughter to Alauddin.^^a 

The news of this brilliant triumph and the capture of abundant wealth 
floated across the bazars to Delhi and caused a flutter in the court. The 
sultan was now on the wrong side of seventy and thoughts of succession to 
his throne naturally crossed his mind ; his eldest son Khan Khanan was 
dead, his second son Arkali Khan was rash and impetuous. He had quarrelled 
with him and gone back to Multan without his permission ; his youngest 
son Qadr Khan, married to a daughter of Kaiqubad was the favourite of 
his mother Queen Malika Jehan who exercised great influence over the 
sultan’s mind. The prospect of a disputed succession, of a mpture between 
Arkali and Qadr Khan supported by his mother, agitated his mind.^^ 

The uneasiness of the Sultan was aggravated to a climax by his nephew’s 
ambitious movements and designs. He was a valiant warrior and a great 
commander of men. His generalship, campaigns against Bihar and Lakh- 
nauti had carried his name far and wide. But his success and exploits had 
set his aunt and mother-in-law, queen Malika Jehan against him. She tor- 
mented Alauddin with many insults and injuries.®® But the latter was abso- 
lutely helpless against her machinations ; for his uncle sultan Jalaluddin was 
completely under the influence of his queen. The hostility of his aunt and 
the sultan’s subservience to her wishes naturally alienated his feelings from 
them and drove him to counteract his aunt’s schemes by military preparations. 
Alauddin raised and trained a large body of troops at Kara and his distant 
campaigns at their head bade fair to make him a formidable rival for the 
throne of Ddhi. 

The prospect of the succession of Jalaluddin’s sons to the throne was 
thus clouded by Alauddin’s exploits. At the news of his nephew’s bold march 
83. Perish ta says p, 96 (N. K. Press, lith. copy) that 600 mds. of gold (not 
pearls as Briggs translates p. 320), seven maunds of pearls, two maunds of jewels 
gems, saphires, diamond, emerald, 1000 maunds of silver and 4000 pieces of silken 
cloth, and other kinds of valuables which are beyond 'description, Isami also says 
p. 228 that countless gold, diamonds etc. came into Alauddin’s possepion. 

The wealth of Devagiri is also attested by Zia Barani for he says “Alauddin 
brought with him such enormous quantities of gold, silver, jewels and pearls that 
tliough more than two generations have passed since then and much has been spent 
after the changes of the crown a large part of these elephants, jewels, pearls and 
other articles still remains in the treasury of Dellii, 

83“^ F. S. 228, 365, Wassaf, 312. 84. T. F. p. 193 f. 20. 

The Sultan’s unfavourable opinion against his son is expressed in the words of 
Zia Barani, on page 193, Addressing the Amirs Jalaluddin said “ If he (Arkali) 
hears all that you say and think, he will not leave you alive and will do you 
mischief in a hundred ways.” If I forbid him a hundred times he will not pay 
heed to it. 

85. T. F. P. 185, P. 221-23, Zub<^t-ut-tawarikh (I. 0.) folio 20., M. T. P. 174. 
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to Devagiri, the sultan became seriously concerned and about May 1326 he 
moved to Gwalior with his court to watch his nephew’s movements who had 
carried his army to the Deccan. There a meeting of the council of his advisem 
was summoned and the course of action to be adopted against the bold, adven- 
turous nephew was hotly discussed, but opinions were sharply divided. 
His nephew (sister's son) Ahmad Chap advocated stern measures and the 
capture of the entire spoils of the Deccan campaign on the latter’s way 
to Kara. “ Elephants and wealth when held in great abundance ” said 
Ahmad Chap “ are the caus« of much strife ; whoever acquires them becomes 
intoxicated and inflated so that he can not distinguish his hands from feet/’s'^ 

Malik Fakhruddin, on the other hand, recommmded moderation. Armed 
opposition to Alauddin at this stage would, in his opinion, drive him either 
into the arms of the sultan’s enemies or into unknown quarters. Matters 
could be more effectively settled with him on his safe return to Kara ; “ If any 
symptom of rebellion becomes visible,” said the boastful malik, “a single 
assault of His Majesty’s forces would turn him completely upside down.”®’^ 
The counsel of moderation commended itself to the sultan and after stay- 
ing for some time at Gwalior, he returned to the capital.®® 

Soon after Alauddin came back to Kara laden with a vast quantity of 
spoils, elephants and horses. He realised that his bold expedition and resound- 
ing victory had caused great sensation in Delhi court and excited suspicion 
in the mind of his uncle, the sultan of Delhi. He, therefore, did not present 
himself at the court of the latter but addressed letters couched in mild and 
apologetic terms. 

Meanwhile other events occurred which deepened mutual suspicion. One 
of Alauddin’s amirs Malik Khitab had rebelled and sought protection with 
the sultan’s youngest son Qadr Khan. Alauddin was already conscious of 
his ov;n guilt, hlis expedition to the Deccan in transgression of the sultan’s 
order coupled with the delay in the presentation of spoils verged on rebdlion. 
Moreover, when he found that the Delhi court, particularly Qadr Khan, the 
protege of his dire enemy Malika Jehan, was harbouring his enemy, he became 


86. Rauzat-ut-Tahirin — (Buhar Library) says also that Ahmad Chap suggest- 
ed that all his elephants and paraphernalia ^ould be taken away from him so that 
he may not have the power to resist. {Rauzat ut Tahirin, Ms p. 381). Zia Barani 
says that Ahmad Chap administered a long lecture. T. F. 224, The substance 
is only given here "Riches and sedition go together ; It would be wise in my 
opinion that your majesty should march with all speed and proceed to Chanderi to 
intercept and block his way.” This urunistakeably shows that the Sultan and his 
courtiers were apprehending the rebellion of Alauddin. 

87. Zia Barain says T. F. p, 227 that the Sultan discussed with his courtiers 
the steps to be adopted against Alauddin. But from p. 229 onwards, the chief theme 
of his narrative is the xmcle’s blind infatuation for his nephew. This is a glaring 
consistency and brings out the want of candour in his narrative, particularly of 
Jalaiuddin's reign. 

88. Rauzat-ut-Tahirin (Buhar Library Ms) tells us that Alauddin sent his 
brother to the sultan entreating the latter to go back to Belhi whereupon be 
would offer the elephants and valuables to him. 
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apprehensive of his own safety. He therefore fastened two strings to' his 
bow. On the one hand he sought to placate the sultan by frequent dispatch 
of messages. On the other hand, he offered endless solicitations to the sultan 
to come and bless him by a personal interview, otherwise he would march 
out into some remote corner of Lakhnauti where he would be safe from the 
attacks of the Delhi army. Jalaluddin in his turn too,, sought to entice his 
nephew to Delhi by soft and smooth words. He wrote a letter with his 
own hand as a mark of deep affection and forwarded it to Kara through 
the hands of two courtiers Malik Imad-ul-mulk and Ziauddin Mushrif. The 
return of the ambassadors was delayed®^ and as time bided and no sign ap- 
peared of Alauddin’s movement, it became increasingly clear to the sultan that 
Alauddin would not be deluded by kind words and would neither wait on him 
nor present the spoils of the Devagiri campaign.^® The sultan was thrown 
on the horns of a dilemma ; he would either extend the hand of good-will 
and friendship and convince his nephew of the sincerity of his intentions by 
a personal talk or he would take up the sword and smash the rebel of Kara. 
Both the courses were open to grave risks, the first alternative would impair 
the royal majesty and throw him into a grave personal risk. The second one, 
on the other hand, would plunge the Khalji into a civil war, imperilling the 
succession not merely of his sons but the very existence of their rule. States- 
manlike considerations, therefore, dictated that he should take the risk of a 
visit to his nephew, win his heart by a personal talk and then bring him back 
to Delhi. 

Jalaluddin accordingly sent his nephew and son-in-law, Almas Beg, 
Alauddin's brother with the happy tidings of his immediate state visit to Kara. 
Ahmed Chap, nephew and confidant of the Sultan was ordered to proceed on 


89. The Eng. trans. of T, M. mistranslates a passage. The Persian extract is 
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It should be translated thus “Alauddin delayed them.” Again Malik Rihan 
sent a memorial to the sultan saying that Malik Alauddin has been seized with 
panic, he should be comforted and Muhammad Khitab who had rebelled against 
Alauddin and had found protection with Qadr KIran, should be sent in chains to 
him so that Malik Alauddin’s decatfulness might be revealed. 

90, r. F, p. 229 indirectly supports it, T. M. p. 68, Rauzat-ut-Tahhin, p, 38. 
F. S. p. 232. 

A contemporary work Tazjiyat-ul-amsar (Buhar Library Ms.) by Abdullah 
of Shiraz though written at a great distance from the scene of these events makes 
veiy' significant remarks “ when Malik Firuz heard of this victory he sent an 
envoy to communicate the expression of his pleasure and congratulation of the 
victory and invited him. These invitations were frequently repeated and as often 
declined till a suspicion of his rebellion arose and induced Malik Firuz to advance 
against him with an array." 
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land at the head of ani army while he himself embarked on a barge attended 
by personal following and one thousand brave horsemen (T. F. 231). 

The royal barge attended by a well-accountred military escort fast glided 
down the river and reached Kara. The long-deferred interview between the 
uncle and the nephew was now to take place. As the barge slowly approached, 
the royal standard became visible from a distance whereupon Alauddin sent 
his brother Almas Beg with a large amount of jewels captured during the last 
war but he did not personally appear before the sultan. The latter was sur- 
rounded by a large body of mounted escort and accompanied by a large army. 
A visit to the sultan’s camp, even well-attended, was fraught with grave risk 
to his life ; it was not, a cordial meeting between the old uncle and the young 
nephew after a long period of separation but an interview’ to heal up a deep 
misunderstanding between the lordly ruler of Hindustan and the offending 
amir of Kara. Almas Beg presented the jewels before the sultan who 
became pleased with them but he became disappointed at the absence of 
Alauddin and enquired of Almas Beg saying “how is it that Malik 
Alauddin is not coming?” Almas Beg replied “ Alauddin has become 
panicy at the sight of the royal army.” He therefore entreated that His 
Majesty should proceed personally leaving the army behind and comfort him. 
Jalaluddin’s courtiers vehemently urged against this propc^al but their protests 
were of no avail. The sultan had already reckoned the pros and cons and 
made up his mind ; surrounded by a number of trusted men e.g. Khurram 
Wakildar, Malik Fakhmddin Kuji, Malik Jamaluddin Abul-Maali, Nasimd- 
din Kuhrami, Ikhtiyaruddin, naib-i-wakildar, the sultan ventured on the 
hazardous journey.®^ It was the auspicious month of Ramzan. As the July sun 
reclined to the west, the royal barge weighed anchor and slowly moved to- 
wards the opposite bank of the river. A place had been selected for the inter- 
view where Alauddin was to appear and present the courtiers an offering. 
Ploughing the swelling waters of the Ganges which was in full flood, on 
account of the rains, the state boat soon reached the other bank 
and cast anchor. Attended by a well-armed retinue, the sultan got down on 
the bank and Alauddin advanced with his courtiers to greet his master and 
uncle. The sultan proceed to the seat at the appointed place, when 
Alauddin came and threw himself at his feet.o^ The uncle melted 
away in kindness and aflection at the sight of his nephew. He “ embraced 


9.1. Wassaf makes very pertinent remarks “Malik Fimz abandoning the 
course which prudence dictated and relying upon the terror which his frontier and 
power inspired as well as the natural affection which he supposed his nephew to 
entertain towards him crossed the river with only five attendants” Elliot HI, 40. 

92. Taziat-ul-AmsSr by Wassaf writes “Alauddin went barefooted and kissed 
the earth in the presence of his uncle assuming a deportment of humility instead 
of his previous opposition and behaving towards him as a son does towards his 
father. They then sat down and held a conversation together and after a time 
Malik Firuz took Sultan Alauddin’s hand and invited him to come to his camp. 
When they reached the bank of the river Firu^ wished tb enter the boat 

first, Alauddin following him, 
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him, stroked his beard, kissed his eyes and then engaged in a 
hearty, loving talk.” “My son” said the sultan “I have reared 
you up. The smell of the water you made in childhood has 
not yet left my lap; why are you afraid of me? Why do you entertain 
the fear that I would do you wrong? ” The endearing talk went on. Finally 
the conversation concluded with the words, “the world may perish but I shall 
not lose my love and affection for you Jalaluddin then rose, grasped the 
hand of Alauddin and turned towards the boat lying at anchor. The friendly 
meeting was over ; clutching the hand of Alauddin the sultan proceeded to- 
wards the royal barge. The most critical moment had now arrived. Alauddin’s 
fate was hanging by a slender thread ; the sultan had, no doubt, showered 
affection upon him but would he extend equal kindness and protection in 
future against the machinations of his dominating wife and courtiers? 

To save himsdf Alauddin had already concerted a plan with his atten- 
dants. As the sultan proceeded towards the barge with the arm of his 
nephew in his hand, Alaud.dm gave the signal and in a twinkling Muhammad 
Salim of Samana struck him with the sword, the stroke failed and Jalaluddin 
sped towards the boat. Muhammad Salim dealt another blow and wounded the 
sultan who screamed out saying “ Oh villain Ala ! what hast thou done ? ” 
but in an instant Ikhtiyaruddin Hud knocked him down on the ground and 
cut off his head. The ghastly deed was over ; on Wednesday, 16th day of 
■Ramzan,®^ 18th July 1326, the old sultan was murdered by the sabre of a 
couple of assassins.®^ It was a foul and atrocious deed but the inevitable 
nemesis of Jalaluddin’s misdeeds and violence. By shedding innocent blood 
did he mount the throne and by blood was he swept off the throne. 

The old sultan’s death in the holy month of Ramzan in a hostile camp 
earned for him great merit. It served to blot out from the memory of men 
the black deeds of cruelty by which he raised himself to the throne and popu- 
lar imagination turned a stem, crafty warrior into a pious, high-souled ruler 
of rhen who became the pathetic victim of a blind love for his nephew. 

falaluddkCs Court. 

Jalaluddin surrounded himself with a number of courtiers. The chief 
amongst them were Ahmad Chap, Fakhruddin Kuji, Nasrat Sabah dawatdar, 
Qutbuddin Uluwi, Amir Khusrau, Saaduddin Muntaqi, Muhammad 
Sanah Chang, Taj Khatib, They possessed various accomplishments 


93. Both Zia Barani and following him Badauni say p. 177 that Jalaluddin 
wavS murdered on the 17th Ramzan but Amir Khursau in Khazin-uI-Fatuh, Eng. 
trans. by M. Habib, p, 6 states that he was murdered on the 16th Ramzan. 

94, Taziyat-ul-Amsar writes. “Two of Alauddin’s servants, Ikhtiyaruddin and 
Mahmud Salim went behind him and waited their opportunity. As Malik Firuz had 
placed one foot on the boat and was about to lift the other upon it, Ikhtiyaruddin 
stiuck at him with a sword and wounded his hand. Malik Fimz in alarm, tried to 
throw himself into the boat, but Muhammad Salim came up and dealt him such a 
blow that his head fell into the water and his trunk into the bc^t. This happened on 
the ISth Ramzan 695.” Ej-liot, III, p. 41, 
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and were held in the highest esteem by the Sultan. Ahamad Chap 
; was unequalled in archery and combined a wide knowledge of the 

past monarchs with that of statecraft. He was expert in playing dice 
and his expenditure on the occasion of fetes and entertainments rivalled that 
of a prince. On a particular night the musicians and cup-bearers of the 
Sultan were invited to his house and he made a present to them of a sum of 
one lac tanks, five hundred head-gears and the same number of saddled horses. 

Malik Nasrat Sabah dawatdar was the iqtadar of Kanouj and Jubala. 
He maintained a retinue of 700 horsemen and was without a peer amongst 
his contemporaries in respect of charity. High and low crowded at his house 
' and none turned away from his door in disappointment. Qutbuddin Uluwi 

a distinguished amir who endeared himself to all by his suavity of speech 
and open manners expended money on a magnificent scale. The marriage of 
I his eldest son was celebrated by an expenditure of two lac tankas and on 

the day of marriage alone, 1000 garments, caps and the same number of 
f horses were given away in presents. Malik Fakhruddin Kuji, the iqtadar of 

Oudh and chief justice of the realm (dad beg) was the boon companion of 
the sultan. 

Amir Khusrau, the parrot of Hindustan ( ) the great poet 

of medieval India adorned his court. At the time when Jalaluddin Firuz was 
aariz-i-mamalik, he fell under the spell of Amir Khusrau, granted him an 
allowance of twelve hundred rupees which was enjoyed by Amir Khusrau’s 
j father. He was also presented with special robes, horses and other rewards. 

I On Jalaluddin’s accession, he appointed him as the Quran keeper, enrolled him 

as a courtier and presented him with a robe of honour with a white bdt 
which was reserved for the highest grandees.^^ Saaduddin Muntaqi who earned 
the favour of the king by his knowledge of logic was admitted into the circle 
I of his courtiers and honoured with the office of naib-i-qaribeg and a 

kettledrum, 

; Attended by these courtiers and a few other boon companions e.g. Nasir- 

I uddin Kuhrami, Malik Ijuddin Ghuri, Muyyid Jajremi, Malik Saaduddin 

I Amir-i-Bahar (superintendent of navy), Maulana Jalaluddin Bhakari 

[■ Maustafi-i'-mamalik (auditor general of the finances), the Sultan indulged in 

1 merry-making and festivities. Convivial parties were held in which drinking 

; was accompanied by singing and dancing ; Amirkhasia and Hamid Raja recited 

f odes and poems composed by Amir Khusrau. Muhammad Sanah Chang was 

i the flute-player while the famous singers of the time were Fatuah, daughter 

I of Faqaai and Nasrat Khatun, the dancers being the daughter of Nasrat bibi 

i and Meherafraj. Amongst the cup-bearing lads who were much prized at the 

I 

[■ 95. Numl Haque says that Jalaluddin’s beneficence to Amir Khusrau was not 

" . befitting his position. This is hardly correct, as an allowance of • 1200 rupees was 

( settled on Amir Khusrau before Jalaluddin became king. We are not told, how- 
ever, the amount of allowance granted, him after he became king; We can however, 
infer from ' the' stipend reward and iqta fbc^ on Saaduddin Muntaqi that the 
I rewards to Amir Khusrau were on a lavish scatet 
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court were the sons of Haibat Khan, Nizam Kharitadar and Yardaj, These 
musicians, singers and dancers regaled the king and his companions with 
sweet music and song. The king and his courtiers were thrown into an ecstasy 
of delight when the melodious voice of the songstresses became blended with 
the tune of lyre and the dancing girls circled round the assembly moving 
their hands and feet rhythmically and casting amorous glances at the onlook- 
ing seated courtiers. Lavish gifts and presents made to the singers, musicians 
and others brought these carnivals to a close.®® 

Character and estimate of Sultan Jalaluddin Firuz. 

The good qualities of heart possessed by sultan Jalaluddin have received 
unbounded praise from the Muslim historian, Zia Barani who wrote his work 
Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, six decades after the demise of the sultan. The his- 
torian Zia Barani was the son of Muyyid-ul-mulk, who was the deputy of 
Arkali Khan and an eminent grandee of the court. The early years of his 
life were spent under the roof of his father’s magnificent house at Kilughari 
amidst semi-regal splendour. Later on, however, fortune frowned upon him 
and the evening of his life was made poignant by the encircling gloom of 
poverty and the increasing infirmities of old age.®’' The happy recollection 
of the prosperity of his boyhood so mdely contrasted with the adversity of 
his declining years, made him necessarily aglow with enthusiasm in recount- 
ing the virtues of the patron and benefactor of his early years but his excess 
of applause for the sultan has bedimmed his reputation as a king, instead of 
magnifying it. Thus one eminent historian remarks “Jalaluddin Alauddin, 
although he did not deserve his cruel fate was unfit to rule.” A similar 
sentiment is expressed by another historian ; “ such culpable weakn^ ” 
says Sir W. Haig “ would have thrown the kingdom into complete disorder 
had his reign been prolonged.” 

That Jalaluddin was a strong and masterful personality is amply attested 
by the facts of his reign sketched above. He made his way to the throne by 


96. T. F. p. 200 Zia Barani heaves forth deep sighs, recollecting in his old age 
the memoiy of these carnivals and says "when I write an account of this court, 
I wish I blacken my face, paint my accursed forehead with the *tika’ mark of Brah- 
mans, in calling to mind the images of those lovely persons having moon-like appear- 
ance, tlieir blandishments and amorous glances, their songs and dancing which I 
witnessed ; I wish also that I move among the lanes and bazars in lamenting for 
them.” Wild and frenzied grief, no doubt in old age. 

97. Barani’s words are very pathetic and may be quoted. 

On p, 205 he says " I have been afflicted by infirmity and poverty at this time 
and tile suitors turn away disappointed ; So, I being the son of a noble man, prefer 
death a thousand times to this (miserable) day. I possess nothing nor can I bor- 
row from others.” 

a* J a-ilU f'tj 

' J3J 3 
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sweeping aside Kaiqubad and Kaimurs, He extirpated Chhaju, reduced many 
of the Ghiyasi amirs to such destitution as compelled them to live on the 
doles of Sayyid-i-Maula’s Khanqa. Even the sultan’s confidants like Mughlati 
and Harnumar did not escape punishment Still Zia Barani, in his desire 
to paint his father’s patron in glowing colours would say that Jalaluddin’s 
soft and tender disposition did not allow him to punish thieves and crimi- 
nals. But Zia’s assertion is contradicted by the acts and words attributed to 
sultan Jalaluddin. According to his own words, Jalaluddin had no aversion 
to shedding the blood of the apostate, murderer and adulterer. Moreover 
in course of his campaign in the east, he destroyed the dens of the robbers, 
and hanged them by batches. The transplantation of the thousand thugs 
to Lakhnauti stated by Zia Barani, though dubious was not an 
entirely impolitic step, for Ruknuddin Kaikuas, grandson of Ghiyasuddin Bal- 
ban was still holding sway in Lakhnauti and Bihar®^ and this enemy of the 
Khaljis could be kept better occupied at home by letting loose in his territory 
a band of dangerous criminals. Jalauddin’s policy towards the vanquished 
rebels was dictated by political and certainly not by humanitarian consider- 
ations. He kept the mailed fist concealed within the velvet glove. Jalaluddin’s 
claim to the throne rested not on right but on might. An upstart Usurper 
he came to the throne by shedding blood ; he had to win over hostile elements 
and broad-base the rule of the Khaljis on popular support and goodwill which 
had been strongly wedded to the Balbani cause. A policy of terror and vio- 
lence ill-suited this task ; it was necessity that drove the Sultan to a mild 
policy but mildness should not be confounded with weakness. Jalaluddin 
Firuz ruled for a very short period during which he gave ample 
proof of his capacity as a ruler. He led two campaigns against 
Rana Hammira, subdued the rebels of Kara- and Oudh, and fought against the 
Mughals. In this aspect of his policy and in the extermination of marau- 
ders he pursued the footsteps of Sultans Altamash and Balban. He supplant- 
ed the Balbani ruling dynasty and laid on their ruins the mle of the Khaljis. 
He infused a new vigour into the Muslim administration by introducing the 
hardy element of the Khaljis into the Muslim army and it was under their 
auspices that the banner of Islam was carried to the remotest comers of India. 
His mle was mild, when contrasted with the sternness and severity of the pre- 
ceding and succmling epochs. The rigours of punishment were relaxed. The 


98. Zia Barani, p. 193 says : 

How sliall I kill those who repeat the kalima ^iVl dl'ii 

li •SjI j Ij Jtyt j (j » ^ 0 ‘*^1 

c-*-! ij x,S[] j (S Cjj Voj because in the religion of the 

prophet the murder of none else except the murderer, apostate and adulterer is 
ordained. 

The Sultan had therefore, no scmple to bedding the blood of the murderers, 
apostates and those who commit adultery. 

99. JASB. LXI 1872, pt. I, p. m. 
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security of highways was maiiitaiiied ; the repressive measures against the 
brigands turned dangerous wilds into peaceful pasture land ; heretic and irre- 
ligious practices were discountenanced and the subjects were protected from 
the highhandedness of officialsi. 

Thus Jalaluddin bequeathed to his relentless nephew a peaceful kingdom 
which extended from the Saltrange and Multan to at least Allahabad in the 
east, from Almora and the Siwalik hills in thie north to Narnol and Gwalior 
in the southwest and south. 

Of his temper and character we do not know much. He appears to have 
been a man of calm disposition but was liable to sudden fits of passion, as his 
treatment of Sayyidi Maula shows. He possessed extraordinary physical 
strength and courage. He was unequalled among his contemporaries in weild- 
ing the sword. Singly he could scatter knots of men.i°° jt is a singular fact 
about him that the hand that could wield the sword could also use the petfo^ 
for he was gifted with the rare power of composing songs and poems. 

He appreciated learning and merit. He excused the guilt of Maulana 
Sirajuddin Sawai who had cast satire upon him in his Khalji-nama, honoured 
and rewarded him. He appreciated the bravery of the Mundahir who had 
struck him a fatal blow during the period of iqtadaraship of Kaithal. He not 
only forgave him but appointed him to office and fixed a high salary.^"® in 
religious belief he was an orthodox sunni mussalman. He observed fast, 
offered five daily prayers and perused daily one Chapter of the holy Quran. 

Endowed with many good qualities, a skilled warrior, a keen appreciator 
of talents and himself a poet Jalaluddin was a strong and powerful king who 
deserves an honourable place among the crowned heads of medieval India.* 


100. Zia Bai'ani p. 192 says that the sultan addressing his courtiers remark- 
ed “ let me take my stand on an open yard and you assail me four and forty times 
and then you would know what I can do." 

101. Zia Barani, p. 195, T. M., p. 68. 

102. Barani's statement of paying one lac Chital seems to be an exaggeration, 
p. 195. 
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HINDU PURANAS, THEIR AGE & VALUE 

By 

PANDIT BISHESHWAR NATH REU, Jodhpur. 

Every religious-minded Hindu is supposed to know something about 
Puranas. Leaving aside Upa-Purianas (minor Pur^as) there are eighteen 
Mahapurapas (main Pur^as) out of which according to Skanda Purdtj,a^ i— 

^51 1^1^ tier =sr ^ I 

cT«ri =er u 

¥ic^¥r¥f^srr =Er I 


i^Eoftr'l ^ w yrruer^ cT«n i 

^ 

TO qi?{ pruoTt I n 

II 

(i.e.), 1. '§iva, 2. Bhavi§ya, 3. Markapdeya, 4. Lihga, 5. Varaha, 6. Skanda, 

7. Matsya, 8. Kurma 9. Vamana, and 10. Brahmian(^a, are related to Siva 
(and contain 300000 couplets) ; 11. Vi§pu, 12. Bhagvata, 13. Nmrada and 
14. Garuda to Vi^pu ; 15. Brahma and Padma to Brahmia ; 17. Agni to fire 
god and 18. Brahma-Vaivarta to sun. 

But in the " Kedara Khapda ’ chapter of the same Puriapa the division of 
Purapas is given as under : — 

3Tsr5[5r5^r5r3 ftrq-: I # 

^1- cf«ir II 

(i.e.) out of eighteen Purapas ten are connected with iSiva, four with Brahma, 
two with the goddess and two witli Vi§pu. 

Further some scholars are of opinion that Padma and Varaha are related 
to Vispu ; Agni to Siva and Brahmapda, Brahma-Vaivarta, ]S.Iiarkairdeya, 
Bhavisya and Vamana to Brahma, 

Alorcover some jxirsons take ‘ Vayu ’ and ' Siva ’ while others ‘ Vayu ’ and 
Brahmapda Purapa^ as one book. Many of them substitute ‘ Devi Bliagavata ' 
in place of ‘ Snmad Bliagavata ’ in 18 Maiiapuranas, 


1. Si\a Rahasya Khapda, Sambhava Kapda. 

2, Mr. Pargiter holds this opinion. 
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According to Hindu Astras the description of a Purlaiia is 
?R^?:T#r =sr i 
gcTir qf^^TOJi 

(i.e.) that which contains the stories of primary and secondary creations, 
genealogies of the Gods etc., tale of the periods of 14 Manus and the history 
of the solar and the lunar dynasties is called a Puratja. 

But there are some Puraiias like ‘Naradlya' and 'Viamana’ etc., to 
which this description does not apply properly. 

I^t us quote here some references to find out the age of Puraijas. 
Alberuni, who flourished about 1030 a.d. has mentioned 18 Puraijas in 
his travels. 

Bana Bhatta, the famous Sanskrit prose-writer of the first half of the 
7th century a.d. refers ‘ Pavanokta PuiSpa ’ and by it he might have meant 
‘ Viayu ‘ Siva ’ or ‘ BrahmJajQida ’ Parana. 

‘ Milinda Panha ’ a Buddhist work of 3rd century a.d. shows that Puranas 
were in existence at that time. The ‘ Artlia Sastra ’ of Kautiiya, which was 
written in the 4th century b.c., includes Purtanas in history : — 

( srf^. % 51^01 ^ ) 

This shows that Pura^s were known to the people of that time. 

The iSatapatha Bnahmanja states : — 

(i.e.) The ‘ Adhvaryu ’ informs them that the Purmja is also a part of Veda 
and then recites a portion of it. 

The Atharva Veda contains : — 

^ 1 ^ ^ ?rRT^iErl5!Tf ^ 1 

( 8?3- % 5f. ?f. n ) 

(i.e.) that he who knows this becomes beloved of Itihasa, Purana, Gatha and 
Namsamsi. ' . ■ 

From the above quotations one may conclude that puranas were in 
existence even in the pre-historic period. 

Matsya Parana says ; — 

(3T«2rr. v) 

(i.e.) previously there was only one sacred Puitna. 

Though nothing definitely can be said in! this ccmnection yet the singular 
form of the word Parana used in pre-^historic works and the existence pf some 
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couplets of one Punaiia or their ideas in another Purapa shows the possibility 
of this conclusion. 

Mr. Pargiter thinks that ‘ Matsya ‘ Vayu ’ and ‘ Brahmtuda ’ Puraijas 
have taken their dynastic lists from original ‘ Bhavisya Puiaija ’ as is evident 
from the following quotations of those Purauas : — 

(i.e.) I shall describe all those kings who have been mentioned in ‘Bhavi?ya 
Puraua.’ 

3TST^l(or) 

(i.e.) they have been described by the old sagesi in ‘Bhavisya Puraija.’ 

But the present form of ‘ Bhavi?ya Pura^a ’ has been much interpolated 
by people and has lost its authenticity. 

Anyhow it is a source of great pleasure that now the scholars and specially 
those of the west have recognised the value of the historical data found in 
some of them. It is a fact that from time to time interpolations were made in 
these Puraijas and to preserve their antiquity the later historical events have 
been added as prophecies. 

There are many stories in them the clue of which can be found in one or 
other form in the Vedas. But the sectarianism has also muddled them to a 
great extent. A critic can separate such corrupt portions or later additions 
if he studies them critically. 

For instance ‘ Vayu Puraipa ’ states: — 

(i.e.) the Guptas will rule over the places near the Ganges, Prayiaga, Saket 
and Magadha. 

The ‘ Bhavisya Purajja contains : — 

^ (I 

( T#, \o ) 

(i.e.) Suradas, the famous devotee of Kj^a, was an incarnation of Siva and 
was bom in the family of Chanda Baradai. 

One can easily detect such spurious couplets from the originals as later 
additions. 

In the same manner the doctrines of Ramanuja and T^trikas and the 
glory of Jagannatha found in ‘Vamha’ ‘Kurma’ and ‘Skanda Pm%as* 
respectively are also later additions. 


1. Even mention of Calcutta is also found in Bhavisya Purana — 
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Though ‘^rimad Bhagavata’ does not mention the name of Radlm, 
yet a prominent place is given to her in ‘ Devi Bhagavata,’ 

The well known ‘ Satyanarayaaja-Kathi ’ is declared as a part of ‘ Reva- 
Khapcla ’ of ' Skanda Puiiapa but' no trace of it is found there. 

We quote here a story from the Bgveda of the fight which took place 
between Indra and Kr^pa 

w-m \\^\\\ 

ff ^ fqqt gfc'qrrmT 11 'iv U 

I 

in Mi 

( 3T'-:qiq *1 o, ) 

Sayapa, the well-known commentator of Vedas, describes these hymns as 
under : — 

The demon Kippa was a swift runner and lived with his ten thousand 
followers on the bank of the river Am§umati.i Indra went to him and killed 
him, as well as his followers, who lived under water (or who threatened the 
world with roars). 

Indra said O Deities ! I saw Kippa, the demon, who is a swift runner and 
walks in the impregnable places and who like the sun in the sky lives in the 
hidden place (water) of the river Am^umati— Therefore O Deities ! I wish 
that you should fight him. 

Afterwards Indra, with the help of Brhaspati reached near the demon 
Kr^pa, who lived pompously on the bank of the river Am4uma1f, and who 
guarded his body against enemies (or who had a strongly built body due to 
rich food), and killed latter’s advancing army. 

In conclusion Sayapa® writes 

(i.e. it is concluded that Indra also killed the demon Krspa). 

Now let us quote a story from the 24th and 25th Adhyayas of the lOtli 
Skandha of ‘ .Srimad-Bhagavata ’ to compare it with the above. 

‘ According to the instructions of iSti Kr$pa, Nanda etc. worshipped the 
Govardhana mountain in place of Indra and the food offered at that time 
was partaken of by Srlkipna by creating a second bigger form of himself. 
This enraged Indra who ordered the Samvartaka clouds to wash away Gokula 
by pouring torrential rain : when under this circumstance the Gopas got fright- 
ened, Kippa lifted the Govardhana mountain on his hand and sheltered them 
under it. After seven days’ continuous futile efforts Indra’s pride was humbled. 


,1. In Sanskrit language Aihsuman is a synonym of sun. 

2. l^gveda Sarhhita (published at Ganpat Press, Bombay,) p. 515, 
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Though the results given in both the stories are quite contrary to each 
other, yet the scholars will see a surprising resemblance in them. 

Mr. Pargiter is of opinion that PuiSpas were first written in the ‘Pra- 
krta’ language and ‘ Kharosthi V characters. But the proofs given in support 
of this theory are not so convincing. No one can deny that some additions 
were made in the Puriapas in later periods and under such circumstances if 
there are some mistakes of metres or euphonic combinations and existence 
of ' Prakrta-Words ’ they deserve no special attention. If in a manuscript 
of a Purapa the word ‘ Ayoda’ is found in place of ‘ Asoka ’ it cannot con- 
vince us that the PuiSpas were originally written in ‘ Kharosthi ’ characters. 
Because it is also possible in other characters that an indistinct (sa) may be 
read as (ya ). Similar arguments may be applied to other objects. 

But concluding this paper we must thank Mr, Pargiter who has taken 
great pains to examine 63 manuscripts of Purapas and bring their hidden value 
to light. 


THINGS HE WILL NOT HAVE TAUGHT 


By 

Mrs. C. a. F. RHYS DAVIDS, Chipstead. 

In a little book recently published ; What was the original gospel in 
‘ Buddhism ’ ? I have made positive statements as to what are, for me, the 
things that Gotama called the Buddha may, by critically weighed evidence, 
be held to have taught as his essential Message. I have there, incidentally 
or otherwise, rejected certain teachings, now held as orthodox, as neither 
essentially nor in any way his Message. Here, not incidentally but in a 
definite catalogue, I would touch briefly on the chief of the teachings I 
reject as not his. 

There is nothing exceptional in world-religions like Buddhism in such 
critical eclectical decisions. With the advance of higher criticism, that is, of 
historical criticism, such decisions will be more definitely come to, more 
freely stated than is now the case. To compare such criticism as has so far 
been made in Christianity with its like in Buddhism were to compare an 
adolescent with a babe. But we can, forestalling the future, see that advance 
in deciding about ‘things that will’, and ‘things that will not have been 
taught ’ by the respective Founders are complicated by the difference in the 
time-interval before the compilation of authentic written scripture, supplanting 
that which had been orally taught only. Believers in the superior reliability 
of a carefully conducted oral transmission may, with a recent writer, point 
to “the 10,000 variant readings in the New Testament”.’- I would set over 
against this the book of the 10,000 Vedic Variants^, as, pace the respective 
length of documents, no mean case of pot versus kettle. 

I maintain, that an oral thesaurus (with possibly only lists or heads or 
at most an ‘ argument’ written on metal leaves), which is recorded as having 
been set down in writing (no mention made of the language) some 400 years, 
at the shortest reckoning, after the death of the Founder of the religious in- 
stitution adhering to that teaching, is bound to have come thus to a second 
birth in a very different world of religious values from that of the Founder. 
And therein and thereby to have undergone important editorial changes, neces- 
sarily exceeding those in scriptures where compilation of a Canon has taken 
place in less than half that interval. 

Here is one important result of this difference in interval. In Christianity 
the relatively shorter interval prevented the Hebraic environment from 
affecting the teaching in the New Testament to the extent to which 
that ‘ affecting ’ came to change the institutional teaching of later Christia- 

1. Ray Knight ; ‘ Silence as to the ministry, of Jesus in early Christian belief’, 
Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1938. 

2. Vedic Varumis by Bloomfield and EdoS^ton-. 
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nity : — the doctrine namely of sacrificial expiation. We are able to catch the 
reminiscences of the life and ministry of the Founder before they had, under 
the hand of time and changing values, become relatively much altered. That 
which, in Christianity is reminiscence handed down unwritten during a few 
generations, has in Buddhism become almost purely legendary cult. Time 
and changing values have been much longer at work. The Man, loyal friend 
and helper of man, has become a superman, object of awe and worship. The 
monastic cult grown great has superposed its own outlook, on life as ‘ ill on 
the original message which sought to expand and safeguard the teaching of 
Immanence current in its day. The analytic cult of the new psychology has 
seen, in the Man who “ is That”, just body and mind. The protest against 
Brahmin ritual has come to include protest against all, even the central 
Brahmin teaching. It was in this environment that the Pali Canon was built 
up, was finally closed, was finally written down. It is hardly strange that 
in it we find much, very much more of which we can plead : this and that 
he will not have taught, than we can find in the Christian Gospels. 

For all that I am not complacently expecting agreement with my * Nots 
any more than with my positive statements as to what Gotama Sakyamuni 
did teach. I would only, while yet for brief space the light (such as it is 
of earth is with me, have both Ayes and Noes clearly set down, so that I be 
judged by what I have said and not (as has happened before) by what I 
have not said. 

I sum my ‘Nots’ up under ten things he will not have taught to man 
about man, and one thing he will not have taught about himself. (I could 
add others.) 

He mill not have taught that 

1 the man, the very nian : self, spirit, soul, purusa is not real. 

2 the very man is but a compound of bodily and mental parts or states. 

3 man was to trust in, depend upon his present, actual self as lamp. 

and refuge. 

4 dhamma had value and reality as code or body of teaching only. 

5 his teaching was mainly about ‘ill’, namely, old age, illness, death, 

6 craving as such was to be stopped. 

7 ‘ leaving the world ’ was a higher life than living ‘ in ’ the world. 

8 causation had religious value as stopping, not as bringing about. 

9 man’s religious concern was mainly with life here and now. 

10 man’s ultimate goal was waning out as man. Finally — 

11 he will not have taught about himself that he was omniscient or out- 
standingly ‘Buddha’ (awakened, wise). 

These ten, with the llth are ranked by Hinayanists (or, if they prefer 
it Thera vadins) as either central tenets, or as important. And it is expressly 
claimed, by record, or tradition, or both, that “ the Buddha taught them ”. 

1 will briefly dismiss the last first. We have, in the Second Collection, 
a categorical repudiation of being omniscient ascribed to Gotama. A man 
asks: “I have heard it ^id that you are all-knowing, all-seeing” and en- 
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larges on this. The answer is; “ This witness is not true; it imputes to me 
what is false, untrue.”^ His reply could be supported by such admissions in 
the Canon, that he hesitates whether he can profitably teach men or not; that 
he, seeking former teachers, is informed from the unseen that they are 
deceased; that, being asked whence he had knowledge of this or that matter, 
he is made to say: “ A deva told me It is added (significant addendum) ; 
“And I knew it of myself”. Again, where he is once recorded as saying; 
“ Think of me as ‘ buddha ’, brahmin ” and in the following verse ; “ hence 
am I buddha,” the context demands, as I have pointed out, that the needed 
word is, not buddha, but suddha: purified.® I have also elsewhere shown, 
that, in the records of the first two councils after his death, at the interval 
of a century between the two, he is not referred to as Buddha. 

I come to the ten ‘ Nots ’ concerning his teaching. 

Let us take Nots 1, 2 and 3 : — denial of an entity in human personality ; 
acceptance of him as a body-mind complex only; and that this complex was 
to be its own saviour. These three may be seen and heard as the orthodox 
Hinayianism of today times without number. But the third is more taught 
now than by the exegesists, it being largely due to European mistranslation 
which has affected Buddhists of the present day. That which is lacking 
in all three assertions is the atmosphere of the religious culture which was 
present about the birth of Gotama’s message. 

When Jesus taught the sonship of every man to a Divine Father, he 
ms bringing to the front of his teaching a background concept of the Old 
Testament, of some Apocalyptic literature, of Stoic philosophy. The “ Have 
we not all one father? Hath not one God created us?” of the prophet 
Malachi has many echoes in these teachings, as Paul reminded the Athenians. 
In the same way, when Gotama began his mission by advising men to seek 
thoroughly for the Atma (spirit, self), and ended it by bidding men live as 
having the Atma for their lamp and refuge, he spoke within the atmo- 
sphere of current religious Immanence, using its phraseology. “ We worship 
Brahman as the Atma” was the accepted teaching, which (Gotama sought; 

“ not to destroy but to fulfil To the extent that man was to choose the 
better, the “middle way” in his life, not once, but at every turn is the 
one item in the teaching that may, at first sight, support the notion of 
self-saving. But to see in this, not, as it is, the exercise of man's will in his 
quest, but the winning of the quest itself, is as bad as to confound ‘ conversion ' 
with final attainment. 

Nor is Buddhism in this misconstrued slogan of self-saving logical. It 
had clearly no such tenet in mind when it set up for the believer the trinity 
of ‘Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha' as every man's ‘refuge', forgetting that 
the Founder had limited such refuges to two: Atma, and Dharma—^ md 
no other ”, among the last words ascribed to him. It has not only changed 

1. Majjhima, No. LXXI. 

2. Anguttara, ii, 30, p, T, $. ed. 
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the first of his two refuges, putting ‘Buddha’ in the place of his ‘Atmia’, 
it has added a third to the two, namely, Sangha.^ 

Further, Buddhism has oammitted another logical absurdity about the 
man or self. Because the Second Utterance enjoins that he be not identified 
with either body or mind, : it has concluded that therefore ‘ he ’ does not 
exist. As if, as I have said, we were to pass over boatswain and purser, 
in seeking the captain, and say: Then there’s no captain. The Founder 
himself is shown recognizing the absurdity. In an overlooked saying, 2 he 
is shown reminding a debater, that you cannot recognize as king-judge one 
who disixises of his subjects’ life and fortunes, and at the same time see 
in him a mere subject. He is a more than they. 

Buddhists cannot have it both ways. Either they are wrong, or their 
scriptures make the Master contradict himself. Nor must we forget, that 
in their numerical lists of titles of doctrines, the apparently oldest of these 
lists^ does not mention the title, under its Fives, of the five groups 
{khandhas) into which body and mind came to be divided. Nay, it is 
fairly clear, from' another canonical saying, that at one time the ‘five’ in- 
cluded the very man, thus: body, three mental functions and the experiencer 
through these {vinndm), invisible but veiy real. 

I have tried to show elsewhere, how we see here the way in which— 
much as with Europe in our own age,— the new psychology or proto- 
Sarikhya was causing the growing Buddhism to lose touch with the Brahmanic 
teaching of Immanence, and to concentrate, not on the Man, but on his 
instraments. 

In the fourth Not the original place in the teaching of ‘ dhamma,’— 
the new foreground detaches itself somewhat from the older background 
of Immanence. But only to this extent. Gotama, in speaking of man as 
longing for the Great ‘Atmia’, declares himself a worshipper of ‘dhamma’. 
This word was no new term in his day, but it corresponded rather to the 
concept of propriety in conduct: the ‘what is done, is not done’. He saw 
in it the higher force, the more dynamic ethic, of what ought to be, or not 
to be done. He virtually equated it with the antary dmin of the Upani§ads, 
the ‘Conscience’ — “ay, that Deitie within my bosome” — of our own time 
and place. It was this that he is shown naming as his sole successor, 
not the externalized code of teaching which it became. Nor do I find any- 
thing in Hinayana justifying a modem tendency to look on dhamma as 
cosmic law, a tendency possibly due(?) to the newer attention that is being 
given to Mahayana. Dhamma is only rightly rendered as ‘ law ’ in the sense 
of conscience as a ‘law unto one’s self’. Early Buddhist poetry calls it 
a man’s ‘best of wayfarers’.-’ The seeing in the word a Leibnitzian monad 

1. The gloss about the Sangha is obvious in the Ahgultara. 

2. Majjhhna, No. 35, version ii, 21. P. T. S. ed. 

3. Ahguttara in, Pahcakanipdta. 

4. Shake-speare, The Tempest. 

5. Thcragathd, ver. 303—6. 
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is a metaphysical emergence a thousand years later than the day of Gotama. 
Midway between those two dates we find it, in the Pali books, as applied 
. to religion in general; thus “what is this dhamma by which your disciples, 
bciiig comforted, see in man’s inclination the basis of the godly life ? As 
if the word had come to stand for religion with the growth of men’s seeing 
in religion a mockery were it not ‘lived’. 

In numbers five to ten w'e see certain emphasis due to the steady 
growth of monasticism, beginning in Gotama’s day and gaining strength 
so much that it transformed that earlier background into his own back-and- 
foreground. If we, to get truth through sympathy, assume the monastic 
ideal that life as layman is “the low thing” so-called in Buddhist scrip- 
ture of life as leading even at its best to material welfare here and an 
otlierwise material welfare hereafter, with no term set to recurrence of 
death — if we then create a teacher of the ideal that a distaste for, and re- 
nunciation of life, as we know it, is best, we shall then be able to accept 
these six Nots as very much wkat we should expect such a teacher to say. 
We should not, with the former, be seeking, more than most laymen.” 
Not if he were a Christian monastic ! Why ? Because in the Indian 
teacher’s case, two conditions would bend him in another direction. He 
would not, with the former, be seeking, more than most laymen, “ a better 
country, that is an heavenly.’’^ He would be bent aside by the rupture 
with Brahmanic Immanence and by the new psychology. 'All living, the 
‘heavenly’ too, would be to him ‘ill’ (dukkha). He was not out to “seek 
another country He was out so to live as hereafter no more to experience 
being bom, living, dying ‘ in ’ or of any world, but to win to an indescribable 
state, indescribable save that it was one of “supreme happiness”. To do 
that he would have in a way to be a happy ‘man’; but in so- far as he 
identified ‘ man ’ with mere body and mind, there must be an outgrowing of 
such manhood. For this, nirvana, the new, the later summum bonum, was 
truly a waning out, attainable only when the age-long wayfaring in many 
lives, many worlds was consummated. But the Christian monk would cheer- 
fully look forward to further wayfaring in that “ better country 

But he would have this notion of ‘ ill ’ better conceived than was the 
case of the Buddhist monk. He would make little of bodily and psycho- 
logical ‘ ill ’ : old age, illness, mental worry, dying, birth. For him ‘ ill ’ 
would spell mainly or solely the spiritual Less which he sought to improve 
in a spiritual More. For the Buddhist monk, it was the former class of ills 
which are avowedly called dukkha. Spiritual dis-ease does find mention, but 
rarely. Fie sang: — 

Like forest fires behold them drawing nigh : 

Death and disease, decay, dread trinity.® 


1. Dliha, iii, 40. 

2. Ep. Hebrews, xi, 16. 

3. Theragatha, vex, 447-50. 
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And when he did conceive in verse his notion of happier conditions re- 
warding moral effort here, it is mainly a physical betterment that he de- 
scribes.^ There is, it is true, the negative “no 'fear, no grief” of the Islamic 
paradise, but added well-being is not worthily made out as spiritual. In the 
only passage I know, where a happier hereafter is made a replica of a 
sincerely religious life here, the Master is made to describe it as just a 
happy “ suchness ” of the latter.^ 

But that, here and now, the monk-life implied, as such, a higher stage 
in preparation is emphatically rejected in the Master’s saying, that for him 
a man had worth not in being a monk rather than a layman, but solely in 
better conduct.® 

Monasticism, again, went far in obliterating the emphasis in the (much- 
edited) First Utterance on man as wilier, as chooser. Not only in the sub- 
stitution of a superman for the ‘ Wayfarer ’ therein, but also in the condemn- 
ation of will or desire as ‘thirst’, usually translated as ‘craving’. Now for 
the ‘man*, ‘everyman’, there is nothing in will, under any name for it, 
that he can afford to wipe out. Where would man as constructive creature 
be had he excised all will having a strong coefficient of feeling, namely, 
yearning, longing, craving? But the monk, walking ‘in the world yet not 
of it ’, has found it often needful to cool off desire or efferent will; at least 
the Buddhist monk with his curtailed outlook certainly did so. Note, on 
the other hand the persistence in the refrain urging to ever further eflPort : 
“thus and thus must ye train yourselves” ; this and that still remains further 
to be done ” : — fine calls upon will as desire to attain. And so illogical is it 
to see, in the teacher of these, the man who could call any term for “ desire 
to attain, to accomplish ” the necessary precedent cf ‘ ill ’, that I cannot 
see both calls and condemnation as tmly his. 

Nor can I accept as his the formula known as Arising by Causation.^ 
His long mission may have permitted formulas to be drafted in his lifetime. 
But this one, wherein the natural course of man’s life is shown as so many 
conditions of ‘ ill ’ and that alme, is but a one-sided application of the cur- 
rent interest in man’s inner causal uniformities. It is unworthy to stand 
alone® as illustrating the more general statement of causal law : Given this, 
that follows; stop this and that is stopped. How did not monasticism 
weaken Buddhism by this decapitation I 

Finally, we have in number 9 perhaps the most tragic result of the 
darkened monastic outlook: — its dread namely of a protraction of life; 
its conversion of the great symbol of man’s progress, the Wheel of his be- 
coming, into a mere Ixion-rotation of sameness. Forgotten are the canonical 
sayings calling the Master’s goal or aim in religion one that is of the Beyond 

1. Cl, e.g. The Vimdna-vathti. 

2. Majjhima, No. LXVIII. 

3. Angtittara, i, 69, 

4. Paticca-saniuppada. 

5- The one bright exception does but end sadly, Sarpyutta, ii, 30, P, T. S. ed. 
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(sampardyika) . Forgotten the description of the Way, not as an inadequate 
‘ eightfold ’ string of qualities, but as solely “ leading to the Beyond.”^ So that 
we can even hear young Ceylon say ; “ He taught us about life here, and left 
the next world to take care of itself.” What a monstrous description of his 
teaching, who is said to have found “ sheer happiness ” in converse with good 
men of other worlds, who was sought after to give news of lost ones gone 
before, who bade disciples look forward to a happiness hereafter within their 
power to win ! 

This is but a hasty exposition of certain things which both scripture 
and our own unprejudiced judgment tell us the founder of a great world- 
religion did not teach, nay, could not have taught. Historical criticism has 
not yet duly exerted itself to show, that things put into his mouth are largely, 
even mainly, the work of compilation from older materials affected by the 
editors holding, under the long pressure of certain influences, different values 
from those of his day. If we set that historic figure in its due place and 
time, we can see that, to be what he was, not one of those things will he 
have taught. They are all of the Less in man’s nature, life, destiny. There 
is no evidence that he judged his age had been rating these as too much in a 
More. If anywhere he checked the uplift in a More of the current Imman- 
ence, it was in his reticence concerning the Most. Man was being taught 
to call himself the ‘Most’. Gotama saw him as, at best, in a More, and 
taught the More there lay before him to become. 


1. Suttornipata. ver. 1130. 



THE DIRECTION OF THE MOHENJO-DARO SCRIPT«= 

By 

ALAN S. C ROSS, Rugby 




I adopt the same typographical device as in my Numeral-Signs. On 
the Plate a list of all the signs here referred to is given, each sign being ac- 
companied by a number ; in the present article the signs are always indicated 
by these numbers printed in italic. Below each sign-number on the Plate 
stands another number, enclosed in brackets ; this is the number of the inscrip- 
tion from which a drawing of the sign in question has been made. (Dotted 
lines are added as some indication of the position of the sign in the line). 
In the Table subjoined the correspondences between the numbers of my signs 
and the numbers of the signs in the Sign Manual in Marshall iii. Plates 
CXIX-CXXIX are given. 

No. m Plate No. in Marshall’s Sign Manual 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


CCXXXVIII 

CCXLII 

CCXXVIII 


CCCXLVI 

CCIVI 

CCLXIII 

CCCIV 

GXIV 

CCXCIII, CCXCIV2 
LXV 

CCCLXXXIII 
CCCXCV, CCCXCVP 
XCIX 


* Abbreviations : — Hunter=G. R. Hunter, The script of Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro and its connection with other scripts; Marshall™!. Marshall, 
Molienjo-daro and the Indus civilisation; Numeral-Signs — A. S. C. Ross, The 
“ Numeral-Signs ’’ of the Mohenjo-daro script {Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, No. 57). The inscriptions are quoted by the numbers given in Marshall, 
Plates CIII-CXV. 

1. A separate entry is not made for 1 in Marshall’s Sign Manual but combi- 
nations containing 1 as their first element are entered as .separate signs ; thus 13 h 
entered as LXV, and 1 followed by 13 as LXVI. 

2. The detail inside the square is not dear, 

S'. The middle part of the sign is not dear; Mai shall gives no other example 
showing a sinister projecting “arm,” but Hunter, in Table LXIII, quotes one 
furtlier example- from his inscription H. 162 (of which the Museum Number, ac- 

cording to his reference on p. 198, is Harappa 1500). 
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No. on Plate 


No. in Marshall's Sign Manual 


17 
17a 

18 

19 

20 


CLVII'i • 
CLVII, CXXXV 
CLVIII 
XCVII 
CXXXVI 


Both the problem afforded by the direction of the Mohenjo-daro Script 
and its probable solution lend themselves to extremely rigid treatment and 
such a treatment is attemped here.® 

I take it as axiomatic that : the direction of all single-line inscriptions 
is the same as the direction of that line of multilinear inscriptions which is to 
be read first.® 

Consider the two-line inscription 


<32 ......dm 

h b-2 bn 


(where a, b etc. are signs, not necessarily all different, and where the o’s stand 
above the &’s). There are, in all, 2® = 8 possible ways of reading the whole ins- 
cription, for each line can be read either -> or <- and the top line can be read 
either first or last. Arranging the eight possible readings in one line, we 
get 

1. bi b-2 b„ di 

i.e. bottom line first. 

2. ai d^ dm bi b-2 ...... bn 

i.e. lop line first. 

Z. ^ dm a2 di bih bn 

i.e. bottom line ( «- ) first, top line . 

4 . di d^ dm bn bi bi 

i.e. top line ( ) first, bottom line . 

5. <- di d2 ..... . dm bi b-2 bn 

i.e. bottom line first. 

6 . bi b-2 bn d\ d2 dm 

i.e. top line first. 


^ Marshall, CLVIII, agrees in making a separate entry for 18 with its pro- 
jecting spikes — though he gives the sign in No. 555 as without projecting spikes 
(CLVII) whereas in the photograph these are clear (the entry should thus have 
been under CLVIII). It seems probable that the signs given by me as 17 and 
17a and by Marshall as CLVII and CXXXV are actually one and the same ; 
the position of the sign is sometimes horizontal, as in Nos. 20, 160, 420, 459 (Mar- 
shall CLVII), sometimes vertical, as in No. 253 (Marshall CXXXV), and 
sfjraetimes inclined, as in Nos. 130, 186 (Marshall CXXXV). In No. 139 the sign 
is almost vertical (Marshall CXXXV); in No. 247 the inclination to the hori- 
zontal is slight (in the sketch under CLVII, Marshall makes the inclination far 
too great and in fact the same as in his CXXXV). 

5. Cf. Numi.ral’Sigm p, 10 and note 1. 

6. It should be emphasised that the assumption that the top line of multilinear 
inscriptions is to be read first is not justifiable in the case of an unknown script. 
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7. &1 

i.e. bottom line (->) first, top line . 

S. <r- b» h h ai Ha ...... am 

i.e. top line (<-) first, bottom line . 

Consider No. 247 which reads 

ll7{a)—S—3--4--l 
li6'— 2 

The eight possible ways of reading this inscription are 

iQ — 2 — nia) — 8 — 3—4 — I i.e. bottom line first. 

2. 17{ci) — 8—3 — 4 — 1 — 76— 2 i.e. -5>, top line first. 

3. 1—4 — 3— 8— 17(a)— 16 — 2 i.e. bottom line ( «- ) 
first, top line . 

4. 17(a) — 8 — 3 — 4 — I — 2 — 16 i.e. top line (-> ) 

.firs!;, bottom line . 

5. 17(a) — S — 3 — 4 — 1 — 16 — 2 i.e. bottom line first. 

6. <- 16 — 2 — 17(d) — 8 — 3—4 — 1 i.e, top line first. 

7. 16—2 — 1 — 4 — 3 — 8 — 17(a) i.e. bottom line ( -5>- ) 
first, top line . 

8. «- 2 — 16 — 17(d) — 8 — 3 — 4 — 1 i.e. top line ( <-) 
first, bottom line ~> . 

If we now compare these eight possible readings with other inscriptions, 
we find only the following similarities : — 

(A) Reading 1 : 16 — 2 — 17 — (d) — 8 — 3 — 4 — 1 compared with 

No. 42D: 2-20—6—16—3-17—9. 

•(B) Reading 8 : 2 — 16 — 17(a) — 8 — 3—4 — i compared with 

( i ) No. 55 5 : 2—16—18 8—6—2—5—15 

(ii) No. 139: f 2— 16— 17a— 8— 1—19— 10 

1 11 — 2—12 

(iii) No. 322 : 2—14—7—16—18 — 8—1—13 

Despite the differences in detail (which may or may not be significant), 
we can hardly dismiss the similarities between Nos. 555, 139 and 322 ( [2 ] — 
16— 17 a/ 18 — )as due to pure chance ; the odds would be too great. 
The similarity between Reading 1 and No. 420 (16 — 2/3 — 17(a) — 8/9) is 
much less striking than tliat between Reading 8 and Nos. 555, 139 and 322. 
In the case of Reading 1, the fii-st sign (16) of the series corresponds exactly, 
the third sign also corresponds well ( 17(a)/17), but the other two similar 
signs are sharply divergent ( 2/3 and 8/9 ) ; further the combination 16— 
.3—17—9 is recorded with certainty only in No. 420. In the case of Reading 
8, there is absolute identity with the four sigms of No. 139, if we neglect the 
•difference in the position of 17, and a strong similarity with Nos. 555 and 
'322. It can hardly be due to chance that Reading 8 presents us with a 
combination of four signs occurring, with ^ight variations, three times else- 
where, though it may well be fortuttousdlbat Re^^ 1 presents us with some- 
20 ■ 
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thing that might be considered as a divergent variation of a combination 
occurring once elsewhere. 

None of the other Readings of No. 247 present any similarities with 
other inscriptions and it is therefore probable that Reading 8 is correct. 
The top line of No. 247 is therefore to be read first and it is to be read from 
right to left. It therefore follows from the axiom that the direction of all 
single-line inscriptions is from right to left.’’ 

The solution reached — ^that the direction of reading for all single-line 
inscriptions is from right to left — is not, of course, certain ; it is however 
highly probable. If p denote the probability that the similarity between 
Reading 8 of No. 247 and the other inscriptions is fortuitous, then the proba- 
bility that it is not fortuitous is (1 — p ) ; hence the probability of the solution: 
reached is also (1 — p). Naturally we cannot evaluate p (since some permu- 
tations of signs are presumably not possible),® but it may reasonably be re 
garded as very small and, consequently, the probable truth of the solution, 
reached (1 — p) as very large. 

Examination of the other multilinear inscriptions has not produced any 
similar proof for the direction of the script. But, on the probabilities of the 
case, we should hardly expect this, and we should be grateful for the chance 
which has preserved one inscription sufficient by itself to indicate the direc- 
tion of reading. 

In conclusion I may mention one other piece of evidence for the direction: 
of the Mohenjo-daro Script. Alone it would not be conclusive but as support- 
ing evidence it is of interest. There is. in the British Museum® an Indus Valley 
seal found, without context, at Ur, which is unique in that it bears a cunei- 
form inscription.^® This cuneiform inscription reads, of a>urse, from left 
to right. Below it a bull is depicted and it is significant that this bull faces 
to the left. For on the Mohenjo-daro seals the bull almost always faces to 
the right. It seems therefore that this Ur seal, with its bull facing to the left 
and its left-to-right inscription, is the “ reverse ” of the typical Mohenjo-daro. 
seal, with its bull facing to the right and its right-to-left inscription. 


7. I am not further concerned here with the direction of reading in the second' 
line, nor with, the order of the lines. 

a Just as, if we were dealing vrith an English text, permutations such as 
pqrft would not be possible. 

9. Egyptian and Assyrian Department No, 120573. 

10. For a full account of this seal see C. J. Gado, Proceedings of the British 
Actidemy 1932 pp. 193-4, 



REMINISCENCES OE MAUKHARI RULE IN 
KARNATAKA 

By 

B, A. SALETORE, Ahmedabad. 

The Maukharis have played an important part in the history oi ancient 
India. Scholars who have tackled their history^ have given us the origin and 
extent of the Maukhari kingdom in northern and central India, their extinc* 
tion at the hands of the monarchs of the north, and the occasional references 
to the Maukharis in Tamil literature and records.^ But no definite attempt 
has been made till now to see whether the Maukharis had anything to do 
with Karnataka. It is the object of this paper to show that a branch of the 
Maukharis ruled over a part of Karnataka in the twelfth century a.d., and 
that the Maukharis have left permanent traces of their long stay in Karna- 
taka in the culture of southern India. 

The Maukhari family was called according to B^a, Maukhara and 
Maukhari.® This fact is significant in our estimate of the Maukharis in 
Karaaitaka. 

The earlier opinion of Dr. Hemchandra Ray Chaudhuri that there were 
only two distinct groups of the Maukharis, viz., one founded by Harivarma 
in the Jaunpur and Bara districts of the United Provinces, and the other 
established by Yajhavarmia in the Gay^ district of Bihar,* has been rectified 
by Mr. Edward Pires, who tells us that the Maukhari dynasty consisted of 
three groups—the two mentioned already, and the third which mled in Maga- 
dha before the time of Harivarmla and Yajnavarm&.® One Band’s testimony 
supported by that of inscriptions, it has been rightly concluded that the 
Maukharis were a family of the highest importance, and that their rale 
may have extended from Magadha perhaps as far as the Sutlej.® Passing 
through many vicissitudes, the Maukhari royal came to an end with Yaso- 
varma, the king of Kanouj, and the contemporary of the Kashmir king 
Lalitdditya. The latter killed the Maukhari king and uprooted his family/'' 


1. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptiofmm Jndicamm, HI. Inscriptions of Early Gupta 
Kings and their Successors, pp. 219-232 ; Hemachandra Ray CHAmmjm, -PoUticaL 
History of Ancient India, pp. 363, 371 (2nd ed. Calcutta) ; Edward PiRES, The Mau- 
kharis. (Madras, 1^4). 

2. Arvamuthan, The Kaveri, the Maukharis, and the Sangam Age, p. 7 ff. 
(Madras, 1925) ; Kanaksabhai PiLLAr, Indim Antiquary, XIV, p. 331. 

3. Bana Har§acarita, pp. 141, 146 (Parab's ed.:). Cf. Ray Chaudhuri, op. 

cit., p. 371, n (I). ' 

4 Ray Chaudhuri, ibid, p. 371. 

5. Pires, ibid, pp. 14-19. , : 

6. Pires, ibid, p. 19. , : 

7. Pires, ibid, pp. 146, 154-155. 
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One would suppose from tiie above detailed account of the Mauldiaris 
that there was nothing to connect them with Karnataka. A few inscriptions 
and folk-lore, however, enable us to assert definitely that one branch of the 
Maukharis ruled over a part of Karnataka in the middle ages. Of the inscrip- 
tions the earliest of course is the famous Candravalli stone of the Kadamba 
king MayuraSarma. In this important record it is mentioned that king Mayura- 
sarma defeated, among others, the rulers of the Maukharis called merely Mokari 
in the inscription. Dr. M. H. Krishna, who was the first to bring this record 
to the notice of the scholars, opined that Mokari or Maukhari was the country 
near the town of Gaya in south Behar, whose territory may at this time 
have extended farther south, its western neighbour being probably Pariyatra 
and the southern neighbour, the Pallava Empire.^ 

The late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal altogether denied that the name Mokari 
existed in the above Candravalli record.® Mr. Pikes commented on this re- 
cord by asserting that the Kadamba king defeated a Maukhari ruler of 
Magadha.® How Mayurailanr®. could have defeated a Maukhiari king of 
Magadha cannot be made out Had he really conquered a Magadha king, 
then, the names of at least some of the territories through which Mayura- 
sarma passed before reaching Magadha would have been enumerated. Since 
this is not done, and since there is nothing in the record to suggest that 
Mayurasarma ever went to Magadha, we may dispense with the assumption 
that the name Mokari in the Candravalli record refers to a Magadha ruler. 

As regards Dr. Krishna’s assumption that the Maukhari territory may 
have extended farther south than Bihar, bordering on the Pariyatra and 
Pallava territory, we may note that this is too vague to suggest anything about 
the location of the Maukhari principality subverted by Mayurasarma. 

It is more probable that the Maukhari principality mentioned in the 
Candravalli record under the simple name Mokari refers to a Maukhari king- 
dom in Karnataka itself, perhaps in the neighbourhood of Punnata. This is in- 
ferred from the coupling of the names Punnaita and Mokari together in the 
inscription. We know that the kingdom of Punniata lay to the extreme south 
of modern Mysore.^ The Maukhari principality, therefore, could have 
■been only contiguous to the Punnsafa kingdom in Karnataka itself. 

Nothing about this Maukhari principality of Karnataka is known till we 
come to the twelfth century a.d. It is only in the Hoysala i>eriod that we 
have definite evidence of the existence of a Maukhari ruler of some standing 
in Karnataka proper. Our information about this branch of the Maukharis 
is based on the Sannenahalli Isvara temple stone inscription found at Channara- 
yapattana, and dated a.d. 1174 ; the damaged Hulikal stone inscription found 


1. Mysore Archssohgical Report for 1929, p. 56. 

2. Jayaswal, op. cit, pp. 220-221. 

3. Pikes, op. cit., pp. 17, 18. 

4. Saletore, “ The Ancient Kingcbm of Punnata " in Indian. Culture Ilf No 2, 
pp. 303-317. 
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near the Kaulesvara temple at Hulikal, Tiptur t^uka, and dated a.d. 1179 ; 
the AttihaiH stone inscription found near the Mallesvara temple Channara- 
yapattana taluka, dated A.D. 1184 ; and the damaged viragal found at Malli- 
gavulu near the Bhairesvara temple, Hassan taluka. All these records are in 
the Mysore State. 

The Hulikal stone inscription is made up of two parts— one assigned 
to A.D. 1173 and the other dated a.d. 1179. The latter is our record. It 
falls in the reign of the Hoysala king Ballala II, who is referred to in the 
earlier part of the record. We are informed in this inscription that Baramala 
Devi was the chief queen (jmhd-devi) of that Hoysala ruler. Her praise 
is thus sung in the same record— She was the king’s “ other half, a mirror 
to the faces of co-wiv^, a rutting elephant to co-wives, tlie Mahamapdaleh 
svari.”^ 

The above record proves the high social status of the queen— she was 
a Mahamandalesvari. The praise bestowed on her in the Hulikal record 
is confirmed in the Attiha|}i inscription in the following words “ She was 
the wife of king Ballala Deva, a second Lak§mi ; welhversed in all arts ; as 
wise as Brhaspati ; Vacaspati incarnate ; the Philosopher’s stone [cintama^i) 
praised by all ; a crest-jewel of dancing ; a lion to the elephant haughty co- 
wives ; a past mistress in singing, playing^ music, and danc-ing ; a whip 
for the backs of co-wives ; and a mirror to the faces of co-wives,” 

The same Attihaiji record tells us that her father was Mokhari Lakkhayya,. 
who was the son of Vallipayya and Akabayi. And Lakkhayya’s wife was 
Somavve, the daughter of Cand^yya and Malli Devi.^ 

No further details about Mokhari Lakkhayya are given in the Attihalli 
inscription ; but in the Hulikal stone inscription we have the following in- 
formation about him :■ — 

“Possessed of all wealth and good qualities, having the confidence of 
his lord (the king Ballala II, a dweller at the lotus feet of Vira Ballala, 
Mokhari Lakkhayya was ruling Hull... in Nirgundanad.” And Mokhari 
Lakkhayya’s right-hand man was Kalle Nayaka.® The Hulikal record does 
not mention the relationship between Mokhari Lakhayya and Bammala 
Devi ; but from the Attihalli inscription we know that she was his daughter. 
Both these records prove that she was an extremely accomplished lady, and 
that her father was a trusted feudatory of the Hoysala king Vira Ballaja II. 
Although we are unable to gather more details about this principality over 
which Mokhari Lakkhayya ruled, yet we know that it was in the Holalkeri 
taluka of the Chitaldoorg district. To identify the city which is mentioned 
Huli ... in the above Hulikal tmird is not possible for the present for want of 
definite data. 

But that Mokhari Lakkhayya’s daughter Bammala Devi was, indeed,. 


1. Epigraphia Carnatka, XII. Tp, 35, p;, 48. 

2. E. a V. Cn- 254, p. 231. . , 
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the crowned queen of king Balla|a II is further proved by the Malligavuiu 
viragal which has been assigned by Dr. Krishna to the end of twelfth cen- 
tury A.D., and which relates that king Vira Baliala resided at Mahavafeya- 
durga with the piriyarasi (senior crowned queen) Bammala DevL^ The 
SapnenahaUi stone inscription confirms the royal position of Bammala Devi 
by informing us that the queen Bammala Devi was ruling the kingdom in 
peace and wisdom, along with her husband the king Vira Ballala in Dora- 
samudra.® 

From the above inscriptions we gather the following dynastic account 
of the Hoysala-Maukhari alliance: — 

Maukhari House. Hoysala House. 

■ 1 ■ ■ ! ■ 

Vallippayya ~ Akabayi. } 

■| r 

Mokhari Lakkhayva'= Somavve. Narsimlia II. 

. 1 1 '., ■ 

Bammala DevL — Vira Bailaja II. 

Turning from royal personages to ordinary men, we find that in about 
A.D. 1250 a boundary stone marking; the southern limit of the land of the 
god Sangesvara of the Kedaresvara temple at Halebid (Dorasamudra), was 
set up by Mokharinkhayya, which is evidently an error for Mokhari 

Nokkayya.3 

Let us now see whether there is any trace of the Maukharis in other 
parts of Kamiataka. The Maukharis have passed into folk-lore and left 
behind them a permanent mark in Hindu music. The Maukhari name is 
commemorated in one of the folk-songs of the Tulu Holeyas called the Muij- 
dialas, which I published in full elsewhere. It speaks of Aitu Mukhari as 
having had a great house at Urva, one of the northern suburbs of Mangalore 
in South Kanara. He was a leader of his caste. He guarded his great house 
well. Once while at Kankaniadi, another suburb of Mangalore, he saw his 
bride. He was a dutiful and industrious tenant, who served his landlord both 
as a farmer and a messenger. He used to talk standing to his landlord but 
to his caste people, he spoke sitting. When his time came, he put his back to 
the earth {i.e., died) and went to the side of (kid.'‘ 

The name Aitu in the above song in Tu|u is clearly the Dravidian form 
of the Sanskrit Aditya ; but how Aitu Maukari came to live in the distant 


1. Ibid, V. Cn. 229, p. 223. This lady Bammala Devi is not to be confounded 
with her namesalie, who was the queen of the Hoysala king Vi.sijuvardlian Deva. 

2. M. ,4. R. for 1916, p. 48. It cannot be made out whether we have to 
refer the territorial division,, calledl Mukkara-nad-slme, mentioned in record dated 
A.rx 1660 [M. A. R. for 1916, p. 67], to the Maukharis, The name may also stand 
for Mu$kara. B. A. S, 

3. M. A. R. for 1911, p. 48. 

4. CL SA1.RTORE. Indian Antiquary, LVI, pp. 13-17, 74-78. 
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province of Tuluva cannot be made out at present. But Tuluva even novr 
•claims a Mukhari family.^ 

We may observe in this connection that the Karnataka music, according 
to Riimatya, contains a mga called Mukhiri which had the characteristic of 
being a mddha svara:^. The ancient Maukharis contributed, therefore, not 
only to our political history but also to the cultural side of our heritage. 


1. Cf, Aigal, Dak§hi.a~Kanmda jilleya FrScim itihasa, p. 345, 

2. RamchaNdran, “The Evolution of the Theory of Music intheVijayanagara 
Empire ” in the Dr. S. Krishmsuiami Ayyangar Commemoration Volume, p. 401. See 
also the same scholar N. S. Ramchandran’s The Ragas of Kcurmtk musk q.v (Mad- 
ras, 1928) . On amilar Non-Aryan ragas, read 0. C, Ganguly, Non-Aryan contribu- 
tion to Indian music. Annals of tjke Bhandmkmr Oriental Research Institute, XIX, 
pp. 263-272. I may also add here that in the :!Fiiakrit dialect called Kbnkani we have 
a word called mukhari, meaning “forward,” Efes it anything to do with the enter- 
prising Mukharis, ' who came to the 'strath Trbhi ' distant ' Gaya and Kanouj ? 


THE MINAS IN TRADITION AND HISTORY 


By 

R. N. SALETORE, Bombay. 

The Minas have been celebrated in the tradition and history of our country 
from the earliest times down to the collapse of the MaiStha power in a.d. 
1818. The meaning of the word Mina, by which they were known even in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, deserves first to be ascertained. The 
word Mina means fish in Tamil (mm) as well as in Kanarese (nunu) while 
in Sanskrit it is understood to mean the same although it is generally repre- 
sented by the word Matsya. It is therefore evident that the word Matsya is 
the Sanskritized form of the Dravidian expression ikHw or Minu, meaning fish 
and probably represents the totem of a people who must have adopted the 
emblem of the fish as a symbol of their tribe.^ The existence of the Minas 
as a militant tribe has been traced to the times of the Mohenjo Daro.^ But 
it is clear from the evidence in the Veda that the term Matsyas represented 
definitely a people, whose home was in the south or south-west of Indraprastha 
and to the south of siirasena or Mathura.^ Owing to this reference Dr. M.\c- 
DONELL said : “ There are possibly in the Rigveda some survivals of totemism^ 
or the belief in the descent of the human race or of individual tribes or fami- 
lies from animals or plants.”-* This remark has met with severe criticism. 
Dr. A. Berriedale Keith, for instance in this connection observes that “mere 
animal names prove little as to totemism, which is not demonstrated for any 
Aryan stock.”® He has been supported by Dr. B. C. Law who adds : “Nor 
is there anything in the account of the Matsyas to show that the fish was an 
object of worship among them, nor was ever regarded with any special vene- 
ration. The fish incarnation of Visnu has nothing to do specifically with the 
Matsya people. There is, therefore, no valid reason for thinking that such 
Indo- Aryan names as Matsya (fish), Aja (goat), Vatsa (calf) have anything: 
to do with totemism.”® These conclusions arise from the assumptions that 
first, the Matsyas were either an Aryan or an Indo- Aryan tribe, secondly that 
the fish, either as an emblem or an incarnation of Vi§nu, was not honoured 
among them, and lastly that the name Matsya must have been adopted by 
them to preserve their belief of their descent from the fish. But there is no 
definite proof to establish that the Matsyas were of Aryan descent and little 

1. It may be noted that Mina is also a word in Sanskrit meaning Matsya, Of 
it.s etymology we are uncertain. In 'general the word Matsya is used for fish. R. N. S, 

2. Cf. Heras, Minad, Indian Culture, III, pp. 708-15. 

3. lig Veda, VII, 18, 6. 

A. MACnoNELL, Vedic Mythology, p. 153. 

5. Keith, Aitareya Arav}.yaka (Anecckrta Oxcoiensa), p. 200, f. n. 

fi. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian K^atriya Tribes, p. 65. For a discussion on the 

Matsyas see pp. 65-79, 
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indeed is known of their social life, either in early or in later times, to support 
the other conclusions. 

The Antiquity of the Matsyas, 

The Matsyas, who were no other than the Minas themselves, can be traced 
to remote antiquity. They are mentioned, for example, in the Veda, where 
an account is given of their spoliation. It is recorded how “ Turvasa, who was 
taking precedence (at solemn rites) was desirous of performing a sacrifice ; 
for wealth the Matsyas were attacked (by him) ”?■ That they were really a 
people is borne out by Sayana^ as well as other texts. The Kausltakl Upmi^ad 
refers to the Usinaras, Vatsas, the Matsyas, Kuru-Pahcalas, Kasi-Videhas.^ The 
Gopatha Brdhmafjia mentions the Matsyas along with the Salvas, the Kuru- 
Pancalas, Ahga-Magadhas, Kasi-Kosalas, and Vatsa Usinaras.^ The &ata- 
patha Brdhmatm depicts their wealth. It relates how one of their kings Dhva- 
san Dvaitavana, “where there is the lake Dvaitavana’' perfomied a horse 
sacrifice. “ Fourteen steeds did king Dvaitavana, victorious in battle, bind for 
Indra Vrtrahan, whence the lake Dvaitavana took its name.'’® Manu points 
to them as a fighting class” while in the Mahdbhdrata they are said to be the 
allies of the ^Ivas.'*' 

The Matsyas were well-known in Buddhist literature as Macchas. Of 
the sixteen traditional Mahajanapadas extant during the times of Buddha, 
the Ahguttara Nikdya mentions Maccha as one of them.® They are again 
referred to in connection with the 6tay of the Buddha at Nadika in the Jma- 
vasabha Suttmta.^ They witnessed, according to the Vidhura Pandita fdtaka, 
the dice-play of the Kuru king with the Yakkha Pturijaka.^” From these refer- 
ences it is clear that in Buddhist thought they were well known as a people, 
occupying a specified territory and having a certain measure of civilization. 

The Origin of the Matsyas. 

These Matsyas according to the epics had a rather strange origin. In 
the Mahdbhdrata'^'^ a king named Matsya is said to have been born from the 
womb of a fish along with Matsyagandhi Satyavati. Girika, the wife of Vasu 
whose seed, when carried by a hawk, fell into the waters of Yamuna (Jamna) 
in which Adrika, once an Apsaras, swallowed it and gave birth to these twins, 

’ i. ~ Bg Veda, YU, IsTe. 

2. Macdonald and Keith, Vedic Index, II, p. 121, 

3. KaufitakH Upanisad, IV, I, Trans. Max Muller, Sac. Books of the East, I, 
p. 300. 

4. Gopatha Brdhmana, 2, 9, p. 30, Bibliotheca Indica. 

5. Satapatha Brahnum, XIII, 5, 4, 9, SEE, XLIV, p. 398. 

6. Mahdbhdrata (Roy’s Edn.), Virata Parva, Sec. 30; Virdia Parva (Raghu- 
ViRA), 29. 2. 130. 

7. MamiswhUtd, VII, 193, SBE, XXV, p, 247. 

8. Ahguttara Nikdya, I, p. 213, Ibid, IV, pp. 252, 256, 260. 

9. Digha Nikdya, II, p, 200. 

10. Cowell, The fatakas, VI, pp. 20. 

11. Mahdbhdrata. Adi Parva, Sec. % p|.,, 17^-^. (Roy’s edn.') ; Adi Farm 
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one of whom was the truthful monarch Matsya. The Vdyu Purmia also 
refers to this king Matsya, born of Uparicara Vasu and a fish.^ This expla- 
nation of the origin of the Matsyas was not intended to point to the origin 
of the Matsyas as a people : “ The birth o'f Matsya here” says Dr. B. C. Law 
“is here entirely a personal myth and has no connection with the people 
called Matsyas.”2 Such an explanation, it may be said, of course was not at all 
meant to reveal the origin of the Matsyas but it was evidently implied to give 
a touch of sanctity to the lineage of the king called Matsya. In fact an exactly 
similar practice was adopted in the , case of the birth of Satyamiartanda, the 
founder of the Matsyas of Oddadi.^ It is consequently possible that once the 
Matsyas believed that the founder of the Matsyas, or at least one of their 
most prominent kings like Matsya himself, was born of a fish, apart from its 
religious significance, it must have been evidently used by them either as a 
totem or at least as a symbol. This presumption, of course is only a possibility 
for it cannot be proved, but that even a modern dynasty like the Jethavas of 
Sauia§tra employed the fish as a dynastic symbol can be seen from their 
shrines at Bhumlika, in western Kathiawad.^ 

The Characteristics of the Matsyas. 

It is no wonder that the Matsyas, being wealthy, only desired to protect 
their wealth and consequently became celebrated as a race of fighters. In the 
Makabkdrata king Susarma of the Trigarttas tells Duryodhana that they were 
defeated more than once by the Matsyas and the .§alvas, who were their allies/' 
Manu advocates that they should be placed in the front line of battle when 
he says : “ (Men bom in Kuruksetra, Matsyas, Pan<^a and those born in 
Surasena, let them fight in the van of the battle, as well as (others who are) 
tall and light.”® No' wonder such was the advice suggested by Manu for we 
find its fullest justification in their exploits which are revealed in the Mahd- 
bhdrata as a race of warriors. 

The Wealth of the Matsyas. 

I'he Matsyas probably developed the fighting instinct out of sheer neces- 
sity which arose from their desire to protect their only wealth — cattle. The 
Mahdbhdrata, for instance, throws some light on the nature of such wealth 
which was owned by one of their kings named Virata in his kingdom known as 
Matsya. It is related how Sahadeva, clad in a cowherd’s dress, sj^eaking the 
dialect of cowherds, came to the cow-pen of Virata’s city. Beholding him the 
king was struck with his personality and on discovering his identity, observed : 
“ I have a hundred thousand kine divided into distinct herds. All those to- 
gether with their keepers I place in thy charge. Henceforth my beasts will 

1. Vayii Puraiya, Ch, 99. 

2. B. C. Law. Ancient Mid-Indian K?atriya Tribes, p. 67. 

3. B. I. V, p. 106. /. A. H, R. S. V, Pt. II, No. 4, p. 249. 

‘1, 1. .‘L, VII, p, 151, The Kadambas of Kalinga, the Paydays of Madura and 
the Pandyas of Ucchangi had also the , matsya Idncchana or Fish Crest. R.N,S. 

o. Mahahharata. Virata Parva, Sec. 30; Virata Parra (RaghuvIra), 29. 2, 130. 
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be thy keep.”' From this assurance of king Virata it may be concluded that 
the Matsyas were essentially a pastoral people, whose greatest asset lay in 
eattle, which they organised into herds, over which they appointed keepers, 
who, as will be seen presently, always kept the king informed of any mishap 
to these animals. 

The Trigartla-Matsya Battle, 

Owing to their possession of such enviable wealth in the shape of cattle, 
the Matsyas were always an object of attack. In the age of Bg Veda they 
are ranged with the other foes of the great Sudas.^ In the Mahdbhdrata period 
their greatest foes appear to have been the Trigarttas with whom they once 
fought a deadly battle. The real cause of the Trigartta invasion appears to 
have been the constant depredations of the Matsyas in the Idngdom of the 
former but owing to the existence of their great commander Kicaka, the in- 
cursions were never attempted. On the death of this Matsya Suta, the Trigartta 
king Su'sarman, saw the best opportunity of wreaking his revenge by allying 
himself with the Kauravas. So he thus addressed Duryodhana : “ My king- 
dom hath, many a time, been forcibly invaded by the king of the Matsyas, 
The mighty Kicaka was that king’s generalissimo. Crooked and wrathful and 
of wicked soul, that wretch, however, hath been slain by the Gandharvas. 
Kicaka dead, king Virata, shorn of pride and his refuge gone, will, I imagine, 
lose all courage. I think we ought now to invade that kingdom, if that please 
thee, O sinless one, as also that illustrious Kanja and all the Kauravas ! The 
accident that hath happened is, I imagine, a favourable one for us. Let us, 
therefore, repair to ViiSfa’s kingdom abounding in corn. We will appropriate 
his gems and other wealth of diverse kinds, and let us go to share with each 
•other his villages and kingdom. Or invading his city by force, let us carry off 
by thousands his excellent kine of various species. Uniting, 0 king, the forces 
of the Kauravas and the Trigarttas, let us lift his cattle in droves.”®. On 
Kania’s supporting his proposal, king Duryodhana speedijy commanded his 
brother Duhiasana that Siisarma ^ould proceed first to the city of Virata with 
his forces and coming on the cowherds, seize that wealth of his cattle. Then 
the Kauravas too in two divisions Avould capture the thousands of those ex- 
cellent kine.^ ‘ ■ 

Accordingly Susarma seized the “ cattle by thousands”, on hearing which 
Virata, his brothers Safanika and Mahadirasva, and his eldest son, the heroic 
•Sahkha, putting on strong coats of armour and corslets, yoked, unto their cars 
with white steeds and rushed to meet the Trigarttas. In the terrible .battle which 
followed king Susarma “having by energy, pppres^d and defeated the whole 
army of the Matsyas, impetuously ru.sh^:,, towards Yii^ta himself, endowed 


1. Mahabharaia, Virata Parva, SeC. X,.p. 24-,; yirUtq ^(Ra.ghuvira), 
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with great energy. And the two brothers, having severally slain Virata’s two 
steeds and his charioteer, as also those soldiers that protected his rear, took him 

captive alive, when deprived of his car. And afflicting him sorely vSusarma. 

placed Viilata on his own car and speedily rushed out of the field. And when 
the powerful Virata, deprived of his car was taken captive, the Matsyas, 
harassed sorely by the Trigarttas, began to fly in fear in all directions.” Then 
at Yudhisthira's instance Bhima rode forth and seizing Susarma by the hair 
and lifting him in wrath, dashed him to the ground. At this his army 
stricken with panic broke and fled in all directions,” and the writhing : 
Susarma was set free in great contempts 

Soon after Duryodhana with his counsellors, in his turn fell on the king- 
dom of Virata, speedily drove away his cowherds and captured his cattle. 
Virata’s son Uttara with Arjuna as charioteer, sped forth to meet these inva- 
ders, but on seeing them and their mighty host arranged in battle order, his 
heart sank. Complaining, that his father had gone away to fight the Trigart- 
tas, leaving no troops for his assistance, he suggested to his charioteer a re- 
treat, but Arjuna would not hear of it. In the mighty battle which followed, 
the Kurus were routed, the kine were recovered and the Matsyas returned in: 
triumph to Viratapura.^ Virata finally overcame the Trigarttas, regained his 
kingdom' and along with the sons of Papdu came back to his capital where 
his daughter Krsna was wedded to the saviour of his realm, Arjuna.^ 

This account of the Matsya-Trigartta battle shows that the Matsyas in. 
the epic age had a monarchical constitution, some measure of civilisation and. 
were evidently a pastoral people. 

The Home of the Matsyas, 

Where then did these Matsyas dwell from the earliest times? In the 
Bg Veda their home is laid to the south or south-west of Indraprastha and 
to the south of :Surasena.^ As noticed earlier the Kausltaki Upanisad places 
them between the Vatsas and the Kum-Pancalas but Manu, however, is more 
explicit and relates that on "the plain of the Kurus, the (country of the) 
Matsyas, PancalSs and Surasenakas, these (form) indeed the country of the 
Brahmarsis.”® Such being the case in the Padma Purm}a^ and the Visnu- 
dharmottara Mahdpurmja, this land of the Matsyas is called one of the jana- 
padas of Bharatavarsa. 

The Satapatha Brdhmatia, however, points tO' the exact place where the 
Matsyas had their habitation since early times : This text relates how the 
Matsya king Dvaitavana performed a horse-sacrifice near the lake Dvaitavana, 
where he bound for Indra Vftrahan fourteen horses, after a victorious battle,, 
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whence the lake became known as Dvaitavana^ evidently after the king him- 
Mahdbhdrata reveals that the Dvaitavana lake existtd in the Dvaita- 
vana forest, near the river Sarasvati. Arjuna suggested to his brother 
Yudhi?l:hira that there were some delightful and secluded spots for residence 
during their exile : “Surrounding the kingdom of the Kurus, are many 
countries, beautiful, and abounding in corn, such as IMcala, Cedi, Matsya, 
surasena, Pataccara, Dasarpa, Navai'^tamalia, Salva, Yugandliara, Sura§tra, 
Avanti and the spacious Kuntirastra”.® The exact location of this territory 
becomes now more precise when Yudhi?thira stated that their priests, chario- 
teers, and cooks should all say, when any inquiries were made about them : 
“ We do not know where the P^davas have gone leaving us at the lake of 
Dvaitavana Subsequently “girding on their swords, etc. they proceeded 
“in the direction of the river Kialindi. .to the southern bank of that river."^ 
Then they “ passed through Yakrollama and Surasena, leaving behind, on their 
right, the country of the Pancalas and on their left that of the Da^arijas.” 
Then they “ entered Matsya’s dominions leaving the forest, giving themselves 
out as hunters ” and Yudhi?thira observed “ just on emerging from this forest, 
we arrive at the city.”"’ From this information it is clear that the Matsya 
country was situated between the country of the P§hcalas on the left and the 
Da^rpa dominion on the right and that it embraced all the expanse beyond 
the Daitavana forest. The Macchfis are generally mentioned with Surasenas® 
in Buddhist literature. 

Rapson has already pointed out that the Brahmar§i->de§a of Manu, 
according to whom the Matsya country formed a portion, included the 
eastern half of the modem Patiala State and the Delhi division of the Punjab, 
the Alwar State and the adjacent territory in Rajaputana, the region lying 
between the Ganges and the Jamna and the Muttra District in the United 
Provinces.^ According to Cunningham “ In ancient times the whole of the 
country lying between the Aravali hills of Alwar and the river Jumna was 
divided between the Matsya on the west and i§urasena on the east, with 
Dalarna on the south and south-eastern border. Matsya then included the 
whole of the present Alwar territory, with portions of Jaipur and Bharatpur. 
Bairat and Machari were both in Matsya-desa ; while Kaman, Mathura and 
Bayana were all in Surasena. To the east were the PlaficSlas, who hdd 
Rohilkhand and Antarbeda, or the Gangetic Doab.”® The Da^anja had its 
capital called VidM, identified by Cunningham with modem Bhilsa or rather 
Besnagar, the hoary capital so near Bhilsa, situated on the Vetravati, the 
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river now called Betwia, which rises close to Bhopal and flows into the Jumna, 
east of Ujjain.’- 

This region, once known as the home of the Matsyas, has precisely been 
the home of the Minas, who occupy even at present Mewat, in Rajputana, 
now comprised in the Alwar and Bharatpur States and the British district of 
Gurgaon.“ Their pastoral habits, their martial nature and the identity of 
their names, leave little room for doubting that the Minas or the Mewattis or 
Mawassis known to history were no other' than the Matsyas of the Sanskrit 
texts and the Miacchas of Bali literature. 

The Matsyas in History — The Hindu Period. 

But strangely enough this Sanskritised name of the Minas as the 
Matsyas survived from the times of Manu to the days of the Plains in the 
ninth century. But it was strange that Kaudlya, who speaks of the Mallas, 
does not refer to the Matsyas and what exactly happened to them during 
the critical period of the accession of Candragupta Maurya. If, on Hiuen 
Tsiang’s testimony, the identification, of Pariyatra with Baimt, or the Matsya 
country is accepted, then we may say that the Matsya country was includ- 
ed in the empire of the Satavahanas. The Nasik par^asti informs us that 
Gautamiputra conquered Rarivata (i.e. Pariyatra) among other countries.® 
The Candravalli record of the KHdamba Mayurasarman says that he conquer- 
ed Pariyiatrika in circa a.d. 258. When the Guptas came into power, especially 
in the days - of that great conqueror Samudra Gupta, if his conquest of the 
forest kingdoms-* meant the at^rption of the Da^rna country as well,® then 
probably the Matsyas were not spared in the sweep of this amazing conquest. 
Such a mastery was again the boast of the Parivrajaka Maharaja Hastin, 
who likewise refers to his victory, over the forest people.® The apparent 
inference which can be drawn from such an absence of any contemporary re- 
ference is that, before the rise of the Mauryas, the Matsyas had evidently 
sunk into such an utter insignificance that they played no prominent part in 
the history of the period and were consequently forgotten in the annals of 
those days. 

But this does not mean that the Matsyas ceased to exist as a political 
force in the history of northern India. Although little is heard of them dur- 
ing the Gupta period, it cannot be said that the Matsyas perished as a politi- 
cal force for Hiuen Tsiang, the famous Chinese traveller, found that in the 
seventh century the Matysa kingdom was ruled by a king, whose dominion 
he describes at some length, “ Going again ” says he “ from this south-west 
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( She-to-T’u Satadni ) we come to the kingdom of Po-li-ye-to-lo 
(Pariyatra-Virata). This country is about 3,000 li (500 miles) in circuit 
and the capital about 14 or 15 li (2^ miles). Grain is abundant and late 
wheat. There is a strange kind of rice grown here, which ripens after sixty 
days. There are many oxen and sheep, few flowers and fruits. The climate 
is warm and fiery, the manners of the people are resolute and fierce. They 
do esteem learning, and are given to honour the heretics. The king is of the 
Vaisya caste ; he is of a brave and impetuous nature, and very warlike. 
There are eight sangharamas, mostly ruined, with a very few priests, who 
study the Little Vehicle. There are the Deva temples with about a thousand 
followers of different sects. Going from! this 500 li or so, we come to the 
country of Mo-t’u lo (Mathura).”^ This description of Hiuen T’siang 
tells us when he visited these parts of Northern India, that the people of this 
Matsya country were, as they were before, pastrol, warlike and monarchial. 
This land was situated between ^atadru, which has been considered to be the 
name of kingdom of which Sarhind was probably the chief town® and 
Mathura, well-known as the ancient iSurasena, Its characteristics described 
by this famous traveller, have survived to the present day, for as Cunningham 
said ; “ This is still the case with Jaypur to the south of Bairat which fur- 
nishes most of the sheep required for the great Muhammadan cities of Delhi, 
and Agra and their English garrisons. Bairat, therefore, may have beei> 
included the greater part of the present State of Jaypur.” ^ In fact, Cunn- 
ingham has even fixed the limits of this kingdom as ’follows : " On the north 
from Jhunjnu to Kot Kasim, 70 miles ; on the west from Jhunjnu to Ajmer, 
120 miles ; on the south from Ajmer to the junction of the Banias and Cham- 
bal, 150 miles, and on the east from the junction to Kot Kasim, 150 miles, 
or in all 490 miles.” ^ The main entrance, he adds, to the valley is on the 
north-west along the bank of a small stream which drains the basin, and forms 
one of the principal feeders of the Bana Ganga. The valley is about 
miles in diameter and from 1\ to 8 miles in circuit.® It is interesting to 
note that in such a tract during the seventh century Buddhism was obviously 
on the wane, its few adherents were the followers of the Hina-Yiana, while its 
rival, the Hindu religion claimed about a thousand followers and some 
temples. 

The Pdlu-’Matsya Relations 

But in the eighth century the Matsyas once more flashed into the poli- 
tical limelight. That they were certainly existing as a people of importance 
and probably of independence, can be made out from a reference to them in 
the Khalimpur plate of the Paia ruler, Dhhrmaj^ladeva. It states that “ he 
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installed the king of Kanyakubja^ who was readily accepted by the Bhoja,. 
Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yatana, Avanti, Gandhiara, Kira kings, bow- 
ing down respectfully with their diadems trembling and for whom his own 
golden coronation jar was lifted up by the delighted elders of Pancalas.”^ 
This exploit of Dharmapiala has been fortunately clarified by the Bhagalpur 
record of Niarayanapala, which adds : “This mighty one ( Dharmapala ) 
again gave the sovereignty, which he had acquired by defeating Indranaja 
and other enemies, to the begging Cakmyudha, who resembled a dwarf in 
bowing, — just as formerly Bali had given the sovereignty (of the three 
worlds ) which he had acquired by defeating Indra and his other enemies 
(the gods, to the begging Cakrayudha (Visinu) who had descended to 
earth as a dwarf.’’^ From this account, however, it cannot be maintained 
Dharmapala “ conquered or overran eastern Punjab and Sindh ( Kum and 
Yadu ), W. Punjab and N. W. Frontier provinces ( Yavana and Gindhara ) 
Kangra (Ki'ra), Malwa (Avanti) and North-Eastern Rajputana ( Bhoja 
and Matysa)”® Nor is it in any way true that “the empire of suzerainty 
of Kanouj was acknowledged ev«n in its decline over a very large extent of 
territory Such conclusions are not warranted by existing evidence, which 
apparently shows first, that Dharmapaladeva placed his nominee on the 
Kanyakubja throne, secondly, that he obtained the formal sanction of the 
Matsya and the neighbouring states which he intended to use as buffers be- 
tween his newly created puppet territory of Kanouj and the kingdom of the 
Gurjara Pratiharas and thirdly, that the Matsya country was surviving be- 
tween the land of the Bhojas— the Bhojakta which was the counterpart of 
modem Berar, as can be seen from the copi^r-plate of Pravarasena II,® and 
the Madrakas, who occupied the tract between the Ravi and the Chenab in 
the Punjab with its capital called Sakala, the modem Sailkot.® 

The date of this Pdla Matsya agreement. 

Now when could this installation of Cakrayudha, and to safeguard it 
the Pala agreement with the Matsyas and their kindred tribes, have taken 
place ? The dates assigned to Dharmapala, Nfigabhafa II, and Govinda III 
are circa a.d. 769-815, 815-833, and 794-814^ respectively. The Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayaajapala,® which records the installation of Cakrayudha by 
Dharmapiala, does not point to any date when that ceremony took place. But 
it is evident that at this period the Matsyas must have been independent, 
more or less, for the simple reason that had they not been so there would not 
have been any necessity for Dharmapiala to obtain the approval of the 
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Matsyas and their Mndred tribes at all According tO) the Harivamsa 
Indrayudha, the predecessor of Cakiayudha, was ruling in the saka year 705, 
viz. A.D. 783-841 and in the light of extant evidence Dharmapala must have 
installed Cakrayudha between the years a.d. 783-84 and 813-14. But from 
the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala, however, the date of this installation 
may provisionally be determined, for the lines 60-61 of this inscription say 
that this record was engraved “in the increasing reign of victoiry, the year 
32, the 12th day of Marga.”^ Br. Kielhorn, on paleographic grounds, has 
assigned it to the ninth century.® As the epigraph itself is dated in regnal 
years, a practice not unloiown to Pala monarchs, and as Dharmapiala’s ear- 
liest ascertained date is circa A.D. 769, this installation of Cakrayudha and 
its concomitant the agreement of the PSlas with the Matsyas and similar lesser 
powers, must have taken place in a.d. 801. 

Ndgabhatds conquest of the Matsyas md others. 

If this provisional date of the triumph of the diplomacy of Dharmapala 
in the politics of Kanouj and the tribal areas is tentatively accepted, tlien the 
later fate of the Matsyas can be followed with some confidence. It is pos- 
sible that the Matsyas and others enjoyed a spell of independence, for there 
is no evidence at present to prove that until their contact with the Gurjara- 
Pratihara ruler Nagabhata II, they were conquered by any other ruler. This 
king evidently could not bear to see a puppet like Cakrayudha over Kanouj 
with a number of buffer states like the Matsyas, the Kiratas and the rest in 
between. Therefore he started an expansionist policy and forcibly seized “ the 
hill forts of the kings of Anartta, Malava, Kirata, Turuska, Vatsa, and 
Matsya” as recorded in the Gwalior prasasti of the Gurjara-Pratihara king 
Bhoja, which is assigned to the ninth century after Christ. Then he must 
have defeated Cakrayudha, “whose lowly demeanour was manifest from his 
•dependence on others”, among whom were the Matsyas and his arch-sup- 
porter and patron “the lord of Vanga” Dharmapala.^ . 

This conquest of Nagabhata II must have taken place within the first 
decade of the ninth century, owing to certain circumstances of this period. 
The Radhanpur plates of the Rfispakuta monarch Govinda III, dated &aka 730 
(A.D. 808), for example, tell us that Dhora (Dhmva Ninipama his prede- 
cessor drove into the “trackless forest Vatsaifija (the predecessor of Naga- 
bhata II) who boasted of having with ease appropriated the fortune of 
Gauda The Wani-Dindori grant of Govinda III, dated a.d. 806-7 repeats 
tliis triumph of Dhruva.® His successor Govinda II overran the South by 
his expedition to Kanci, before he attacked the princes of the north and from 
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the British Museum copper-plates issued in A.D. 804 it is clear that at this 
time he was encamped at Rame§vara Tirtha/ hMt according to the Radhanpur 
plates, he “again drew to himself the fortunes of the Pallavas, his enemies 
having submitted” only in a.d. 808.^ Probably as this record suggests bejore 
this victorious campaign in the South in a.d. 808 was undertaken, Govinda 
III had already defeated his northern enemies. This can be seen from the 
record referred to above. For it says that in this year, after the rains had 
ceased, Govinda III, from his camp “pitched on the ridges of the Vindhya,” 
on hearing from his spies that the “ Gurjara” had fled “in fear, nobody knew 
whither”, moved towards his own country, and then went with his forces “ to 
the banks of the Tungabhadra” to storm the capital of the Pallavas.® If this 
unnamed Gurjara could be identified with the Gurjara-Pratihara king Naga- 
bhata II, who along witli the Kosala ruler Candragupta are said to have been 
defeated by Govinda III in the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa dated saka 793 
(871), then it may be inferred that Nagabhata II must have defeated Cakra- 
yudha and subjugated the Matsyas and others between a.d. 801 and 808. 
But as the British Museum copper-plates of Govinda III, dated a.d. 804 re- 
veal ^ that he was encamped at Rame^varam during his southern expedition 
in this year® whereas his Radhanpur plates state that he “ again drew to 
himself the fortunes of the Pallavas” after the flight of the unnamed Gurjara 
only in a.d. 808, it is possible that Nagabhata II defeated Cakrayudha with 
the Matsyas and the rest between the years a.d. 801 and 804, because, as 
Govinda III did in a.d. 808, before turning his attention to the South, he must 
have seen that he had no enemies in the Vindhyan region to molest his own 
territories as he would be cut off during this expedition from his home after the 
rains. This is only a presumption, but if he actually did so and there is no 
reason why he should not have adopted such a course, then Nagabhata II 
could not have been at peace after a.d. 804 and much less would he have 
dared to attack Cakrayudha, the Matsyas with the rest and made these ene- 
mies in addition to Govinda III. 

Whether or not in this onslaught on Nagabhata II and Candragupta, 
Govinda III, who is said to have carried away in battle their “ fair and un- 
shakeable fame ” fell on the Matsyas as well, cannot be decided with certainty. 
Possibly there is an allusion to them in the rather vague assertion that he 
“intent on the acquisition of fame, uprooted, like sail com, other kings, in 
their own dominions, who had become destitute of all fortitude, and after- 
wards reinstated them in their own places.”® This information may be inter- 
preted to mean that the Ra^tmkuta king Govinda III, defeated the allies. 
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Nagabhata 11 and Candragupta and the chiefs of neighbouring tribes like the' 
Matsyas and the others, most of whom must have been reinstated in their own- 
dominions. Little is heard of the Matsyas after the defeat of Nagabhata 11, 
but there is little doubt that they continued to survive as a comparatively 
insignificant people until the advent of the Muslim invasions of Northern India 
in the early days of the eleventh century. 

Th& Minas in History — The Muslim Period. 

It has been noticed already that from very early times the Minas or as 
they are styled in the epics, the Matsyas, had adopted the practice of kings 
as leaders of their tribe down to the days of the Palas, the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
and possibly also of the RaistrakutSs in the ninth century. There is no evi- 
dence to prove that, after their conquest by the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Naga- 
bhata II, probably in the first decade of the ninth century, they resorted to 
any form of republicanism. If Al’Utbi can be relied upon, it may be stated 
that not only were the Minas monarchical but also independent. In his 
Tarikhl Yamini he relates how Sultan Mahummad of Ghazna fell on them. 
“The Sultan” he observes “again resolved on an expedition to Hind, and 
marched towards Narain, urging his horses and moving over ground hard and 
soft, until he came to the middle of Hind, where he reduced chiefs, who, up 
to that time obeyed no master, overturned their idols, and put to the sword 
the vagabonds of that country, and with delay and circumspection proceeded 
to accomplish his design. He fought a battle with the chiefs^ of the infidels, 
in which God bestowed upon him much booty in property, horses and ele- 
phants, and the friends of God committed slaughter in every hill and valley. 
The Sultan returned to Ghazna with all the plunder he had obtained.”^ From 
this account it may be seen that Utbi, the only contemporary authority to refer 
to this expedition in detail, omits the date on which it took place but places 
it between the expeditions to Bhimnagar and Ghur viz. A.H. 399 and 401, and 
it may therefore be inferred that this raid on Natain must have taken place 
in A.H. 400 — ^A.D. 1009. Ibnu’l-Athir, whose account has been claimed to be 
“very authentic and trustworthy”^ says that this attack took place in the 
October of this year*. Utbi, however, does not mention either the route fol- 
lowed by the Sultan or the locality of the forts or even the name of the Rajn,. 
but it is obviously the Raja of Nlarayanpura who is referred to in this con- 
nection. Firishtah too refers to this exploit of Mahammud of Ghazna in these 
words : “ At length he continued his march along the course of a stream on 
whose banks were seven strong fortifications, all of which fell in succession : 
these were also discovered to be some very ancient temples, which according 
to the Hindoos, had existed for 4000 years Although Firishtah says that 
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■the Sultan fell on this place after destroying the temples of Mathura, he is 
wrong in stating that the expedition was undertaken in a.d. 1017 (a.h. 409) 
owing to Utbi's more reliable evidence. 

This locality that was stomed by Muhammad of Ghazna has been identi- 
fied by Cunningham to be Narayapapura, a town twelve miles to the north- 
east of Bairat, the ancient Viratapura.^ In the Jami-U-T Tawarikh of Rushdu- 
D-Din it is said that from Kanouj, travelling south-west to “Narana the 
capital of Guzrat”, the distance was eighteen parsangs, while from 
Narana to Mahura (Mathura) it was twenty-eight parsangs.^ Firishtah 
too says that after destroying the shrines of Mathura Mahammild fell on 
the seven forts, evidently of Narayagapura. 

That this expedition was an accomplished fact can be proved with the 
assistance of other contemporary accounts. Not only does Utbi refer to it 
but it is also mentioned in the Jami-U-T Tawarikh noticed above and by the 
poet Ghada’iri in a quasida as preserved in Un§r5 wherein he says : 

“ I received two purses of gold on the victory of Narayan, 

I will get one hundred such purses and bags on the conquest of Rumiya.”® 
The results of this invasion were fatal to the inhabitants of Narayappura 
and the surrounding places. Rushid-ud-din declares that this city was “ des- 
troyed” and “ the inhabitants removed to a town on the frontier”.^ But though 
Utbi refers to no such disaster, he observes that the mler of Narayapapura who 
was defeated and whose town was plundered “became satisfied that he could 
not contend with him (the Sultan). So he sent some of his relatives and 
chiefs to the Sultan supplicating him not to invade India again, and offering 
him money to abstain from that purpose, and their best wishes for his future 
prosperity. They were told to offer a tribute of fifty elephants, each equal 
to two ordinary ones in size and strength, laden with the products and rarities 
of his country. He promised to send this tribute every year, accompanied 
by two thousand men, for service at the court of the Sultan. The Sultan 
accepted his proposal as Islam was promoted by the humility of his submis- 
sion and the payment of tribute. He sent an envoy to see that these condi- 
tions were carried into effect. The ruler of Hind strictly fulfilled them and 
despatched one of his vassals with the elephants to see that they were duly 
presented to the Sultan. So peace was established, and tribute was paid, and 
caravans travelled in full security between Khurassan and Hind.”® Therefore 
the results of this defeat of the Raja of Narayapapura were that his kingdom 
became a tributary state, and the peace effected gave an impetus to the trade 
between Khurassan and India. 
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IVliiNAO 


Balbm and the Mewatlis. 

This domination of the Muslims over the Mina territory must have sap- 
ped their strength and crushed their spirit as a fighting people, for hereafter 
the Minas do not figure in history as a people fighting under militant kings. 
From this time onwards they evidently , took to a life of ixovocation, plunder 
and pillage. The Muslim historians began to style the Minas living in Mewat, 
in Rajaputana, now comprised in the Alwar and Bharatpur states as Mewattis. 
From their hilly regions they swept on the rich cities. According to Firishtah 
in A.D. 1259, 10,000 Mewattis with 200 of their chiefs were captured and 
made prisoners, besides a great numter of common soldiers “ because the 
Rajas and Rajputs of Mewat had begun to create disturbances ; and having 
collected a numerous body of horse and foot plundered and burnt them,”^- 
But this destructive policy could not subdue them. Therefore in A.D. 1265 
Ghiyas-ud-din Balban wanted to make an end of them. He ordered an army 
specially for destroying “a plundering banditti of Mewattis who had occupied 
about eighty miles south-east of the capital (Delhi) towards the hills, from 
whence they used, in former reigns, to make incursions even on the gates of 
Dehly. It is said that in this expedition above 100,000 Mewattis were put 
to the sword ; and the army being supplied with hatchets and other imple- 
ments, cleared away the woods for the circumference of 100 miles. The tract 
thus cleared afterwards proved excellent arable land and became well culti- 
vated.”® 

This version of Firishtah deserves to be verified by an independent account 
like tliat of Zia-ud-din Bami, from whose narrative Firishtan obtained his 
information. He relates how Balban, towards the end of the first year of his 
reign was busy “ in harrying the jungles, and in rooting out the Mewattis 
whom no one had interfered with since the days of Shams-ud-din. The tur- 
bulence of the Mewattis had increased, and their strength had grown in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, through the dissolute habits of the elder sons of 
Shams-ud-din and the incapacity of the youngest, Nasir-ud-din. At night 
they used to come prowling into the city. In the neighbourhood of Delhi there 
were large and dense jungles, through which many roads passed. The dis- 
affected in the Doab, and the out-laws of Hindustan grew bold and took to 
robbery on the highway, and so beset the roads, that the caravans and mer- 
chants were unable to pass. The daring of the Mewattis in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi was carried to such an extent that the western gates of the city 
were shut at the afternoon prayers, and no one dared to go out of the city in 
that direction after that hour whether he travelled as a pilgrim or with the 
display of a sovereign. At afternoon prayer the Mewattis would often come 
to the Saur-hauz, and assaulting the water-carriers and the girls who were 
fetching water, they would strip them and carry off their clothes. These dar- 


1. Firishtah, op. dt. I, p. 244 (Briggs) 
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Sri Ram Sharma, A Bibliography of Mughal India, p, 53, (1939). 


ing acts of the Mewattis had caused a great ferment in Delhi. In the first 
year of his accession the Sultan felt the repression of the Mewattis to be the 
first of his duties and for a whole year he was occupied in overthrowing them 
and in scouring the jungles, which he effectually accomplished. Great numbers 
of the Mewattis were put to the sword. The Sultan built a fort at Gopal-Gir 
and established several posts in the vicinity of the city, which he placed in 
the charge of the Afghans, with the assignments of lands (for their mainten- 
ance) . In this campaign one hundred thousand of the royal army were slain 
by the Mewattis, and the Sultan with his sword delivered many servants of 
God from the assaults of violence of the enemy. From this time the city was 
delivered from the attacks of the Mewattis. After the Sultan had thus routed 
the Mewattis and cleared away the jungle in the neighbourhood of the city, 
he gave the towns and the country within the Doab to some distinguished 
chiefs, and’ ordered them to slay these marauders, imprison their women and 
children, to clear away the jungle and to suppress all lawless proceedings. 
The noblemen set to work with strong forces and soon put down the risings.”^ 
* From this version of Bami it may be seen that Firishtah recorded a fairly 
correct account of the destruction of the Mewattis by Balban. But Firishtah 
states that 100,000 of the Mewattis were slain whereas Bami observes that 
the same number of the royal troops were killed by them. The latter account 
cannot be dispensed with as unreliable especially because Bami has been con- 
sidered more authentic than Firishtah. The policy of Balban, of parcelling 
out the lands of the Mewattis with the establishment of officers over them, 
was adopted by Sultan Mahmud III of Gujarat in the 16th century in an 
attempt to exterminate the Girassias® with almost similar results. 

The Mewattis and Firuz Shah. 

The fond hopes of Bami and the expectations of Balban that these rebels 
were “brought into submission” unfortunately never materialised, for soon 
after their old risings they flared up again. In a.d. 1423 during the reign 
of Firuz Shah, when he was marching against Alap Khan near Gwalior, “ the 
Mewattis and Nasrat Khan, with their horse and foot, plundered the baggage 
of Alap Khan and brought many of his men, both horse and foot, back as 
prisoners,”^ This fact reveals that the Mewattis by this time adopted a change 
in their tactics of dealing with the Muslim mlers by simply joining hands with 
one or the other of the disaffected nobles and attacking whomsoever they could 
lay their hands upon. In the Very next year a.d. 1424 news was brought 
that the Mewattis had broken into rebellion and so the Sultan marched into 
Mewat, ravaged and laid it waste. The Mewattis sought refuge in the moun- 
tains of Jahora, their great stronghold. As this fort was considered impregn- 
able and as fodder and grain were also scarce, the Sultan returned to Delhi. 
In A.D, 1425 he again marched against Mewat, while Jallu and Kaddu, grand- 
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sons of Bahadur Nahir and several Mewattis, destroying their own territories, 
entrenched themselves in the mountains of Andwar. When attacked by the 
imperial forces for several days, they fled into the mountains of Ahvar and 
their fort of Andwar was destroyed,^ These measures of Finiz Shah reveal 
that, during this period it became a settled policy of the emperors of Delhi 
to stamp out the ravages of the Mewattis whenever and wherever they occur- 
red. Their strongholds were attacked and destroyed with the hope that the 
Mewattis, would, despoiled of their homes, and subject to a life of almost 
starvation, some day take to a p^ceful and settled life. 

But these stringent measures had not the desired effect. Once more in 
A.D. 1433 as the Mewattis disturbed the peace again, the Sultan, marching 
towards the mountains of Mewat, arrived at the town of Taori. On hearing 
this Jala Khan Mewatti, one of their leaders, shut himself up with a large 
force in the fort of Andaru, which they had probably captured and fortified 
anew, and considered still their strongest citadel. But as soon as the Sultan 
prepared to storm this fort and, in fact before his forces approached it, Jala 
Khan set fire to the stronghold and escaped towards Kutila. The greater part 
of the provisions, materials and grains which had been stored for the siege 
fell to the lot of the royal forces.^ 

From these accounts of the imperial attempts to tame the turbulent Me- 
wattis, it may be seen that probably most of the Mewattis had either become 
Muslim converts or had Muslim chieftains as their leaders and repeated royal 
attacks must have had a salutary effect of curbing their ravages and reducing 
them to surrender. 

The Minas in Maratha times. 

The unfortunate defeat of the Manathas in the eventful battle of Panipat 
in A.D. 1761 was the signal for mischievous tribes like the Minas, not to men- 
tion the more important kingdoms conquered by the Marathas, to rise at once 
in rebellion. The Mewattis of the Moghul historians are styled as the Mawa- 
sis in the records of the Maratha rulers. The Mawasis could not have been the 
inhabitants of Marwar, for they are clearly styled as the Mlarwaris in con- 
nection their relations with the Qaikwad Sayajirao I and the Marwar Raja 
and even in other cases they were known to the Marathas as Marwaris.® These 
Mawasis apparently had their Thakurs who guided their destinies in matters 
political and social. How they were tempted to revolt against their rulers 
is revealed by I>amaji in a letter dated 7-6-1761 to Raghoba in which he .said 
that, owing to the news of the disaster of Panipat the Muslims, the Koli chiefs 
and the Mawasi fhakurs had grown insubordinate.^ This slight show of in- 
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subordination soon flamed into an undisguised rebellion. The Kamdvisddr of 
Vadnagar, Kesav Visaji, informed the Baroda government that the Mawasis 
and the Nawab of Balanpur intended to rise against the State and they actu- 
ally disturbed the peace at Visanagar. So he was directed on 16-4-1771 not 
to tolerate such risings, to restore the peace with the assistance of the two 
pdgas at Visiapur as well as his own forces, and to keep four horsemen at 
Fattepur to maintain order.^ Therefore it is clear that the ever watchful and 
rapacious Mawasis not only rose , against their masters on hearing of their 
defeat but they conspired with their neighbours the Muslims and their kindred 
tribes in order to resort to their old tactics of creating disturbances in and 
out of season. Even in Gujarat which was not evidently their home, they 
became a great source of irritation and concern to the administration of the 
Gaikwads down to the early days of the nineteenth century. 

The Mdwasis in Gujarat 

The Mawasis, however, proved to be no quiet people to the Mariatha ad- 
ministrators, especially in Gujarat, during the reigns of Say&jirao I and Fatte- 
singh between the years a.d. 1778-1789. These Mawasis, as though in keeping 
with their tradition, invariably joined one party or another in these troublous 
times. Kesarkhan Riathod, on 24-1-1790 informed Fattesingh Rao that the 
English had posted themselves at Dabhoi, Bhadarpur, and Vasna and were 
going to post themselves at Tilakwiada At this time, though nearly all of the 
Mawasis, including the ruler of Rifljpipla, were joining them he had remained 
loyal and therefore Fattesingh should give him his protection and support.® 
Not only did the Mawasis join parties fighting for power but they also took 
to brazen-faced robbery. The Baroda government issued an order on 
17-5-1792 to the Kamdvisddr ot TilakwM that certain Mawasis had seized 
cattle and property at Sankheda and that had to be restored to the rightful 
owners. A similar order was issued to the Thdkur of Vajiria on this for in his 
limits some of the Mawiasis had taken shelter.® 

These raids of the Mawiasis became dangerous as days went on, for they 
turned out to be more and more frequent and assumed dangerous proportions. 
From Songhad, Khandoji Baburao infonned Manajirao on 30-5-1792 that 
raids by Mawasis were frequent and requested a reinforcement of footsoldiers, 
at least.^ Sometimes the actual strengtli of these Mawasis can also be 
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made out. From a letter of Gaioapatrao Gailswaa of Sankheda to Govindrao 
Gaikwad, dated 22-10-1797 it is dear that eight hundred men and four 
thousand Mawasis and Naikdas had plundered Tilakwada and would have 
captured Sankheda in a day or two.^ 

The Maratha State, however, did not permit these Mawasis to continue 
for long to do what they pleased. The triumph of a successful expedition against 
them was reported on 18-9-1801. Babaji Appaji in command of the Mulk- 
giri expedition encountered at Gumba in Vasre pargana one Mukundrao, who 
after harassing the Baroda territory and seizing the ornaments dedicated by 
the late Govindrao Gaikwad to the shrine at Dakore, had collected a force of 
four to five hundred strong. Mukundrao was at last driven away to Kapad- 
vanj. The Thakore of Anghad being killed in, this battle, the Mawasis sur- 
rendered themselves to the government forces.^ Once these Mawisis were 
subdued in one place it did not at all mean that they were conquered in all 
their haunts. This can be inferred from an order of the Baroda Government 
to an official Mathavad Bhadagirkar in Kanha Padvayi prMt on 7-7-1802, 
that a rising had taken place in Kharag. The communique adds that one 
Sagbarekar, with Hanaji and Valavi and others had committed incendiarism 
and had become turbulent. For the administration of that area the govern- 
ment had despatched forces and therefore he was ordered to present himself 
with his men before the government battalion.® 

These facts reveal that the Mawasis evidently had turned their footsteps 
to the fertile land of Gujarat from their original home in Rajputana. Even 
here as has been shown they appear to have felt, as it were, the pulse of the 
strength of the government in power and once they saw that it showed the 
least signs of any weakness, they at once rebelled. Not only did they rebel 
but they joined hands with the Muslims or even with the Hindus as it suited 
them, for their main object was to loot and ravage what they could lay their 
hands on wherever they went. The Maratha State adopted in their case 
more or less the same measures which they adopted when they were con- 
fronted with similar disturbances of their equally nefarious contemporaries 
the Kolis, the Bhils, the Bedars and the Ginassias in various parts of the 
Maratha empire. Despite all these measures, probably unlike the Beglars, as 
the accounts show in the beginning of the nineteenth century, these Minas 
proved to be extremely provocative in their own haunts. 
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The Mmas oj Rajputma. 

In Raj aputana, which was the original home of the Minas, they once 
more rose into prominence in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
According to Malleson the Minas “ were tribes of Muhammudans converted 
from Hinduism in the reign of Aurangzib, and who are plunderers and thieves 
by profession. These curious races yet retain many of their old customs and 
traditions. Of nothing are they fonder than of the glories and pleasures of 
the days, when to use an old adage of that part of the country, the buffalo 
belonged to him who held the blundgeon. But though there is no evidence 
to prove that all the Minas in Rajputana are Muslims, they are considered 
to have been the inhabitants of the Jaipur territories and were originally the 
tillers of the soil. Wliile they were agriculturists one half of the produce of 
the land went to the government. But they were considered to have a 
Ksatriya origin, and such a tradition appears to be in consonance with ancient 
belief as recorded in the Hindu texts quoted above. Nevertheless they were 
styled as Rajputs because they deemed it to be derogatory, except in cases of 
extreme poverty, to follow any vocation other than that of arms. Many Raj- 
puts, however, rented large estates or zamindaries where these Minas were 
employed for manual labour. 

They soon obtained a chance to organise themselves as they had done 
several times in the days of old. Many years prior to a.d. 1809 the intrepid 
Eeo Singh, the natural son of Raja Man Singh of Jaipur, assembled large 
numbers of these Minas for the sole purpose of robbery and plunder. Raja 
Jagat Singh, the Raja of Jaipur in a.d. 1809 captured this bold and reckless 
adventurer and had him trodden under the feet of elephants, in pursuance of 
a hoary yet horrible qy,stom. Deprived of a leader, the wild Minas returned 
calmly to their old pursuit of agriculture. 

The menace the Minas. 

But though agriculturists by profession, in the districts of Kotah and 
Bundi, the Minas who inhabited the hills and jungles were exclusively given 
to committing thefts. With them the Minas of Jaipur held, at least accord- 
ing to them, no kind of communication ; the former ate meat and consumed 
liquor whenever they could be procured, but the latter did neither. These 
Minas of Bundi slowly became more daring and wrought grave havoc on the 
Maratha forces, attacking the foragers, intercepting the Vunjaras and plunder- 
ing everyone who was unfortunate to fall into their nefarious hands.- 
Captain Broughton, an eye-witness, tells us that the foragers “were con- 
stantly attacked by the Minas, or hill people, without the camp ; and the 
Bazars almost every night by thieves within it."^ Such an incursion of the 
irrepressible Minas took place in the year a.d. 1809 and the terrible conster- 
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nation of the MaratM forces can well be imagined. As though these destruc- 
tive raids were not enough these wild mountaineers commenced to harass the 
Mamtha soldiers even in their own camp and as Broughton observes, they 
became a veritable menace. Commenting on this unfortunate situation, he 
says ; “We are in the very midst of the Minas, who seem restilved to make 
the most of such an opportunity and revenge themselves for the treatment 
which their friends, who by the way have all gone off, met with, while they 
continued in camp. Not a day occurs without the most daring robberies 
being committed. The foraging parties are attacked wherever they appear ; 
and it is absolutely unsafe for individuals to move a musket shot from the 
camp. The main army is kept in a constant state of alarm ; several attacks 
having been made on its skirts by bands of these daring mountaineers ; and 
the stream of the river running under the bank opposite the army, the women 
and others, who are obliged to go for water are perpetually stopped, and 
plundered of their clothes, brass pots and etc.” The consequence of ail this 
annoyance was that fodder could scarcely be procured even in the smallest 
quantities and this situation created such a discontent that a number of the 
Sardars of the army of Mahadji Sindia, taking with them all their cattle, 
proceeded in a body straight to Decree, declaring that they would not stir 
from that place until the Maharaja consented to “ march away Meenas from 
such an abominable place.”^ 

Measures to control the Minas. 

Owing to this open exhibition of disaffection in his own ranks, Mahadji 
Sindia at last resolved to suppress the almost unbearable ravages of the 
Minas. He first attempted conciliation and therefore employed a large 
number of these thieves in his service for especially protecting the foragers. 
Such gestures of Mahadji Sindia are reminiscent of a similar practice of the 
Peswas who employed the ferocious Bhils or Bedars as watchmen to protect 
affected villages from the depredations of their kinsmen. Consequently the 
Sindia made a treaty with the Zamindar of Sursa, a district about twenty 
miles from the Maratha camp, in order to entertain five hundred Minas in 
the Maratha army. This Zamindar, considered to be the most important 
of the Mina chiefs in the neighbourhood, came to the Maratha camp and 
■after the agreement left for his village to recruit his people. Soon after there 
was a Mina battalion in the forces of the Mahadji Sindia.^ 

These wild desperadoes must have made a rather picturesque sight. 
Broughton found that they hailed from Jaighur and were “ all stout, good 
fellows,” armed with a bow, a quiver, arrows and a dagger in the use of 
which they were specially expert. They wore their turbans rather very high 
■and adorned them at the top with a bunch of feathers of a species of curlew 
■called the Bojha.® 

1. Broughton, Letters written in d Mairatha Camp, pp. 165-66. 
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But strangely enough, the lethargic Mahadji Sindia, who had not the 
foresight that the Minas would shatter the morale of his forces, although 
virtually coerced into a treaty with their leader by the undisguised mutiny 
of his own sarddrs, was indiscreet enough not to make the best of this appar- 
ent conciliation. This indiscretion became obvious when he displayed an 
injudicious niggardliness in making the stipulated payments to these Minas. 
The result was discontent. They loudly complained of this treatment of the 
Maharaja towards them and maintained that, as he had distributed only five 
hundred rupees among them since their arrival in the camp, if the Sindia 
within a few days did not meet their demands, they would simply quit his 
camp and recover their dues at his expense.^ 

The nature of Mina incursions. 

Despite this loud protest, the Sindia paid little attention to the discontent 
of the Minas. Disappointed at the non-fulfilment of the treaty contracted bet- 
ween their chief and Mahadji Sindia, the Minas probably left the Maratha 
camp in a body. History again repeated itself and the ATinas simply reverted 
to their old tactics. Some examples of their incursions may be cited 
to reveal their modes of pillage and destruction. Riota, for example, 
was a miserable little village inhabited by the Minas and the Gujars. On the 
approach of an enemy they took refuge in the hills at the foot of which their 
village was built.^ In their turn, the Minas pounced not only on small or 
fairly large foraging parties and on helpless women and children, but on 
equally helpless armies, by day as well as by night. The three battalions 
of Baptiste, a Portuguese commander in the Maratlia army, were so much 
harassed by these fierce mountaineers, that they were at length in the most 
imminent danger of losing their guns. In fact such were the extremities to 
which they were reduced that they were finally obliged to approach Zalim 
Singh, a person of consequence in the Mina neighbourhood for assistance. 
He exerted his influence with these tormentors to procure for the army a 
safe passage through the Mina-infested country.-'* If such atrocities were 
practicable for the Minas during the day, by night they must have wrought 
havoc in the Maratha as well as other camps. This suggestion can be prov- 
ed by an example of IVlina high-handedness which recalls what Manuccr 
branded as “ adroitness ” in the case of the equally enterprising and unscru- 
pulous Bedars.-^ Once the Minas contrived to enter a tent in which the 
English Resident’s own horses were picketed, without being perceived and 
cutting off the head and heel ropes of one horse which was commonly so 
restive as to require two men to lead it, and actually conveyed it, under cover 
of an extremely dark night, beyond the reach of the sentries. This audacious 
yet skilful theft was then fortunately discovered and an alarm sounded. This 
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SO frightened the mischievous horse that it broke loose from its captors and 
returned of its own accord to its stables.^ 

Further attempts to control the Minas. 

Such constant incursions and thefts of the Adinas on the restless Maratha 
camps so exasperated the lethargic patience of Mahadji Sindia that he at 
last resolved to employ yet another expedient to punish the uncontrollable 
Minas. A detachment of two thousand Maratha horse was formed a week 
or two before the actual expedition against them took place. The sole object 
of this expedition was to avenge the sufferings of the Marathas and to 
plunder a couple of Mina villages not very far from the Maratha camp. 
This was “ a service so congenial to Maratha feelings ” sarcastically observes 
Broughton that the Raja Desmukh, “the heir of State” himself, marclied 
at the head of this punitive expedition. It is not recorded what was actually 
accomplished by such an exploit, but it is not unreasonable to think that such 
raids, which irresistibly recall the modern British descents on the Mina-like 
Afridis of the North-Western Frontier and their similar political consequences, 
left no substantial results except the temporary submission of the incorrigible 
IVEnas and a fruitless display of Maratha militarism. The Minas subse- 
quently took to their old wild ways and preyed on the Marathas until they 
were exterminated by the British about the year a.d. 1858. Consequently 
it cannot but be concluded that no Maratha statesmen took any such deci- 
sive measure to stamp out for ever the restless spirit of the Mina depreda- 
tions which so much affected the morale of the Maratha army during the early 
years of the nineteenth century. 

Some customs of the Jaghur Minas. 

The Mina corps from Jajghur, whom Broughton was so keen on seeing, 
gave some interesting information about their social customs to this inquisi- 
tive military adventurer. One of them related to him how Jajghur was 
wrested from the Rapa of Udaipur about a.d. 1803 by Zalim Singh of Kotah 
and how ever since it had remained a portion of his territories. The district 
was comprised of eighty-four towns and villages, twenty-two of which were 
exclusively inhabited by the Minas, who paid only personal service to the 
Kotah ruler. Each village had a kotwdl or a watchman of its own and he 
managed the affairs of the community according to their peculiar customs 
and laws. 

One of such strange customs was their matrimonial system. These 
Minas, for instance intermarried with no other tribe except their own and 
among them prevailed a singular practice of the second brother taking to wife 
the widow of the eldest. For this purpose he purchased jewels and clothes 
and brought her into the midst of her relations and friends who, assembling 
together, sanctioned this union. Such a ceremony was, however, not called 


1. Broughton, op. ciL pp, 159-60. 
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a jnarriage though it had the same privileges and could not be set aside. It 
was styled as Nala. If the second brother died, the third took her to wife 
and this system was continued until she became too old to be of use to any 
one. These Minas assured Broughton that they could, in the case of an 
emergency, muster a force of twenty thousand strong, of which a third were 
sprung from one family. The rest were aliens who were incorporated at 
different times into the Mina community. 

The Minas like the Bedars and other wild tribes, professed to be thieves 
and considered this profession no more harmful or degrading than their enlist- 
ment in the armies of some ruler or other for the purposes of battle or plunder. 
They were specially fond of carrying away children either from villages or 
camps, both of which they attacked. If the kidnapped children happened to 
be boys they were, of course, brought up as Minas ; but if they chanced to 
be girls they were sold as slaves in the neighbouring provinces. Their adora- 
tion was especially offered to Mahadeva, whom they invoked prior to the 
undertaking of any engagement in an expedition and prayed to him to grant 
two children for every man that might be slain.^ 

How the unfortunate girls stolen from their parents were disposed of can 
fortunately be ascertained from the details of an actual sale which took place 
in the Marttha camp of Mahadji Sindia himself in the year a.d. 1809. 
Two of the head servants of the English Resident intimated their wish of 
purchasing four girls to some Minas who were then in the camp. These 
servants added that one or two of the Minas were to accompany one of their 
men in order to make a selection, but no agreement was arrived at regarding 
the price. A few days later the Mina party returned with the four girls for 
whom they demanded three hundred rupees. As the servants disapproved of 
these girls they declared themselves both unwilling and unable to pay so large 
a sum. Wroth at this conduct, the Minas threatened to complain about this 
transaction evidently to their masters, and were with difficulty prevailed upon 
to take their charges to the bazar where they were openly exposed for sale. 
These poor children, obviously between eight and ten years of age, appeared 
to feel the indignities inflicted on them. One of Broughton’s servants, who 
was curious enough to see these victims, revealed to him how their eyes were 
swollen with weeping and how they presented a most distressing spectacle. 
Finally two of them were soon sold while bidders for the rest crowded to the 
quarter where the Minas remained throughout the day.^ 

It is not at all shocking why such a public exhibition of theft and 
slavery was tolerated without the least compunction by the Marafhas and the 
English. Both of them connived at the survival of this practice for slavery 
was not a little rampant among the Marathas and the Europeans in the early 
days of ihemineteenth century .« 


1. Broughton, op. cit. pp. 137-39, 
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By 
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Jaina iconography has never been properly studied. Burgess wrote a 
small monograph on Jaina mythology’- and on the images worshipped by the 
Digaipbara sect.^ But his treatment of the subject was never intended 
to be either historical or geographical as would show the evolution of my- 
thology, its representation and regional distribution. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
explained in an article^ the representation in sculpture of two scenes known as 
Sakutnkavihdra and Asvdvabodha. Recently, Mr. Nawab* has given a fairly 
good idea, more or less chronological, of the representation of Jaina stories on 
palm-leaf, paper and textile MSS. in Gujarat, 11th century onwards ; whereas 
Muni Jayantavijayas has described the stone and metal images obtaining 
in the Jaina temples at Mt. Abu. Each of these works is good in its own 
way. What is now required is a work which will trace first the evolution of 
Jaina mythology in its widest sense from the canonical and non-canonical 
works of the Svetaipbaras and the Digainbaras ; secondly correlate it chrono- 
logically with archseological evidence as available in the north as well 
as in the south. From, this correiation will be evident the chronological and 
regional evolution of Jaina iconography, its dependence on and departure 
from the classical texts (sastras) and relation with the Hindu (and also 
Buddhist?) iconography. Some texts are admittedly late and as in the case 
of some Hindu works on the subject, might be laying down rules for icons fol- 
lowing the existing icons. 

The present Jaina pantheon is very extensive. It consists besides the 
24 Jinas or Ttrtha (n) koras, of Bhavanapatis (deities of ten different 
‘worlds’), Vyantaras or Vanamantras (forest deities), Jyotiska (planets, con- 
stellations and stars), Vaimanikas (deities) who live in different heavenly 
{kolpa) and beyond hevenly [kalpatlta) worlds,® Yaki§as, Yafc?ipis and (as 

1. On the Indian Sect of the Jainas (1903), pp. 60-79. 

2. Digambara Jaina Iconography (1904), pis. i-iv. 

3. Jaina Iconography, Archieological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1905-06,., 
p. 141. 

4. Jmna Citrakalpadruma (in Gujarati, Ahmadabad, 1936). 

5. Abu (in Gujarati), Ydiovifaya Jain Grmthamata (Ujjain, 2nd edition^, 
1933), 

^ r.f A. rlassfis of deities see Burgess, op cit,, pp. 72-74. 
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will be shown below) god Gaiiapati, goddess Ambika, Lak5ml and Sarasvati 
and even Vaisijava and 'Saiva deities. 

Roots of a part of the above pantheon are found in the Jaina Sutras, 
known as Agama or Siddhanta, which, constitute the earliest Jaina literature 
(c. 300 B.C.), whereas the rest developed by the contact of Jainism with 
different branches of Hinduism. From the Jaina Sutras we can gather that 
many of the Jaina doctrines were preached before Mahavira by Parsva who 
was regarded as a Jina and worshipped by the people, ^ whereas other Jinas, 
Aristanemi, Santiniatha, Mali! were known and their images worshipped 
that Mahavira was attended upon by the four orders of gods above men- 
tioned and that Indra worshipped him after having erected a pavilion and 
placing therein Mahavira on a throne f that a diversity of opinion existed 
{which was at that time reconciled, but which later resulted in a schism 
.among their followers known as ^vetainbara and Digambara), with regard 
to the law of Parsva which allowed monks to wear an under and an upper 
garment and the law of Vardhamina which forbade clothes.^ 

Gradually by the time of the Nirvatj,akalikd,^ the Jaina mythology com- 
prised over and above the deities of the sutras, Yaksas and Yak^ipls all having 
definite characteristics, Vi?iTtu, §iva, Mother-goddesses (Mdtrdms), Protec- 
tors of Directions (Dikpdlas) and Fields (Ksetrapdlas), Household deities 
i'Grhadevatds) , Planets (Grahas) and others which also find place in Hindu 
mythology.® 

Of course, the principal cult-image was that of a Jina and though all 
the above deities formed part of the daily worship (nityakarmavidhi) they 
were there to ensure internal and external purity of the place of worship.® 
They were and should be regarded properly as attendant deities (parivdra 
.devatds). 


1. Uttaradhyayam Sutra, Tr. Jac30BI, SBE., Vol. XLV, p. 119. Parents of 
Mahavira were also his followers. Acaranga Sutra, op. cit., Vol. XXII, p. 194. 

2. Jndtadharmakathd, adhydya .16, p. 210; Bhagavatl Sutra, sataka 20, p. 170 
and p. 793 ; Updsakadasdsutra, p. 14 ; Avasyakacurtn, p. 259 ; Avasyakaniryukti, 
p, 169 (pages referred to are of the editions of these w'orks published by the 
Agamodaya Samiti, Mehasana). These references were collected in. a 17th century 
work, SdmacdrisatakoTii by Samaya Sundara. It is being published in Jinadat- 
tasuri Jndna Granihamdld. They are used in tlie Ancient History of Moorti Fooja 
(in Hindi), Muni Gvan Sunderji, published in Sri Ratnaprabhakar Jnana Pii?pa 
MSd, No. ' 164, pp. 110-114 (Phalodhi-Marwar, 1936). 

3. Acaranga Sutra, op. cit., p. 196. 

4. Uttarddhyayana Sutra, op. cit., pp. 121-23. 

5. Edited by M. B, Zhaveri, Mohanlalji Jaina Granihamdld, Vol. 5, A n. 1926. 
Mr, Zhaveri on the strength of the colophon aedits it to PSdaliptasuri, and places 
the work in the 1st century a.d. But, from internal evidence, the work in its pre- 
sent form does not seem to be of P&dalipta who, according to Winternitz, History 
'of Indian Literature, Vol. II, p. S22, lived at least before 400 A.D., but seems to be 
late (c. 700 A.D.) . 

6. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography. 

7. Zaveri, op. cit., pp, 1.^5. 8. Ibid., p. 2. ; 
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It is admitted by Mr. Zaveri^ that the development of the Jaina pan- 
theon and religious practices as described in the Nirvdnakdika, were due to 
the influence of Sdnkhya-Yoga philosophy and Tantric doctrine and practices. 
The latter, about the 7th century A.D., had caused almost a revolution in 
Buddhism. But whereas the Buddhists evolved an independent pantheon of 
their own, the Jainas incorporated,® as they seem to have been doing from 
the earli^t times, Hindu deities for the purposes of daily ritual, but unlike 
the Buddhists, always assigned to them a place subsidiary to the Jinas. 

Three centuries later, many of the parivma devatds seem' to have ac- 
■quired a little independent existence within a Jaina temple, as Vardhamana- 
suri in his Acdradinakard gives separate description for their installation cere- 
mony.* 

Further contribution to the Jaina pantheon appears to have been made 
in the 11th and 12th centuries a.d., when the Bhakti cult became extremely 
popular and Hinduism was split up into numerous sects. With this came 
into existence small brass icons. These essentially Hindu images also seem 
to have been adopted by Jainism, particularly by the lay devotee, as they are 
mentioned in a Jaina work on architecture and sculpture of the end of the 
14th century.® This is shown by a number of images in our museum which 
’besides having all the characteristics of Hindu images, possess others which 
betray Jaina influence. 

Archaeology— epigraphy and monuments — confirm to a certain extent the 
evidence from literature. The inscription of Khiaravela® testifies to the fact 
‘that images of Jina were worshipped in Magadha and Kalinga during the 4th 
century b.c. The finds in the Kankali Tila (mound) at Mathura prove that 
in the Kusana and also perhaps in pre-Ku4iana period parivdra devatds, 
Indra (?), Ambika and others were sculptured round the images of a Jina.’' 
■Gupta inscriptions, likewise, refer to dedication of images of Adikartr^ (Jinas), 
which still decorate the pillar at Kahaum. Other Jaina sculptures of the period 
■have reached the museums at Mathura, Lucknow and Allahabad,*’ while some 


1. Ibid., Introduction, p. 2. 

2. Cf. GUtSENAPP, Der Jainismus, pp. 314-16 cited by Winternitz, op. cit., 

-p. m. , , . 

3. Published in two parts in the Khorataragaccha Granthamdld, 1922-23^ 

4. Ibid., pp. 210-13. 

5. Siri-Vathusdrapayara^ofn (Vashtsdraprakaraya) by Thakkura ‘Fera"’ Tr. 
into Hindi by Pandita Bhagvandas Jain, Jaina Vividha Granthamdla, 1936, p. 101, 
verse 54, and p. 127, verses 40-42. 

6. Ep. Ind., X, Appendix p. 160-1. Later re-edited and discussed by JayAswal 
. and Banerji. 

7. Smith, The Jdm Stupa, AS! (NIS)., Vol. XX pi. xcviiL 

8. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, CII, HI, p. 67 ; and Cunningham, ASI., 
Vol. I, pi. xxix. The term is used in this sense in the Kalpaautra of Bhadral^iu, 
SEE., Yoi. XXII, p. 225. 

9. Numerous Jain sculptures mostly from Kosam (?) and other sites are lying 
.outside the Allahabad Munidpal Museum. They do not seen to have been 
•.-studied and publiriied. 

22 
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might be lying unnoticed throughout the U. P. and C. I., as were those of 
Kathiawadl3 Only a proper field survey will enable us to determine the state 
of Jaina iconography at this period. 

During the post-Gupta period Jainism flourished under the Gurjara-Prati- 
haras, Gahad^^alas, Canddlas and the Kalacuris in Rajputflna, the U. R, C. R, 
and C. 1.2 References to dated Jaina images and temples can be had from 
their inscriptions, whereas mins of some of them are noted by Cunningham* 
and Banerji.4 An image of a Jina (Ajitanatha)s published by the latter 
throws some light on the Jaina iconography in the Kalacuri period. It 
shows that Navagrahas were sculptured on the pedestal of the image 
of Jina as they were on metal images of the mediseval period.^ 
The Candellas in particular built magnificent Jaina temples at Khajuraho^ 
and mins of some of them are also found at Kaianjar, Ajayagarh and 
Mahoba. A first-hand study of the ruins of the Jaina temples at Khajuraho, 
might illustrate the Jaina pantheon of Central India in the 10th century, as 
do the temples at and around Mt. Abu"^ of the Caulukyan Gujarat-Rajputana. 

Jainism spread to Karnataka, in the south, according to tradition as early 
as the 4th century b.c. But no definite archseological evidence of the period 
has come forward to substantiate this claim. But that the country was a 
stronghold of the Digambara and to a certain extent other Jaina sects under 
the Kadambas, Calukyas and the Rastrakutas is attested not only by con- 
temporary litei'ature but by epigraphic references and archaeological remains.®- 

It is evident from what has been said above that Jaina iconography in 
its widest sense comprises the following : 

(1) Images in stone, brass or other metals, wood, and paintings of 

Jinas or Tirtha(fi)karas ; 

(2) Images of the attendant gods and goddesses of Jinas, called Yaksas, 

and Yaksiijis, and others mentioned above. 


1. /. R. A. S., July 1938, p. 426, pis. iii-iv. 

2. Bihar and Bengal were predominantly Buddhist under the Palas and Senas 
whereas the various dynasties of Orissa, once a centre of early Jainism, according to 
epigraphic evidence, were primarily patrons of Hinduism. In spite of this nega- 
tive evidence, Jainism did exist, at least in Bihar, as it does now, as affirmed by 
tradition and proved by Jaina pilgrimages to Rajgrha and other places in Bihar. 

3. ASL, Vols. I, HI, VII, X. 

4. The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monuments, MASl., No. 23, pis. xli,. 
xlviii, lii. 

5. Ibid. pi. xlviii (b). 

6. See below No. Ib® 21. 

7. This has been done to a certain extent by Muni Jayantavijaya in his 
Ahu. 

8. The school continued to flourish after the JOth caitury A.D., under the late 
Calukyas and their successors. Further south Kand and its environs had come 
witliin Jaina influence, perhaps before the Pallava period. Hiuen Tsiang saw 
some Jaina temples at Kand, but so far not much archaeological evidence is avail- 
able except a few sculptures. Cf. Fig. la® 3 in the present catalogue. 
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(3) Certain symboUc representations as samosarmy>a {samavasma^a) 

Sakunikiavihara and representations of scenes from the life of 
Jinas. 

(4) Jaino-Hindu images (i.e. images of Hindu gods-nsiva, Vi^aju, 

Surya, Gane§a, and goddesses Aipbika, Parvati, Laksmi, Saras- 
vati — ^betraying Jaina influence, ^ after having been incorporated 
by the Jainas in their temple as pariv3ra-devatas or as family 
deities {kula ex gotra devatm). 

The Museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute at the 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, poss^ses a fairly representative collection of 
Jaina antiquities. The following catalogue is prepared and published with 
a view to enabling scholars to use it in their study of the subject. It 
treats of stone (la®), metal (Ib®) and wooden (Ic®) images. The images 
have been classified on religious bases, those of the Jinas coming first, next 
those of Arribika, Vidyadevls and Sarasvati. The former, from early times, is. 
associated with the Jinas, and accepted later on as a Yaksiip of the 22nd Jina 
Neminiatha ; the latter is regarded as one of the Vidyadevis. Following this 
group are the images of Visnu, his consort and Surya ; then Siva, Parvati (or 
her aspects, Mahisasuramardini, etc.), Gapesa and some unidentified images 
which seem to be Jaina. 

Within each group chronological order is followed as far as possible. A 
geographico-chronological classification could not be had, though d^irable, 
for want of sufficient specimens from different regions. As it is, each image 
is assigned a date and provenance approximately following a known image,, 
or on stylistic considerations only. 

The following terms, Parikara, Tmat^a, Kalasa, Ekd-Tri-Pmca-tMM^ 
Kdussaggiya {Kdyotsarga) and Samosarofic^ (Samavasarma) used in the 
catalogue require an explanation. 

Parikara. 

Indian figure sculpture, barring a few exceptions** was rarely modelled 
completely in the round. It will be found either forming part of architecture,, 
or, when independent, supported by a back-piece. In some early figures this 
piece was distinct from aureole (prabha), which was made just behind the 
figure’s head.^ Very soon the prabha and the back-piece were combined into 
one.‘> This entire piebe was called later prabhd-vdi or memdala, the actual 
prabhd being carved or engraved on it,® whereas figures of attendants, etc., 
were carved on either side of the central figure. Jainas call this entire piece 


1. Far explanadoa see below p. 503, 

2. For tliis see next page and particularly Nos; Ib® 18, lb® 31, Ib®60, IbsTS' 
and Ib® 32. 

3. See Bachhofer, Early. Indian Setdpttire, Vols. I-II, pis. 9-11, 61, 62, 79, 

4. See CODRINGTON* Awctenf pli 34-. 

5. Bacchgfbr, oPi cit., VoL, IR SR 

6. Cf. Fig. la® 3 in the pr-esen'k dataiopie; 
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surrounding the central figures pankara^ (which in English may be called a 
stele). 

Later on this parikara was amalgamated with the tor ana, an ornament 
consisting of a simple triangular, often richly decorated arch, which was 
surmounted by a (egg-like ornament), supported by two pillars, stand- 

ing either over or in front of an image. The idea in making tor ana for indivi- 
dual icons was that the image ^ould appear to the worshipper as if it were 
installed in a temple.^ This practice does not seem to have been popular, for 
almost invariably the pillars of the torrma are found merged into the sides 
of the back-piece, where they appear as pilasters, sometimes in bold relief, 
and the tora^a itself, with its kdasa into the body of the back-piece. This 
is evident from a copper image of Gapesa (No. Ib® 35) where the pmikara 
(or back-piece), ioroDj-a with its pillars, and kdasa are distinctly shown. 

In spite of this threefold combination, the later Jaina texts^ use the 
words parikara as connoting the entire piece surrounding an image, tma^a 
referring to the arch-like portion of the pmikara, and kalasa meaning the 
ornament surmounting the tore^a. The terms have been used in this sense 
in the catalogue. 

And just because the Jaina texts use these terms for describing features 
of images which have been found in definitely known Jaina images, that other 
images possessing similar chamcteristics, and a few others, for instance, silver 
inlay in eyes, and various parts of a sculpture — are called ‘ Jaino-Hindu' 
images and described in this catalogue. It is to be noted that other Hindu 
or Buddhist metal images in the Museum do not possess the diaracteristics 
above referred to, nor could the pr^ent writer find them in any image figured 
in the catalogues of various museums, except those published by (3oomara- 
SWAMY^ from the Boston Museum Collection. He, too, thought that these 
Hindu images belonged to Jaina school.® 

A pmikara is called ekatirthi, when it encloses a single image of Jina ; 
tritirthl when there are three images— one central (called mulamyaka) and 
two others one on either side ; pancatirtht, when there is a central image, 
two (one each) on either side, and two above these. . When a parikara has 
all the 24 Jinas on it, it is called a caturvimsatipata. 

1. The Jainas seem to have been using it from early times as the Nirva^ 
.kalika, op, cit., p. 4, cit^ an agama, mentioning it, as pariyara. 

2. Cf. Peru Thakkur, op, cit., p. 134, verse 41, describing the parts of a Jaina 
temple. 

3. Ibid., pp. 93-96. 

4. Catalogue of the Indian Collection in the Museum of Fine Arts Boston, 
(1923). pp. 106, JOS, 142-44, pis. LVIII-IX and LXXXVI. 

5. Ibid., pp. 108 and 145. His use of the word caitya, as I have already 
pointed out (faina Antiquary, December 1938, Vol. IV, No. Ill), for describing 
the ornament surmounting the torrm is wrong. It is kalaSa, or historically conven- 
tionalized ckkatra, for in early images it is this that is found sculptured over tlie 
Jina's head. A few later metd images of Jinas figure both a chhatra and a kalaia 
(see Nos.), but usually it is the kalaia which at times is three-fold : a relic, no 
.doubt, of tiie triple umbrella i^own over Jina’s head, 
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Kayotsarga {ox Kmssagga). 

This is the name of a pose oi Jinas who stand erect and motionless^ 
with their arms thrown down on either side of the body, and hands, very 
often, touching the anMe. It is usually explained as a standing meditation 
pose in English books on sculptured and in later Jaina texts.^ But this ex- 
planation is not quite correct. The exact rendering in English would be an 
erect, standing, motionless posture of the body practising penance. For Maha- 
vira in the Uttarddhyayma^ says that ‘*by Kiayotsarga (literally abandoning 
the body) he (a monk) gets rid of past and present (transgressions which 
require) prSyascitta:’ This rite was to be performed every evening. .And 
after that, “ he should confess his transgressions committed during the day.”'* 
Samosarm^a {samavasafm}a), 

" This word and the verb samosarm are commonly used ” writes Jacobi* 
{Sutrakritmga, SBE., Vol. XLV, p. 315, n. 2.), '' when Mahiavira preaches to 
a meeting {mdapaka) gathered round him.” It really meant perhaps ‘a 
true principle’ or ‘ creed ’ (See Ibid., p. 386, n. 3). To this meeting as told 
in Jndtddharma-kathd, (op. cit., Sutra 21, pp. 43-45), came kings, princes* 
officers, gods, and others. So the Jainas now explain samoscrtana as a grand 
assembly hall designed by gods for listening to the discourse of Jinas (cL 
Jayantavijaya, Abu, p. 254). This explanation is based on the actual re- 
presentation of the scene in sculpture and painting, which evidently is an exag-- 
gerated version of the facts in sutras cited above. 

I JINAS, YAKSA, YAK3INI (STONE) 

I a* 3 

JiNA, seated in ardhapadmSsana, with hands in dhydm mudrd, over a triple 
cut pillow-like seat. Right and left cut in low relief, a female (?) and male attend- 
ant stanchng with a fly whisk (camara) with a high head dress, and scanty costume. 
Behind the Jina’s head a circular prabhS, and over it an umbrella (ckhatra) with 
triple decorations, and surmounted by a small kalasa. The parikara all round is 
decorated with lotuses in low relief. 

Rough, coarse, basic rock. Tirupati Kundram, a Jaina suburb of Conjeevaram 
(ICand), S. Indian (Pallava), c. 600 A.D. 

Dimensions (about) breadth 2' X height 3’' 11" X thickness 6.2". 


A bust of a Jina (AdinStha), ori)^nally seated figure, now broken from the 
waist, left Moulder and right hand. The Jina has curly hair, which fall down 
over his shoulders, long ear lobes, and behind his head a circular prabha. 

Fine grained, compact, light green, basic rock. Bijapur, KamStaka. Rastra- 
kuta, c. 800 A.D. 

Hight 2' 10". 

PI. I 

1. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculpture in the British Musuem, London 1936, 
p. 13. 

2. Perm Thakkur, op. dt., p. 94, verse 30, ootmmMitaiy, 

3. SBK, Vol. XLV, p. 164, - ^ 4 Ibid., p. 148. 
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I as 7 

Head of Jina, defaced. Reddi^ sand-stone. Chandor, Goa, W. India, c. .IfXX) 


Height 12'". 

I as 8 

The head of a Jina who is known with very long earlobes and curly hair in relief, 
■surmounted by a quarterfoil flower (?) Fine grained, buff sand-stone. Khajui^io, 
C. I. Candella, c. 1000 A.D. 

Height 6.2". 

PI. II 

I as 4 


Par^vanatha of Digambara school, standing in penance pose (kaussagga) over 
a high pedestal. Bdiind him is a cobra, forming a canopy of seven hoods over his 
head. The Jina has curly hair and long earlobes. 

Lapis lazuli. Baindur, S. Kanara. c. 1100 a.d. Presented by Prof. G. M. 
Moraes. 

Height 27" (about) ’ 


Upper portion of the triangular parikara of an image of Jina, probably Maha- 
vira, seated in padmasana, once adorned with a number of seated Jinas, of which 
two on the left are intact, 3 badly defaced, and the rest brdcen away. To the right 
and the left of the head of the central Jina was an attendant with a fly-whi^ 
{cUmara), remnants of which are left. Over the head of the Jina is sculptured 
a triple umbrella (chhatra), surmounted by a kalasa, and ornamented with caitya- 
window design on its three facets, central facing the full front and the side ones right 
and left. 

Fine grained, compact, greenish grey, basic rock. Gersoppa, N. Kanara. S. 
Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Dimensions 10" X 14" X2'.3". 

I a2 2 

Pedestal of the image of a standing Jina, together with a portion of the pari- 
kara, and remains of the feet of the Jina. To the right and left of the feet a male 
{Yaksa, Ajita?) with four hands carrying a noose {pma) and fruit (bijorakarh) 
in u. 1. h. and 1. 1. h., and rosary {ak^amSld) in the u. r. h„ (now mostly broken) 
and 1. r. h. in varadamudra, seated in latitasana, (tall mukufa over the head and a 
long hdra toudiing the feet round the neck) — and a female {Yak^hfi, Maliakali), 
seated, ornamented and carrying the symbols, an axe {para&u) and 
sakti in the u, r. and I. hands, lower— similar to those in the hands of the male. 
The sides of the parikara are cut in facets, and each ride was decorated with a 
crouching makara, having upraised face. On the front of the pedestal an inscription 
in Kannada characters in six lines. 

Fine grained compact baric rock. Bidi, Belgaum S, Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 
Presented by the Patil of the Village. 

Dimenrions 21" X 9". 

The inscription is not completely read. According to Mr. Venkata Rao, a 
pc^tgraduate student of the Institute, it seems to record the instailation of the image 
in Jaina temple {Jimlaya). 

I a2 5 

Left hand fragment of a richly decorated parikara of the image of a Jina On 
the pedestal a standing female Caknelvari) with 12 arms, holding in the 

upper eight hands a disc (cakra), in the lower right a vajra, and an indistinct 
emblem, perhaps a vajra ; those of the left brdken, but riiouM have held a bljoraka 
fruit and varadamudra. (The male attendant on the other side would be Yak$a 
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Gomukha and the Jina Adinatha of the Digamlma school). Above her figure a 
vertical row of seated Jinas, then an ornamented makara torc^a. 

Fine grained, compact, greenish grey, basic rode. Gersoppa, N. Kanara. S. 
Indian (Hoysala), c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 3' 10". 

.PL I, , 

I a2 9 

Head of a Jina, together with part of the parikma. The Jina has curly hair, and 
long earlobes, and three mald-Mt strokes on the chest, and round the neck. 

Smooth grey basic rode. Gersoppa, N. Kanara, c. 1200 A.d. 

Dimensions 10" X 6" X4". 

11 JINAS (Brass) 

I b2 73 

A Jina of the Digambara school, standing in penance ( kausagga) pose. Feet 
broken. Curly hair and long earlobes. Three semidreulax mald-like strokes engraved 
round the neck and on the chest. 

Alloy of five metals (p&nchadhdtu) . Gersoppa, N. Kanara, S. Indian, c. 10th 
century A.». 

Height 12". 

PI. ir 

I b2 27 

Paesvanatha, seated in padmusaam, with his hands in dhyanamudrd over a 
cushion, supported by a stand, under a cobra (seven-hooded) . Signs of sandal paste 
on the navel (nabhi) ; face worn out because of the application of sandal paste. 
Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Gujarat (?), dated Saihvat or Saka (?) 1234 = a.d. 1777 or 1312. 

Height 2.5". 

The inscription reads ; Sri Mulasmgha §n Mu (?) da na ki (?) upade'sdt 1234 
■" In Mulasangha— because of the preaching of (year) 1234.” 

I b2 72 

Par^vanatha (as in I b^ 27). No inscription on the reverse. 

Brass Gujarat (?), North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 2.6". 

I b2 8 

ParSvanatha seated in padmdsana, hands in dhydmmudrd, seated on a bow- 
like pillow (?) . . .Behind his head the seven-hooded cobra has its hoods broken. 
Face of the Jina completely worn out due to use. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1100 A.0. 

Height 1.5". 

I b2 28 

Passvanatha, seated in padmdsana, with hands in dhydnarmdrd, seated over 
a cushion (which is resting on an inverted funnel-like stand). Over the figure is 
a canopy of seven-hooldled cobra, surmounted by a kalasa. The entire sculpture is 
completely worn and beccxme bladddi, due to the application of sandal paste and 
subsequent contact with calcareous substance. 

Brass or copper (?) Gujarat (?). N. Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 2.4". 

I b8 25 

Paesvanatha, with four other Jinas. A pancatlrthi image {binibd). Parsva- 
natha seated in padmdsana, with hw^ in dhyanamudrd, on a cushion. To his ri^t 
and left a Jina standing in penance, (My pose. Behind him a seven-hooded 
cobra, making a canopy. To its sgated Jina. behind it the tora^a 

of the parikara, surmounted by a Reverse an inscription. 
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Brass. Gujarat (?) No^ Indian, Digaipbara sch(x>L Dated Sainvat 1425— 
A.D, 1368-9. . . 

Height 4.8", 

PI. II 

The inscription is illegible at places. It reads ’ Sant 1425 Vai (Vaisakha) sudi 
10 kdla. (?) Sanghe a, pranmati. “In the year 1425 VaiSkha sudi 10 

I b« 9 

Parsvanatha, seated in padmdsam, with hands in dhyanamudra, over a cushion, 
resting on a square pedestal. Behind his head traces of the seven-hooded cobra.. 
An inscription round tlie pedestal. 

Brass or alloy of 5 metals {pmcadhdtul) . Digatpbara school North Indian,. 
Dated Saipvat 1443 =a.p. 1396-7. 

Height 3". 

The inscription reads : Satfi 1443 Vaisdkha sa (hi) di 12 §n Millasanghe sa-tan- 
putra.. "In the year 1443, Vaisakha sudi 12 in Mulasangha ” 

I b2 74 

A pancatirthi image of Sujarsva, 7th Jina of the Digaipbaras. Suparsva, stand- 
ing in penance pose {kmssaggd), over a rectangular pedestal, under five-hooded cobra.. 
To its right and left a seated Jina. To his right and left a nude Jina standing in 
kdussagga pose. To the li^t and left of these a standing Yak§a (Matanga) and 
Yak^ipi (KaR or Mdmvt), with four arms. Symbols indistinct. Behind it a semi- 
circular torw^a of the pmikma, surmounted by a Brtimukha, The sculpture is in 
three pieces: (1) The standing Jinas, (2) the pedestal, and (3) the pmikara. 

Brass. Digaipbara school. South Indian, c. 1300 a.d. 

Height 10.5". 

PL II 

Ib2 3 

Sumatinatha, the 5th Jina, seated in padmdsam, over a bow-like pillow, sup- 
ported by three small rectangular legs,, with hands in dhyamntudra. Traces of silver 
inlay over the snvatsa^maxk on the chest, and five dorps itanki) on the pillows. 
Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1300 a J>. 

Height 2". 

The inscription reads: Sri Sumatinatha binibant/Hirati smva raja L 

“An image of Sumatinatha 

I bf 5 

A Jina, either Adinatha or Santinatha, seated in padmdsam, with hands in 
dhydmmudra, over a pillow resting on three small square legs. Traces of rilver inlay 
remain on the girdle and over the cognizance {cinha which looks like a , bull or a deer) 
and other marks over the pillow. 

Brass. North Indian, c, 1400 A.D. 

Height 3-7". 

I b® 29 

A pancatirthi image (binibd) of Suvidhinatha, the 9th Jina seated in padmd- 
sana, hands in dhyanamudra, over a cushion, which was inlaid with five crystals^ 
three of which are now missing, resting upon a sinihdsam. The cognizance (cinha), 
makara of the Jina is faintly engraved between the lions supporting the throne. To 
the right and left Yak^a (Ajita) and Yak§im (Sutara). The parikara, and the 
position of the four other Jinas as in I b* 21, except that the wor^ippers on the 
pedestal in this image are seated and not standing. Silver inlay on the kalasa and 
in the eyes of the central Jina. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass? North Indian, Gujarat. Dated Saipvat 1505 = A j>. 1448, 

Height 8". • 




4 * 
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The inscription reads : Smfivat 1505 var^e jye^ta siidi 9 ravau §fi Amcalagacche 
in } ayakesarisuri^a = mupadesem jalojjiravadu bharyamii suta Jayatasu irava- 
ke^a bMrydhaluputra devdmm daharipaia ma^fika sahttem dttnasreyase srt Suvidhi- 
mthabhribani kdritam pratisthitam sn sanghena mb. “ In the year 1505, Jye§ta sudi 9, 
Sunday, an image of Suvidhinatha was cau^d to be made and installed by the wife o£ 
Mail’s son, son of Jayata, together with Manika, Dahirapala, son of the wife Halu of 
Jhaharvada (?) for their welfare by Sri Sahgha, by the preaching of Sri Jayakesisuri 
of Athcalagaiccha. Jayakesisuri and Arhcalagaccha are mentioned by several inscrip- 
tions from V. S. 1505-1530 (See Nahar, op. ciL, Index, p. 1). The date is regular,, 
and corresponds to Sunday May 12, aj>. 1448. Cf. Pillai, Indian Ephemeris, VoL 
V, p. 198. 

I.b« 1 

A pancatirthl parikam of an image of Abhinandana, the 4th Jina, whose 
figure is missing from his seat. The cognizance of the Jina, monkey (kapiY 
was engraved between the lions, which support the throne, but it is defaced now. 
To the right and left of his throne are the Yak§a (IsvaraV and Yak§im (Kalika), 
The parikara as in I h^ 2S. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass (or copper ?). Stambhatirtha (Cambay), Gujarat. 

Dated Sarnvat 1528 = a.d. 1471. 

Height 4*7". 

The inscription reads : Smn 1528 vm^e vai {Vaiiakha) sudi 5 sukre SnmSlaj- 
natiya sd (Baka) Pujala (la) Lilusuta Rd^akma bharyd Hiraisuta Har^ddikufuipba'- 
yutena svasreyase pravd sn Abhinandana birpham Sri Agamagacche iri Devaratna- 
surim—mupadesena karitatp prati^t&pitaip ca stanibhatwthe.^ “ In the year 1528 
Yaisakha sudi 5, Friday an image of Abhinandana was caused to be made and install- 
ed by the preaching of Devaratnasuri of Agamagaccha for their own welfare by 
the family of Har^a, son of Hirai, wife of Ra^aka, son of Lilu (and) Sa (Sh^) 
PujalHa of Srimala caste 

Ib2 26 

A pahcatirthi image of Neminatha, the 21st Jina seated in padmdsana, hands in. 
dhyanamudra, over a cushion with three silver and two copper (?) drops, resting 
upon a shtikasam. The cognizance {cinha), a blue lotus {nila kamala), of the 
Jina is engraved in silver between the lions supporting the throne. The parikara 
and the position of four Jinas as in I b^ 21, except that there are no musicians by 
the side of the seated Jinas, and there is a figure of Cakresvari on the pedestal. 

Silver inlay on the kdasa, on the eyes and chest, cushion and the cognizance 
of the central Jina ; and on the chest of the seated Jinas and to their right and left 
on the frame and on the chest of standing Jinas. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Gujarat-Rajputana, North Indian. Dated Sarpvat .1597 = a.d. 1540. 

Height 6’4" • 

The inscription reads : S. 1597 varse marga sudi 3 gurau XJpakesa jhatau Kur~ 
kuta gotre va (va^ika) Ramasihabharyd Ramdde putra va. sa (feAc) td va, 
cdrnpd va. Cahadhd va. Cahada tadbhdrya Kutigadi namnydtmasrertharna Sii 
Neminatha. biifibrnn kdritarri prati^titam ki Upakesagacche sri Kukudacdryasantma 
sri sn Sidhaswibhih., "In S, 1597 Marga sudi 3 Thursday an image of Neminatha 
was caused to be made and installed by Sii Siddhasuri, the spiritual descendant of 
Sri Kukudacarya for the welfare of Kutigade, wife of Va^iika (Baniya) Cahada. ... 
son of Ramade, wife of Ramasiha of Kurkuta gotra and Upakesa caste.” 

Kukudacarya belonged to the Upake§a gacdxa. Nahar, op. cit,, No. 1634. The 
date seems to be irregular. In Pillai, op. cit., p. 283 Thursday fell on sudi 4, the 
whole date corresponding to Thursday, December 2, A.D. 1540, 

Pin 

L The date seems to be irregular. In Pillai, op. cit. p. 142 sudi 5 falls ^ Friday 
in the year V. S. 1527= Friday, April 6, A.p. 1470. 
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I b® 21 

A pancallrthl image (biniba) of Sitalanatha, the 10th Jina. Jina seated in 
jmdmamia, the hands in dhyanamudm, upon a cu^ion (?) inlaid with 5 rosettes, 
which rests on a lion-throne {sinihasana). The centre of the seat of Jina has a 
small horizontal piece, on which his cognizance {ciniut), Srivatsa, may have been 
engraved, but is now defaced. The image is called pancallrthl becsnsc excluding the 
central Jina (called Mulandyaka) there are four other Jinas in the whole pmikara 
who are placed as follows : Right and left of the central Jina there is a Jina in 
standing penance-pose (Mmsagga—kayotsarga) . To tlieir right and left are attendants 
with fly- whisks (mmara ) . Above these, right and left of the head of the central 
Jina are seated Jinas, and to their right and left are musicians and dancers 
{jharjharvddyakdralt putusah)- Over these is a pair of elephants holding as it w'ere 
the umbrella {chatra) over the Jina’s head. A conch-blower (saMhadhmd) is seated 
over the top of the umbrella. Behind is the perforated semi-circular part of the 
parikara, surmounted by a kdasa. The outer ends of the parikara has an elephant- 
crocodile face 

To the right and left of the sinihasana are seated a male 
{Yaksa Brahmayflfe^c) and female {Yaksini: Asokd) attendants. Below the throne 
is a pair of deer arotind dkarmacakra. To their right and left are five and four 
constellations (grahas) making in all nine constellations {mvagrahas) . In the centre 
of the pedestal is seated Cakresvari (a goddess), and to her right and left a male 
and a female worshipper. Signs of silver inlay of gilt on the kala^a, chair a, Jina’s 
chest, and waist-band, pillow, below the shrihasana, and the perforated panel behind 
Cakresvari. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Devapatta^^a (Somnath, Kathiawar ?). North Indian, dated Saipvat 
1666==a.d. ,1603-4. 

Height 6-3". 

The inscription reads : Smp a 1666 (letters not clear) Devapattan (e) 

....(letters not dear )... Sitdamtha bio. (binibam) kd (karapitam) Pm, 
ipratisthapitaffi) ca tapa. Sri Vijayasena suribUh. 

“ In the year 1666. , . .an image of Sitalanatha was caused to be made and in- 
stalled by Sri Vijayadevasuri at Devapattana ” 

A number of inscriptions from all over India mention Vijayadeva Suri and 
Tapagaccha. See Nahar, op. cit.. Part II, Index, pp. 8-9. 

PI. IX 

III AlylBIKA (Metal) 

I b2 7 

Aivibika, seated on a stool-like lotus. Two armed : the right hand holds a very 
indistinct object, perhaps a mango ; the left supports a child on her left lap. Behind 
the image a pariktra with a kdasa. The piece looks blackish and is too much 
worn out with application of sandal paste. 

Brass. Noith Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Height 4-2". 

I b2 30 

AiyfBiKA (?) four armed goddess seated in lalitasma, upon a crude lotus resting 
on a crouching lion, fadng left The upper two hands carry a lotus each. The I. r. 
h. has a round object, mango (?), and 1. I. h, supports a child on her lap. An 
attendant (?) standing to the ri^^ touching the thigh of the goddess with his left 
hand A worshipper on the left A parikara at the back, sunnounted with a 
kdc^a Just over the head of the goddesss a seated Jina. The entire sculpture cast 
in one piece. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. North Indian (probably Gujarat-Rajputana) . Dated Samvat 1198= 
A.i>. 1141-2. 
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Height 8-3". 

The inscription reads ; A^ngmm Samvat 1198. ' 

PL in 

I b2 42 

AtvIBIKa, two armed goddess standing under a mango tree witli a child in her 
left hand and a twig of mango tree with mangoes in her right hand. Below on her 
right two seated figures, a man and a woman. On the left a lion, and a woman 
with a child. On the pedestal a worshipper in each comer and an attendant with 
a camara in his right hand ; on his left an animal (deer ?). Behind the image a 
pahcatlrthi parikara witli a kalasa on the apex, with three seated tirthankaras on a 
cusped torayftt, and a nude standing tnthankara on either side of Aipbilca. Reverse 
;an inscription. 

Brass. Digambara school. North Indian (?), Dated Samvat 1211= A.©. 1154-5. 

Height 4*8". 

The inscription reads : Sam 1211 Sa bu (worn out) saha pa 

pra. '''In the year 1211 ” 

PL III 

I b2 75 

AivIBIKa, two armed goddess, seated in lalitasana. The left knee supported 
by a lion, faring right. The r. h. holds a branch with mangoes, the 1. h. supports 
:a child, which is seated on her lap. Behind the goddess a parikara, sunnounted by 
a kdasa, and showing in bold relief a twig of a mango tree, with mangoes. 

Brass. Gujaiat-Rajputana, North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4-6". 

PI. Ill 

I b2 76 

JAINA GODDESS, four-armed, called Bialadevi in the inscription (see below) j 
■seated in lalitasam on a lion. The upper two hands hold a creeper (?) in the 
form of a semi-circle over and behind her head; the lower two hands support a 
•child on each lap. Below, on the right, a worshipper. Behind the devl a semi- 
•circular parikara, sunnounted by a long kalcm. Drops of silver inlay on the head- 
dress, eyes, Mra, and maid of the devl and the eyes of the lion. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Gujaiat-Rajputana. North Indian, Dated Samvat 1505 =a.d. 1448-9. 

Heights". 

The inscription reads : Samvat 1505 (effaced) Srtmdla jndftya u Mddca^a- 

pttti Turufia kodiya BalMevd (i) Mantua gotradevd (i) hdrdpita prati?t(.th) ita srt 
Gaiforatna surL 

"In Samvat 1505 (a.d. 1448), Turui^a, of Srimal caste and an in- 
habitant of Miadapapati caused an image of BalSderif to be made and established by 
•Gaparatnasuri.” 

PL III 

• . . ■ ■ ■ I.b® 43 ■ ■■ ■ ' ' 

Atvibika (?) goddess, two-armed, seated in lalitasana, over a hollow stool. R.h. 
holds a mango twig ; Ih. holds a child, which is clinging on to the waist of the god- 
dess with its right hand, under the goddess’s armpit ; left touching her left breast. 
'Goddess has no mukufa; her hair is parted in two, and tied in a huge knot to the left. 

Bronze (?) c, 1400 A.D. 

Height 3-7" 

IV SARASVATI 

Ib»20 

SARASVAxi, four-armed goddess, jM: kditSsma over an indistinct seat. lu 

front of her Iteft lap, vdhma, faring, ri^t. The upper two bands carry a 
ladle and a book. The Ibwo: a rdfeiay' w<i a water-vessel. On her either side a 
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female attendant carrying a water-vessd. In front of her, just below the right knee- 
a sage worshipping and facing the left. 

Behind the image an highly ornamental parikara, in the ^ape of a cusped 
torana (arch) surmounted by a halasa. On the pillars of tor mta is seated on 
the right Gatiem, on the left an indistinct figure. On the outward sides of the pil- 
lars or pilasters on either side is a prancing horse or griffon (?). The images and' 
the parikara are cast in one piece, and except the top of the parikara, all the figures- 
are extremely worn out. 

Brass. Gujaiat-Hajputana. North Indian, c. 1100 A.D. 

Height 6-8". 

PI. Ill 

I b2 67 

SARASVATi, four-armed goddess, seated on conventional hour-glass like lotus, rest- 
ing on a square pedestal, on which is engraved in outline a swan ( hamsa ) , her 
cognizance (ciitha). U. r. and 1. hands carry a goad (onkusa), and noose ipasa), 
but r. h. in varada mudra carrying a rosary (ak^amald) 1. 1. h. a round object. The 
image has no parikara but the crown {mukiita) of the goddess is surmounted by 
a halasa. 

Brass. S. Indian (?), c. 1500. 

Height 4’2". 

V VAISNAVA (Metal) 

I b2 66 

Vi§i:JU (Trivikrama) , standing on a lotus, supported by a pedestal and a pari- 
kara on the back. Four-armed : u. r. and 1. hands gada and cakra : 1. r. and 1. hands 
padma and sankha. To the right and left an attendant, and two seated figures on 
the torca^a of the parikara, whose crest is broken. Silver inlay in the eyes, hdra and! 
on the cakra. Figure very much worn out due to use. 

Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Gujarat (?). North Indian, Dated Samvat 1205'= a.d. 1148-9. 

Hdght3.B'' 

The inscription reads : 

Samvat 1205 9 nomne pandita dSda vat? fa (tva?fd ?,) trikama murti (?> 

kardpita. 

“ In the year 1205 ... on the 9th, Pandita Dada caused to be made an- 

image of Trikama”. 

I b2 19 

ViSNU (Yasudeva), standing. Four-armed: the two u. r. and I. hands hold a 
cakra and a sankha ; the 1. r. and 1. hands padma and gadd. Below on the ri^t a 
man standing, holding an outstretched serpent in his left hand ; on the left a woman 
holding some object in her right hand. In either comer of the pedestal a worshipper 
too much worn. Behind the image a parikara with a kalasa, which has holes on the 
underside at each end. Signs of silver inlay in the eyes of Vi§iju. (Cf. Coomar- 
swamy, Boston Museum Catalogue Indian Collections, 1923, pp. 105-106, pi. Iviii.) 

Brass. Gujarat— Rajputiana. North Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Height 8.1". 

I b» 18 

Vr§rvU (Kr§na), four-armed, standing over a lotus, which is resting on a four- 
stepped, ornamented pedestal, having a broad plinth. As the figure is extremely 
worn, the symbols in Vi^pu's hands are indistinct, but they seem to be : u. r. and 
1. hands gada. and padma ; 1. r. and I. hands sankha and cakra. R and I. of Visnu 
are a female and male attendants standing, the first holding some weapons (?) with 
both hands, the second with one h;tod In the front of the pedestal there were some 
objects whidi are now completely urtm but and indistinct. Traces of alver in the 
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eyes and navel of Vig^iu, the fordiead of attendants, and the front of the pedestal. 
The image is saparikara ; the latter has an oval perforated torcn^a, surmounted by a 
kalasa. On the torai},a, just over the prahhammj.dala of Vi§iju, on its either side, 
is a figure seated in Mitasana. 

Brass. North Indian, c, 1100 a.d. 

Height 5-.5". 

Ib2 33 

ViSNU (Trivikrama), standing figure, four-amed : the u.r. and 1, hands hold 
a gada and cakra ; the I. r. and 1. hands padma and sankha ; wearing a high crown. 
Below on either side two worshippers holding some objects with both hands. Ganida 
in human form with wings on the pedestal. Bdhind Vi§nu, a parikara, with a 
kalasa in the centre, and on either side of it a worn out fiigure seated in Mitasana 
on a lotus, (cf, Coomaraswamy, op. cit., pi. Iviii). 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4.7". 

IbM6 

Vi§iju (Trivikrama), four armed: u.r. and 1. hands gadd, cakm; 1, r. and 1. 
hands padma and sankha. Standing as in I b^ 66. Parikara has an oval toraij,a 
which is surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Hei^t 4.4''. 

I b2 61 

V/§NU (Pradyumna), standing as in I b^ 66. Four armed : u. r, and 1. hands 
iankha and cakra : 1. r. and 1. hands padma and gada. Parikara surmounted by a 
kaMa. Figure worn due to use. 

Brass, North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 3.7". 

I b2 38 

Vi§iiu (Trivikrama) , standing as in I b^ 66. Parikara and torap.a as in I b® 46. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 3.2". 

I b2 17 

ViSNU (Trivikramai), four-armed, standing over a pillow-like stool, which is 
resting on a four-legged pedestal. Right and left of Vi§nu an attendent standing. 
U. r. and 1. hands hold gadd and cakra ; 1. r. and 1. hands hold padma and sankha. 
The image is saparikara : the latter has a low, semi-circular torarja, without a kalaia. 
On it is engraved the prabhd of Vi§on. Figure worn and rusted. 

Brass (?). North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 3.5". 

Ib2 10 

Vi§NU (Trivikrama), standing as in I b^ 66. Torcaaa of the parikara without 
a kalasa. Figure and all the symbols carried by him worn due to use. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.Pi 

Height 3.5". 

I b2 11 

Vi§NU (Trivikrama), standing, four-armed, u. r. and 1. hands hold gada and 
cakra ; 1. r. and I. hands padma and Unkha. Right and left an attendant. Ymn 
has a curious face. Behind, the parikara with an oval torana, surmounted by a 
very small kalasa. 

Brass, North Indian (7), c, 1500 AJ>. 

Height 3.5". 
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i t>2 23 

Laksmi-Narayana, seated itt latitasam; Naraya^ia (Vi§Qu) over a small stool, 
Lak§mi over Narayaija’s left lap. Bdow Naiaya^, his a5j?ji2J«?—garuda— like a real 
bird, facing left. Figures extremely worn. Behind the figures a parikara surmounted 
by a long kdasa. All cast in one piece. 

Brass, GujarSt-Rajpufanl. North Indian, c, 1100 a.d. 

Height 3.4". 

I b^ 77 

LaksmI-Naeayai^a. Similar to I 23, only the kdasa of the parikara smaller. 

Brass. Gujarat, North Indian, c. 1100 a,d. 

Height 2.6". 

Ib2 51 

Laicsmi-Narayana, Figures rusted and worn. 

Cf. i b2 23. 

Brass (?). North Indian, c. 1100 A.n, 

Height 2". 

I b2 39 

Laksmi-NarayaiiJA, seated in lalitasasm, over a stool-like lotus : four-armed : 1. r. 
h. with conch {sankha), u. r, h. with lotus (padma)', u. 1, h. with mace {gadd), 
1. 1. h. supporting Lak§mi seated on his left lap. She with one hand 
on his shoulder, the other holding a water-lily (nilotpala). Two small attendants, 
a male and a female, on the right and left. Garuda in front of the left leg of 
Vi§nu, Behind a parikara in one piece, with the rest of the casting, surmounted by 
a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1300 A.D. (Cf. Coomaraswamy, ap. cit., p. 118, pi. lix). 

Height 5.3". 

I b2 59 

Lak^mi-Narayai^ia. Narayapa (Vi§nu) seated on Garuda in human form, Lak^mi 
on Visou’s left lap. Vi^pu four-armed : u.r. and 1. hands hold cakra and gada ; 

I. r. and 1. hands padma and iankha. Below, to the right and left standing male 
and female attendant. Toroo^a of the parikara broken ; on its either side a seated 
figure. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1400 A.D. 

Height 4". 

I b2 52 

VEf^u-GoPALA (Kr.?Pa playing on a flute), standing in cross-legged posture on an 
inverted dish-like stool. Two armed, playing on a flute (which is missing) with two 
hands to the right ; nude hair tied in two knots one standing over the head, like 
a kalasa, the other falling down over the neck. 

Brass, c. A.D. 1500. (Cf. Coomaraswamy, op. cit,, p. 108, pi. Ixv). 

Height 8.4". 

Ib2 56 

VEiyu-GOPALA (Krspa playing on a flute), standing in cross-legged posture on a 
squai-e piece. Two armed, playing on a flute (which is missing) with two hands, 
(a little more further apart than in I 52), to the right. Hair tied in a kalaia-likSi 
knot ; long ear-lobes ; apparently nude. 

Brass, c, a.d. 1500. (Cf. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 108, pi. Ixy), 

Height 9.1". 


Balakr§i^a (Krgpa crawling as a child, on ita knees and left hand, with a ball 
of butter in the right hand) . Over the haad of ^r§pa is an oval torai^a, surmounted 
by a kaMa. ; ; r 
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Brass. North, Indian c. 1600 a,d. (Cf. Goomaraswamy, op. dt., p, 100^ 
pi. Ixi). 

Height 1.'5". 

LAK§Mi 

I b® 22 

Gaja-Laksmi, four-armed goddess, seated m padmdsam on an elephant facing 
the full front, and carrying a lotus stalk in its trunk. The upper two hands of the 
goddess carry an elephant each of which seems to foorm a tora^a over her head. The 
lower two hands carry a rosary (mala) and a w:ater-vessel {kamaridalu) . Behind 
the image a parikma, surmounted by a kalasa. The elephant and goddess all 
east in one piece. 

Brass. Gujarat-Rajputana. North Indian, c. IlOO a.d. 

Hei^t 5.3", 

1 b2 79 

Unidentified goddess (Lak§mi?), four-armed, in padmdsana, a hollow stool (?) 
supported by a pedestal. Symbols carried by upper two hands look like elephants, 
(cf. I 80), too worn and indistinct; the 1. r. h. carried a rosary (ak^amald); 
1, 1. h. a water vessel (kamandalu). The image is sapankara, which has a slightly 
w'avy toratia, surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4.8". 

I b2 80 

A goddess (Lak§mi?), four armed, seated in padmdsana, over a conventional 
lotus supported by a pedestal of the parikara. Upper two hands carry an elephant 
each, 1. r. h. rosary {ak?amSla), 1. 1. h. a water vessel {kamar^ialu) . The image 
is sapankara, which has an oval torat^a, surmounted by a kalaia. The figure is 
worn and very much rusted. 

Brass (?). North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 3.1". 

VI SCRYA (Metal) 

I b2 70 

Surya, two-armed god, standing, with lotuses in his hands, dressed in a tall 
mukutu {avyanga) girdle, high boots, and a long mala touching the ankles. Behind 
his head a circular prabM, below to the right and left an attendant (that on the 
left with a very long staff held across his body). Behind the figure a parikara, with 
a wavy triangular tora^a, surmounted by a kalasa. 

Silver inlay in the eyes of Surya. 

Brass. North Indian, c 1200 A.D. 

Height 4". 

VII SAIVA (Metal) 

Ib2 53 

Unidentified, four-armed figure!, standing on a lotus-like stool, resting on a smaD 
rectangular pedestal. The u. r. and 1. hands carry a lotus (?) and a conch (?), 

the lower r. hand is held forth and carries a begging bowl {kapBaJ);idm 

1. 1. hand is similarly held forth and holds a staff or a mace, which is resting on the 
ground. In the front, on the pedestal are from r. to I. a Imga in a yonipitha and 
nine ball-like dojects, representir^ perhaps navagrdhas. To the r. and 1. of the 
standing figure a small and a large mimal facing the full front. The image is 

sapaarikara, which has a perforated and cut boarder, surmounted by a kalasa, with 

mukuta of the figure are the crescent-ipoon and sun, 

volutes on either side. On the parikara, immediately to the r. and 1. of the jafa- 
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The standing pose, begging bowl and the crescent moon suggest that the figure 
may be a North Indian representation of fhe Bhiksatmamurti of Siva, differing how- 
.ever from the known South Indian images in a number of points. Cf, Gopinath Rao, 
Elements of Hindu Iconog,rapky^ Yoh II, p. 306, pis. Ixxxvii-ix, 

Brass. North Indian (?), c. 1300 A.D. 

Height 6". 

I b2 31 

Siva-Parvatl, seated figure. Siva on a pillow-like stool, PSrvati on his left 
lap ; below her a small bull (nandi) facing left. Siva four-armed : u. r. h. holds 
a skull {khatvdnga) , the I. r. h. a round indistinct object, u. L h. a serpent, and 
i I. h. supports Parvati ; she with her right hand embraces him, and witli her left 
hand holds a blue lotus fmlotpda). Silver inlay in the eyes and chest of Siva. 
The parikara, cast in one piece with the rest, and surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1100 A.D. 

Height 3". 


Siva-Parvati. Siva, four-armed, seated in MitSsana over nandi, with Parvati on 
his left lap, she carrying a mhtpala in her left hand, with the right holding Siva, wno 
carries a trisula and a serpent in u. r. and 1. hands ; in 1. r. a round object, with the 
1. I. hand supporting Parvati. The image is saparikara, which is surmounted by a 
long cinqfoil kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 4.8". 

I b2 62 

Siva-Pancayatana group. A linga with a high pifka sheltered by a hooded cobra, 
resting on a square stool. Right and left a seated figure, faring the full front, and 
forming part of the porifeorra, whidi is semi-circular and surmounted by a kalasa. 
Facing these figures are Gapesa and Nandi. Between Gane^a and the opposite figure, 
;a heap of five balls (?). On fhe parikara are sculptured to the r. and 1. of the cobra, 
the moon and the sun. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1300 A.D. 

Height 2.6". 

(Cf. Getty, Ganesa, Oxford, 1936, pi. 15a, riiowing a similar ^mlpture witli 
Canesa as the principal god). 

I b2 55 

Siva-Pancayatana group. In the centre of a rectangle, a linga on a pitha ; to 
the right and left Gariesa and a seated figure ; to its north a four-armed seated 
figure, with the sun and the moon on its r. and I. and behind it a semi-circular 
parikara surmounted by a torarui; to its south outside the rectangle, nandt, facing 
north. Between the four-armed seated figure and the linga, the river Gaiiga. 

Brass, c. 1400 A.D. 

Height 1.4". 

I b* 57 

Siva-Pancayatana group with a linga in the centre. Cf. I 55. 

Brass, c, 1400 A.D, 

Height 1", 

PARVATI 

ib^eo 

Parvati, four-armed goddess, seated in laUtasana over an oval lotus. A croudi- 
ing lion or tiger, facing the front, supports the right kn®. The upper two hands 
'’hold a trisula and ghai^ta ; the lowar a rosary and a water v^sel. Behind the image 
.an ornamented parikara, surmounted by a small kdaia; below it an inset tirthan- 
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kara, wavy lines with dots, and makara head in each corner of the base of the tora^. 
The image and parikara form one entire piece. 

Brass, Gujarat-Rajputana. North Indian, c. 1100 a,p. 

Height 6.4". 


Parvati (?). A goddess seated on a tiger or lion facing right Four armed: 
the upper two seem to carry a trident (trisula); the 1. r. h. a rosary (aksamala); 
1 1. h. a round indistinct object, perhaps a fruit. Behind the figure a parikara, sur- 
mounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a,d. 

Height 3.2". 

I b2 2 


Parvati (?), four-armed goddess seated in lalitasana, over a slender stool, under 
her legs is lying a man full length, his face turned to the front. The u. r. h. carries 
:a trisula, 1. I. h. a damaru, at the same time embracing a child which is touching 
the goddess’s breast with her left hand. The 1. r. h. holds a staff-like object, while 
the 1. 1. h. holds a kaman^ddlti- The goddess has worn a long hara whida falls down 
.and touches her feet. The image is saparikara, which has a wavy toraij,a, surmounted 
by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200. a.d. 

Height 3.5". 

Ib2 78 

Parvati (?). Unidentified, two-armed goddess, seated in ardha-padmascma over 
a conventional lotus-like stool, resting on a high pedestal. The arms of the god- 
dess are stretched forward, and in the r. and 1. hands carry a rosary {ak^amald) 
and a lihga with a yoni-pitha. The goddess wears a mukufa, but her hair are part- 
ed in the centre, and decorated by (braid of hair or flowers). Other orna- 
ments are ku^dcda, a mala or hara with a pendant hanging between the breasts and 
.a girdle which is fastened over her under garment one end of which comes out and 
falls down, leaf-like, on her legs. Behind her is a detachable parikara which has a 
semi-circular torana with pointed teeth, surmounted by a kirtimukha. The torana of 
the parikara is perforated, in its centre is a figure (Suparsva) seated in podmasma 
w'ith hands in dhyanamudra, and over its head a cobra having a canopy of five 
;hoods ; similar* seated figures to its right and left. 

Brass. South Indian, c. 13{X) a.d. 

Height 7.5". 


An unidentified goddess, four-faced and 18-armed, seated in padmdsam, over 
:a lotus, supported by four lions, two on each side, which stand on a high two-storied 
pedestal. The nine hands on the right hold (from below) (1) a small snake-like 
.object, (2) the mouth of a serpent, (3) indistinct, (4) vajra, (5) a hammer, (6) 
trisula, (7) ankusa, (8) a pointed object whose tip is broken and (9*) hand 
broken. The hands on the left (from below) (1) human head, (2) in ahhayamudrS, 
(3) damaru, (4) a nail (5) ghan^d (6) a bud (?), indistinct, (7) broken, 
(8) touches the bud and (9) broken. The goddess wears a long garland of ^Ils, 
■which falls down on the lotus seat. From her navel a serpent’s head peeps out. 
Signs of inlay of silver on the fordhead and nipples. 

Behind the image there was once a parikara, which seems to have been cut off. 
.Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 4.4". 

23 . 
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The inscription reads : 

Srih . . . (then letter cut off) , mi. (on the other side) ; on the pedestal : pitrbhyo 
namai. 

“ Auspicious one bow to the manes 


A goddess, in dancing ( nrtta ) pose, her right leg raised and bent from the 
knee, the left fixed with a soldering to the top of the pedestal. 18 arms. The nine 
hands on each side hold different weapons and symbols. Many of them are too much 
worn, but a few can be recognised ; for instance, the hands on the right carry 
(from below) a rosary {rak^amBa), (4) a blue lotus {nilotpala) ; left (from 
below), a metal-jar {kammj.dalu)], (3) a ^ull (mastaka), (4) discuss (cakra). 
Silver inlay in eyes. An oval parikara surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. South India {?) , c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4-5". 

PI. III. 

MAHISASURAMARDINI 

I b2 45 

MAHi§AsusAMARDiNi, a four-armed female deity, standing with her left leg 
stretched back, and the right leg bent and placed over the buffalo demon ( Mahi- 
i^sura), who is caught by the hair by h I. h. of the goddess while the 1. r, h. is 
thrusting long trisUla in the buffalo’s body ; u. r. and 1, hands hold a drawn out 
sword and a bell ( ghanta ) ; the hind part of the buffalo demon is seized by a lion. 
On either corner of the pedestal a seated worsliipper. The image is cast together 
with a pankara w'hich has a wavy triangular tmam surmounted by a kalasa. Traces of 
silver inlay on the prabha, eyes, necklace, longer necklace, and girdle of the goddess,. 

Brass. North India, c, 1200 A.D. 

Height 11-2". 

I b2 41 

Mahi^asuramardini, a four-armed goddess, identical in features with I b^ 45. 
The head of the buffalo lies severed on the ground { pedestal ) , and the lion is 
shown not at right angles, but just behind in one line with the buffalo. 

Brass. Nortli Indian, c 1200 a.d. 

Height 7". 

I b2 49 

MahisasuramardinI, a four-armed goddess (Cf. I 45), Too much worn. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a, d. 

Height 4'4". 

I b2 44 

MahisasuramardinI, a four-armed goddess. In many respects similar to 
I b2 45, except that the u.l.h. of the goddess holds a shield {khetaha), and not a, 
bell, and that there are no worshippers on the pedestal. Traces of silver inlay ia 
the eyes, longer necklace and girdle of the goddess. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4*4". 

I b2 24 

MahisasuramardinI. Similar to I 43. 

Figure extremely worn due to use. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 aj?. : 

Height 2*9". 
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I b2 6 

Mahisasuramardini. As in I b2 45, 

Figure looks blackish due to contact with some calcareous substance. 

Brass (?). c. 1400 A,D. 

Height 3*2". 

I b2 50 

Mahisasuramardin!, a four-armed goddess, standing erect ; the buffalo is 
placed on goddess’s feet, while the lion seems to be attacking it from the front and 
not behind as it is usually shown. The goddess carries in u.r. and 1. hands the 
sword ( khadga) and a shield { khefuka) ; in 1. r. and 1. hands the demon’s blood 
and some weapon which is not distinct. The image is saparikam, which has an oval 
tmana, surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 4", 

I b2 36 

MAi-ii§ASURAMARDiNi, a four-armed goddess, standing, right foot over the 
buffalo demon which is facing the right and not left as in previous figures, U. 
and 1. hands hold a sword and a shield, while both the lower hands carry the 
fnswfa-like weapon, which is thrust into the buffalo’s head. The goddess wears a 
very long ‘beaded’ necklace. The figure is together with a parikara, which has a bead- 
ed fringe and surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. C. 1300 a.d. 

Height 4-6". , 

I b2 64 

MAHr§ASURAMARi>iNi, a four-anued goddess, position etc. same as I 45, 
except that the u. I. hand carries a seated figure, perhaps a Gatiesa, as some figures 
of Parvati do. Over the toram of the parikara, there is a long kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 4-5". 

I b2 68 

Mahisasuramardini, a four-armed goddess, similar in many respects to 
I 45, excepting that the position of symbols in the left hands is different; u. 1. h, 
carries a drum (darnaru), l.I.h. a shield {khetaha), whereas there is no separate 
figure of the demon, the buffalo itself is the demon here, whose head is cut off by 
a trisula. Behind the figure an oval parikara surmounted by a kalasa. 

Figure worn due to the application of sandal paste, traces of which remain. 

Brass. C. 1200 A.D. 

Height 4-4". 

I b2 54 

Mahisasuramardini, an eight-armed goddess, standing in tribhanga pose over, 
the body of Mahi^sura, The right hands (from above) carry a sword (khadga) 
indistinct, arrow (bai^), and trisula which is pierced into asura’s neck; left hands 
carry a shield {khetaka), bell {gharita), bow {dhanub), the head of the asura 
which is held by the hair. A thick piece of cloth in several folds is wound round 
the thighs of the goddess. Her hair seem to be tied in a jatdrmkuta with an orna- 
mented crescent on it. The image is saparikara, having a semicircular toram, sur- 
mounted by a kalasa. Behind the asura a lion mauling him. 

Bronze (?) c, 1200 a,d. 

Height 2-8". 

GA1;1ESA 

I b2 35 

Gai;JE§a, four-armed god, seated on. a high rectangular seat, resting on a four- 
legged pedestal. Figure is extremely worn. But unlike other figures, it is seated 
under a separate cinqfoil toram, resting; on pillars, surmounted by a feafasa. Behind 
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the figure is a parikara having a triangular pediment. Just over the head of Ganesa 
is a semicircular tor ana which was once inlaid with precious stones (?). An attend- 
ant outside the lorctia with a fly-whisk (cowara). 

Copper. North Indian, c. 1100 a.d. (?) 

Height 2-7". 

I b2 12 

Ganesa, four-armed god, seated on a lotus, which is resting on a high pedestal. 
Symbols as in I 47. Beliind Gaiiesa’s head almost circular prahha and to his 
r. and 1. a standing female attendant with a fly-whisk (camom). Parikara with 
a triangular tora^a having a kdasa in relief on it and not surmounting it. Figure 
most worn. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 31". 

I b2 47 

GAJyE^A, four-armed god, seated in lalitasam over an hour-glass-like stool, which 
is resting on a four-legged rectangular pedestal. The u.r. and 1. hands carry an axe 
{parasu), and a lotus {padma), 1. r. and 1. hands ankusa (?) and pasa (?). Trunk 
to the left. Gaijesa’s vdhma, rat, to the left of the seat. 

The image is saparikara which has a cusped tora^, having straight borders, 
surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 3-5". 

I b2 16 ■ 

GaijIE^A, four-armed god. Cf. I b^ 47. 

Triangular parikara, surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1400 a.d. 

Heights". 

IbMO 

GAiSfESA, foim-armed god. Cf. I 47. 

with semi-drcular surmounted by a 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1300 a.d, 

Haght 3". 

I b2 58 

Ganesa, four-armed god. Cf. I 47. Oval torana, surmounted by a kalaia. 
Figure extremely worn. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

I b2 63 

GainjeSa, four-armed god, seated on a slender lotus resting on an inverted hour- 
glass like stool. Symbols, etc. as in I b^ 47. His vdhana, rat almost behind his 
:seat to the left. Parikara with a semicircular toraija, surmounted by a kalasa. 

Figure blackish due to contact with calcareous substance. 

Brass (?). North Indian, c. 1300 A.D. 

Height 2'5". 

I b2 71 

Gai^e^a. Extremely worn. 

Brass (?) . c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 1-5". 

I b* 81 

GaneiSa, 18-armed god. seated in padmdsam, over a pillow resting on a hour- 
•glass like lotus, supported in the fyont by a lotus stalk ( kamdor-mla ), all resting 
on a rectangular, four-pillared pedestal. Gane4a carries in his right hands be^n- 
ning from the top, a dagger Uula), axe ipare^), radish (?) pestle {musala), 
mace ( gadd ) , datrdahasta or dbhayamudrd, palm similarly stretched out holding a 
rosary (ak^amdld), trident (/ri^tf), Ihimdeibolt ivafra7). The hands oi? the 
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left have the varadamudm, bow (dhmuh) water- vessel {kalasa), pomegranates 
(?), goad {ankusa), book {pustakd), '^6. again (?), broken tooth, citron 
( bijorakam ) . Among the ornaments are hara^da mukuta, hdra and sarpopavlta. 
Ganesa’s trunk is turned to the right. On his iap sits his devi in lalitdsana, hold- 
ing a blue lotus inilotpda) in her r. hand and a fly-whisk in her 1. hand. Just 
below Ganesa, on the left, is his vehicle ( vahana ) , a rat, eating a small ball. 
Behind the image is a perforated parikara, with a wavy toraj^a, surmounted by a 
kalasa, which has a simple volute-like, leaf on each side. The parikara is attached 
to the image by 10 horizontal spokes, the entire sculpture having been cast in one 
piece. 

Brass. Gujarat (?). North Indian, c. 1400 a.d. 

Height 6-8". 

This image has been discussed at length in Jaim Antiquary, Vol V. No. II, 
1939. 

PL III 

IX UNIDENTIFIED METAL IMAGES 

I b2 69 

A goddess, four-armed, seated in lalitdsana over a small stool-like lotus. The 
upper two hands hold a lotus each ; lower right hand holds a rosary ( aksamdS), 
the left some object which is too much worn. 

Below the left knee a small seated figure. The parikara’ s kalasa is broken. 
Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. North-Indian, Gujarat-Rajputana, Dated Samvat 1480-= A.D. 1423-4. 

Height 3-8". 

The inscription reads : Sa{m)vat 1480 var^e magha vadi 5 Ga{u)ru sa{'ik)ghQ 
(?) Thdkurasl(im)ha suta Goid (letters indistinct) . . . u jndti. “In the year 
1480, Magha vadi 5, Thursday Goia . . . , son of Thakurasiinha, of . . . . caste ”. 

I b2 37 

Unidentified goddess, four-armed, seated in Iditdsana, under a canopy of seven- 
hooded cobra, on a slender lotus seat, resting on a rectangular pedestal. To her 
right is her vehicle ( vdhana ) perhaps a lion. All the four hands carry a cobra, 
with its hood raised up. Behind the image is a parikara with a semi-circular 
suiTOounted by a 3 stepped kalasa. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Mewar, Rajputana (?) North Indian, Dated Samvat (15)52 a.d. 1495-6. 

Height 4-6". 

■..•PL III. ' ■ ' 

The inscription and the image have been discussed in Jdna Antiquary, Vol. IV, 
No. III. December, 1938, p. 85. 

■' 'I b2 4 ■ 

Unidentified goddess, four-armed, seated in ardho-padmasana, over a stepped 
pedestal, on which stands ride-wise in either corner a horse-like animal facing each 
other. The upper two hands of the goddess carry a lotus bud ; Lr.h, a double 
edged dagger (?) and Ll.h. supports a female figure (?) with folded hands 
( anjali hasta), seated on its left lap. The image is saparikara, which has an oval 
torat^a, surmounted by a kalasa. Reverse two hooks for hanging. 

Brass. South Indian (?), c. 1300 ajd. 

Height 5-5". 

PL III. 

I ba 82 

Unidentified two-armed goddess, seated m Mitasana, over a ram (?), facing: 
left. The figure is worn and njsty; hmce the symbols carried in the hand are 
Indistinct, The image is saparikara, whidi has a triangular toraria, surmounted by 
a kalaia. 
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Bra^ (?). North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 3*5". 

X JINAS ETC. (Wooden) 

' I.C2 1 ■■■ 

PADMAPRABHA, the 6th Jina, seated in in dhyanamudra, inside 

samoasaratia ( samvasararia ) . Right and left a worshipper. Below in right and 
left corner a musician with viiid and a tambourin {tambum). The cognizance (cinha) 
lotus (kamald) shown below the seat of Jina. 

Piece of wood, painted red, yellow and green. GujarSt, c. 1500 a,d. 

Length 11" (about). 

I c2 2 

Vasupujya, the 12th Jina, seated in padmdsam, hands in dhydm ; his cogni- 
zance ( dnka), huSalo (mahtsa) to the right. 

Piece of wood forming part originally of a toram^ Painted red, green, yellow. 
Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

IxCngth 3‘5". 

I c2 S 

Santinatha, the 16th Jina, seated in padmdsana, hands in dhyana over a pillow, 
under a formed by two elephants’ trunks and head issuing from decorated 

pillars. His cinha, deer {mrga) shown below the seat. 

Piece of wood, painted red and yellow. Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Length 4". 

I c2 4 

Winged apsara, carrying a horse (asva), cognizance of the 3rd Jina, Sam- 
bhavanatha. 

Piece of wood, forming part originally of some sculpture (?), painted red and 
green. Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Height 7". 

I c2 5 

Winged apsara carrying a heron ( kraunca ) , the cognizance of Sumatinatha, 
the 5th Jina. 

Piece of wood forming part originally of some sculpture (?), painted red and 
green. Gujarat, c. 1500 a,d. 

Height 8*5". 

I ca 6 

An apsard, seated in sukhasana, over a lotus-seat, carrying a pot ( kalasa ) , 
the cognizance of the 19th Jina Mallinatha. 

Piece of wooden braciret originally painted red, now weather-worn, and faded. 
Gujarat, c, 1500 a.d. 

Height 6*5". 

I c2 7 

An apsard, seated in Mitdsana-Yike pose, supported by a lotus, carrying a heron 
{kraunca), the cognizance of Sumatinatha, the 5th Jina. 

Piece of wooden bracket. Traces of red colour. Gujarat^ c. 1500 ad. 

Height 6’5". 

I ca 8 

A disc representing the sun ( drown by a bust surrounded by aureole, prabhd ) , 
one of the 14 dreams {svapna) of Mahavira’s mother Trivia, before his birth. 

Wood, traces of red paint, Gujar^, c* 1500 a.d. 

Diameter 8*4". 


The author would thank here Muni Maisigalsagarji and Muni Kantisagarji, 
of Bombay, who supplied him with Sandciit, Prakrit, Hindi and Gujarati works 
which were not available in any known library in Bombay. 



A NOTE ON TELEOLOGY AND LINGUISTICS 


By 

C. R. SANKARAN, Poona 

In Volume IX, Part IV (p. 309) and Volume X, Part IV (p. 318) of the 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, I made brief mention of the exact 
bearings of teleology to linguistics.^ I intend further to point out here in this 
short note how thoroughly teleology is discarded from the domain of modern 
linguistics, just as it is banished from all the exact physical sciences.^ I pro- 
pose incidentally, just to indicate also, the leading fundamental concepts which 
are gaining currency among students of linguistic science to-day. 

The peculiar factor in living organisms which the actions of plants and 
animals involve and which is not present in the actions of inanimate matter 
is a highly specialised, chemical combination called the protoplasm. Even 
so, to one of the ablest exponents of modern linguistics, Professor Leonard 
Bloomfield, language which appears as a highly specialised and biological 
complex is the peculiar factor in man which forbids our explaining his actions 
upon the ordinary plane of biology.^ By his own admission, this hypothesis 
was originally worked out by Professor Albert Paul Weiss.^ In his illuminat- 
ing article “The Mind and Man Within” (in the Psychological Review, 
Volume 26, 1919, pages 327-34), Weiss points out how the primitive savage 
explained the actions of animals and plants by postulating the existence of an 
impalpable and invisible being lurking inside the palpable and visible animal 
or person, controlling their actions. 

In the medieval times, teleology was the ruling principle even in science. 
It was thought that a favoured event, the ‘ cause ' pulled a kind of invisible 
string which, in some metaphyscial sense, forced the occurrence of a later 
event, the ‘ effect.’ Both these animistic notions, causality and teleology, are 
pre-scientific. In fact, teleology do^ not stand in contrast with ‘causality’ 
but represents merely a more age-old popular notion [Wundt, Volker psy- 
chologic, Die Sprache, I. pp. 3S2-3 also p. 15. Leskien, Jenaer, Lit. Zdt. 
1875, p. 98. Hanns Oertel, Lectures on the study of Language, p. 205, 1913.] 


1. See my paper, JORM. XL 1937 p. 291. 

2. Willis D. Ellis, A Source Book of Gestalt Psychology, Lon'don. Regan 
Paul. Section 1. 1938. Pages 7-8. 

3. Vide L. Bloomfield, Linguistics as a Science— SjMc/ks in philology. 
Volume XXVII, No. 4, October 1930, p. 555. 

4. Theoretical Foundations of Human Behaviour, Second Edition, Columbus 
Adams, 1929, 
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In modem science, "the displacement of any particle is expressed by 
the equation of the t 3 q)e 

, dx „ , dx ,, , dx , I Sx , 

dx = dk+ dl4- 5 — dm+^ dnd- 

c?k dl cm on 

with practically endless number of terms on the right hand side ; those of the 
right hand terms which are nearest to dx in size are sometimes, loosely but 
conveniently, spoken of as ‘causes’ of dx" As Prof. Bloomfield says,’^ 
Karl Pearson’s classical txes^i^^Grammar af Science (2nd edition, London, 
1900 ; 3rd edn. Vol. 1, 1911) --contains the clearest discussion of this matter. 

Martin Joos^ has rightly expressed a doubt whether any causal relation 
can ever be perfectly established for the familiar reason that the ‘chain of 
causality ’ between any two events consists of an infinity of nexus points all 
of which cannot be conceivably disclosed to empirical analysis (See also Zipf, 
Statistical Methods and Dynamic FMosaphy— Language, Volume 13, No. 1, 
January— March 1937, page 60), 

Some linguists hope that language is the very activity of man which will 
account for the super-biological feature of man’s cmduct and in the study 
of language now, the pre-scientific approach has once for all been abandoned. 

The universe of science is a physical universe and any scientifically mean- 
ingful statement reports a movement in space and time. The terminology 
of raentalism and animism is now discarded and replaced in minor part by 
physiological terms and in major part by terms of linguistics. It is recognised 
that the statement about ‘ ideas’ are to be translated into statements about 
speech forms.^ Carnap’s most interesting doctrine is Radical Physicialism. 
According to this all sentences (excluding those of pure syntax and pure 
logic) may be translated into a universal language which is similar in form to 
the language of contemporary physics. “The assertions about unobserved 
objects and events as well as the records of personal experiences may, on 
the basis of certain known, laws and experimental findings, be translated into 
this inter-subjective language of physics” [Julius Rudolph Weinberg, An 
examination of Logical Positivism London. Kegan Paul 1936, pp. 228-9 and 
also pp. 262 ff. Carnap, ‘ Die physikaliche sprache als Universalsprache der 
Wissenschaft/ Erkenntnis, Band II. Heft 5-6 pp. 437-462. L. Susan Steb- 
LiNG, Logical Positivism and andysis. Proceedings of the British Academy, 
Volume XIX, pp. 19-21]. On the other hand, Mcdougall’s theory of pur- 


1. See L. Bloomfield’s review of Havers’ Handbuch der erklarenden Syntax 
in Language Volume X. 1934, pages 34-5 and footnote on page 34. L. Bloomfield’s 
contention is that Karl Pearson’s work loses mudi by ignoring linguistic values 
and leaves otherwise simple tilings in a fog by saying conceptual where the linguistic 
would say 'verbal,’ 

2. JReview of George Kingsley Ziff’s Psycho-Biology of Language, I^nguage 
Volume 12, (1936). Pages 196-210. 

3. See L. Bloomfield, " Linguistics as a Science ^‘Stuides in Philology, Volume 
27, 1930, page 553. Cf. also L. BLOOMFIELD “l.anguage or Ideas?” Language 
Volume 12, No. 2, page 89-95. For fujOf criticism, see Karl Britton, Communication. 
London, 1939. p. 15. 
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positive striving doubtless implies tdeology. [c. Wm. Mcdougall. The hor- 
mic psychology. In C. Murchison (ed). Psychologies of 1830. Worcesteiv 
Mass. Clark Univ. Press, 1930. pp. 9-10. Vide also Edna Heidbreder, 
The journal of Abnormal and social psychology, 34, 1939 pp. 154-5]. It is- 
increasingly felt to-day that “an understanding of language mechanism is- 
necessary for the study of both historical problems and problems of human 
behaviour.”^ 

Mead supposes animal-gesture to be the basis of the language- 
symbol and demonstrates the biological function of the former. Pie believes 
that what are called — ‘ attitudes ’ — organisations of different parts of the ner- 
vous system which are instrumental in producing acts and therefore are cap- 
able of representing both what has taken place immediately and what is going 
to take place, gives distinctive character to genuinely social behaviour, when 
communicated. The act as a whole can exist in such an attitude, determining 
the later stages of the nervous system. This attitude can represent also alter- 
native courses of action and responses to classes and kinds of objects, e.g. the 
characters we assign to ‘horse’ as idea or ‘concept.’ [Cf. G. H. Mead,. 
Mm, self and Society. 1934, 11. See also H. W. Wright, The Psychology 
of Social Culture. The Amerkan Journal of Psychology Vol. 52. 1939. pp. 
211, 214 and 216.] In passing, the following interesting view of Sullivan 
may be referred to here. “Sommerfeld suggests that the laws of the new 
quantum mechanics may be teleological, and that the old scientific notion 
of causality cannot be applied to them.” [J. W. N. Sullivan, The Bases of 
Modern Science. Pelican Books, p. 201.] 

Finally, it must be remembered that certain arguments of L. Bloomfield 
in his recent work— X<mgMCgc— based on mechanistic theory (which itself is 
not wrong at bottom) seem to be misleading [Vide W. Empson — The need 
for ‘translation’ theory in Linguistics.” Psyche. 1935. XV. pp. 188-197.] 


1. Vide Sapir, Language 5, (1929), page 213. In speaking about problems 
of human behaviour ; it is good to remember that Arthur G. Bills ^ows how the 
concept of mechanism in science can be interpreted in many ways [“ Changing Views 
of Psychology as science '’—Psychol Review. Vol. 45. 1933. pp 385-6] . The term 
mechanism “ does have definitive v^ue, in ^larply excluding any theory which im- 
plies teleology" [Arthur G. Bills, op. dt.., p. 386.) 
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(SAMANA FESTIVAL) 

By 

KALICHARAN SHASTRI, Krishnagar. 

History is seldom penised for its own sake. Thousands approach it w-ith 
■thousand different purpose in view. It is a free emporium where belligerents 
peaceably meet. Real history, Carlyle rightly mourns the loss, has never 
been written. It can never be written. History proper is nothing but the 
record of destructive events. The real benefactors of mankind, the builders 
of societies, the inaugurators of constructive schemes, or the inventors and 
discoverers of the very elements of civilisations~the very beings upon whose 
disinterested diligence and devotion our days rest, are forgotten beyond re- 
covery. The march of human society from its infancy to cur days is as 
inscrutable as its origin. Conjectures of antiquarians on the relics of the 
past, or on the findings of archaeologists have sometimes more muddled and 
shrouded the truth than have thrown any intelligible or intelligent light on 
the progress of the human race. Such attempts have more often bordered 
on the ridiculous like that of Dickens’ Pickwick. 

Yet nothing is perhaps more amusing, more instructive, sometimes more 
profitable, than a successful research into the mines of the ‘ rich past ’. No- 
thing pays the ceaseless labour and the honest pursuit of a student of ancient 
history more than the discovery of a link missing from tire chain of 
human progress. He bursts forth like Archimedes — I have found. A few, 
however, there are in these days of gross utilitarianism who pursue history 
for its own sake or consider its study as an end in itself. It opens up a 
field to that disinterested devotee similar to that the passionate lover of arts 
finds. It is indeed a pleasure and a discovery to watch the slow, mysterious 
and easy growth of a baby into manhood or womanhood. Equally pleasing 
is the growth of society from infancy to a developed form. Rightly had the 
Greeks accorded History the first place among all branches of knowledge and 
installed Clio, the eldest of the nine Muses, as the deity presiding over it. 

Our attempt in this thesis will be to trace the origin and development 
of the authorised and authenticated, healthy recreations of the Hindu society. 
To define yet clearly, we propose to discuss herein only th(^ festivals, out- 
door and indoor, which have a special bearing on the profane, social and 
non-religious instincts of the Hindu race. We have thought it judicious to 
proceed by the rule of dichotomy— of dividing the festivals into religious and 
non-rdigious, and we have taken upon ourselves the task of dealing 
witJi the latter only. Festivals such as the Durga-puja or the Eali-puja, 
-we liave decided not to include the scope of our discussions. But such 
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a division of festivals into religious and non-religious may seem to one to 
be rather fictitious than real inasmuch as the very instinct of the Hindu 
race associates any institution social or otherwise with something of the Panthe- 
on ; their native impulse has often tinged things non-religious with the emotion 
of religion. Still our attempt to winnow out the non-religious out of the 
religious will not be a vagary. We shall see that in many cases the colour 
of religion in some of the festivals is of later date, they being purely social 
in their origin. We propose as well to discuss those which show a happy 
blend of the two elements or the one which borders on the other. 

Prof. H. C. Chakladar in his Social Life in Ancient India^ holds on the 
•authority of Vatsyayana, the celebrated author of KSmasutra, that there w'ere 
many high days and holidays when the ndgaraka made merry with his friends 
and companions. With regard to all these games and festivities enjoyed in 
'Company, Vatsyayana gives the sage advice that they can be relished best 
in the company of friends of the same social status, but not with those that 
are either above or below one, because permanent good relations and mutual 
understanding can only be established when each party in a sport seeks to 
afford pleasure to the other and where each is honoured and respected by the 
•other.2 

Vatsyayana classifies the occasional festivities into five groups.® In the 
first place he mentions the festivals in connexion with the worship of different 
deities (samSja, ydtra, and ghafa), sometimes attended with grand proces- 
■sions ; then come the gosthis or social gatherings of both sexes ; next apmakas 
or drinking parties and udyana-ydtrds or garden-parties, and last of all, various 
social diversions in which many persons take part {samasyakndd) ^ 

‘ The social gatherings are known in later times as gosthi (Vide also 
Amara & Ksirasvamin) which has been described in some detail by Vatsyaya- 
na' (Kd-masuLra, ch. IV, pp. 47ff, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series). This re- 
sembles very much the modem institution, the club. It is held in a 
definite house where people meet in the evening to amuse themselves with 
music, drinking and various discourses on literature and arts. Sometimes 
there are garden-parties and drinking bout in a member’s residence. These 
institutions are apparently meant for healthy amusement and relaxation.® 

Among the festivals purely social in nature Samma seems, on literary 
evidences, to be the earliest of the kind. The historical records of the times 
to which the festival relates, appear in the Rgveda. We propose to take it 

1. Pp. mf. 

2. samasyadyah sahakrida vivahah safigalani ca { 
samanair eva karyaiji nottamaimapi vadharaaih |j 
paraspara-mukhasvoda krl^a yatra prayujyate ] 
vigesayanti canyonyarp sarabandhal? sa vidhiyate ) j 

. — Kdmasutra, CSS, p. 190, 

3. ghafa-nibandhanam, go§thT-samavaya]?, samapanakaip, udyana-gamanam, 
samasyab kridagca pravartayet [-—Ibid, p. . 49. 

4. Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India, p. 162, 

5. R, C. Majumdar’s Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 174. 
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up in the first place not because of its any intrinsic value as such a festival, 
but because it precedes all the rest of its kind in point of time. 

The word Samma has been variously explained. Monier Williams in 
his Sanskrit-Englisk Dictionary assigns to it the following meanings : Ved. a 
battle, fighting (in Naigh. II. 17 enumerated among the sangrama-ndmmi) ^ 
rivalry, coming or going together, meeting, union, collection ; a marriage, 
marriage-ceremony; a sacrifice (Say. yajna). Yaska^, the author of th.& Nirukta, 
explains it as a sangrama, who is followed in his explanation by many a Vedic 
scholar. Sayapa, the celebrated Indian scholiast, interprets it differently on 
different occasions. This, he does to suit contexts. We can hardly say that 
he never interprets it as a festival. 

Some of the Orientalists among Western scholars delved deep into the 
Vedic literature with a view to trace the origin of the Hindu civilisation of 
the East and have often discovered rare materials out of the same, lying neg- 
lected till very recent times. It is worth while to refer to them for the inter- 
pretation of the term, which they have honestly attempted to unfold. 

PiscHEL holds, it is a general popular festival or a social gathering to 
which men and women are equally welcome. It is specially meant for re- 
creation, relaxation and amusements and not for any religious purpose. It 
is a tournament in which bowmen compete and riders vie with each other. Poets 
and artists try their skill and excellence ; women, young and elderly, seek 
their partners and courtezans put to proof their amorous tricks. Festivities 
continue till the morning or, on occasions, till the fire is extinguished. By 
the word, Griffith understands a ‘ gathering ’. Roth believes that it is either 
a battle or a festival. The conjecture is hardly compatible with itself, unless 
w’e agree to explain the contradiction by saying that he interpreted the term 
to suit the contexts. But it is nevertheless clear that he leans more towards 
taking it to mean a festival — a popular institution than a battle. Peterson 
in his Hymm from the Rgveda- enumerates, in a note, various meanings 
as suggested by the u^ of the word in different contexts, but his final opinion 
on the word seems to mean an assembly, a holiday gathering. 

Our own impression from a close study of the text, though difficult, is 
that the word must primarily mean a festival, among other things. We shall 
attempt to show by reference to the text that it is chiefly a social recreation 
that the term connotes. 

We look in vain in the I^gveda for a graphic picture of the Samana festi- 
val. But there are unmistakable evidences to show that it must have bem 
an occasion zealously seized by all alike as a source of all the dements of joy 
and peace, music and mirth and meetings and carousings. We trace from the 
similes and metaphors used in the text, such as, in course of the praise to 
the gods, that this is an annual festival the Rgvedic people, for the return 
of which every heart is eager.. no restrictions on age. People, 
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adolescent, young and old take keen interest in it, and seek to satisfy them- 
selves according to their own measures. Elderly people meet with their rela- 
tives and kinsmen and old friends and find joy in being introduced to others. 
Young girls enjoy a latitude on these occasions which they are often denied. 
They are bold now to seek satisfaction in the company of strangers, in meeting 
and conversing with them which fact happily reminds one of the Greek festi- 
vals. Just to be equal to the occasion, they are described as dressing them- 
selves in the most gaudy fashion possible. It is just a remarkable feature 
of the festival that no colour of religion is given to it. 

Now we turn to the Vedic hymns. — 

" svMhyo'vi duro devaymto’pi grayurathayurdevatdtd 1 
purvl gigum na mdtara rihatte samagruvo na sammesvanjm”^ ] ] 
“With holy thoughts the pious have thrown open Doors fain for cha- 
riots^ in the Gods’ assembly. 

“Like two full mother cows who lick their youngling, like maidens for 
the giathering, they adorn them 

“ samprer\ate muvdtmya vi§td enaifi gacchmti samamtri na yo^a^”^] 
“ Along the traces of the Wind they hujryj they come to him as dames to 
an assembly.” ^ 

We see, therefore, that it is a popular custom with’ the women, young 
and grown-up, to join such festivities which are chiefly social diversions. 

“ In some of the Himalayan Cis-Sutlej States, even to this day, are held 
similar fairs, notably one at Solon and another at Sipi, where women congre- 
gate in large numbers and enjoy themselves in various ways. At the Sipi 
fair, till very recently, women were arrayed in rows, and exposed for sale and 
knocked down to the highest bidder. The Vedia Samana must have degene- 
rated into these modern institutions ; for while at the former, women both 
young and elderly, were given an opportunity of selecting their husbands, at 
the latter they were sold like goods and chattels and allowed no choice of 
their own. These fairs having degenerated into varitable slave-marts, the 
enlightened rulers of the States have rightly put them down with a firm hand.”® 
The following hymns, according to Pischel, show that poets and artists 
take part in the ceremonies, their idea being to win fame with regard to their 
poetic skill and instincts. 

‘ pra te navam na samane vacasyuvam brahma^d ydmi savane$u 
kuvinno asya vacaso fdboidhi^admdramutsaifi na vasmab sicdmahe | 1 


1. RgvedaYlL2.5. 

2. Fain for chariots : welcoming' the approach of the cars in which th& priests 
come to the ceremony.— -Griffith’s translation, Vol. 11, p. 4 fn. 

3. Op, cit p. 4. 

4. Rgveda X, 168. 2. 

5. Griffith’s translation, Yol. II, p. 600. 

6. A. C. Das in his Rgvedic Culture, pp. 233-234 

7. Rgveda II. 16. 7. ^ 
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“ I, bold by prayer, come near thee in thy sacred rites, thee like a saving 
ship, thee shouting in the war. 

“Verily he will hear and mark this word of ours; he will pour Indra 
forth as ’twere a spring of wealth 

“ e.sc praUiena vayasa punmastiro varpdrjisi duhiturdadhmah j 

vasdnah garma trivaruthamapsu hoteva ydti samanesu rebhm”^ 1 { 

“ He, purified with ancient vital vigour, pervading all his Daughters’ 
forms and figures, 

“ Finding his three-fold refuge in the waters, goes singing, as a priest to 
the assemblies ”.2 

In the .second hymn quoted above Sayaija explain "samana' as a sacrificial 
ceremony.'‘ Pischel believes that poets assembled on the occasion. The 
priest, reciter of the hymn, we see, goes to the assembly. It is evident that it 
not being out and out any religious ceremony, the presence of the priest for any 
bona fide priestly functions can never be presumed. We may, with reason, 
infer that he goes there with the idea of displaying his poetic faculties. 

It follows from the mention of various amusements connected with the 
Samana, that the area wherein it is held must be spacious. It cannot be 
otherwise ; else how can the archers who enter the arena on such occasions 
fight in a narrow, enclosed space ? Surely a large portion of the area is kept 
reserved for feats of archery where bowmen display their ability and skill 
and win various prizes. 

We see, now, that Pischel is right in thinking that feats of archery form 
a part of the festival. We have seen that Sayana® and Griffith® follow 
Yiaska who explains it as a sangrdmaJ We note that the word often implies 
a gathering. How are we then to account for the new meaning it assumes ? 
We believe that it is a festival, but the prevalence of mock-fight in the shape 
of tournament of archers gained prominence in later days and in consequence 
of this, that in Post-I^gvedic periods, some have denominated it as a battle, 
which it is only in a partial sense. Another part of the great space for gather- 
ing is reserved for horse-race. 

Courtezans appear on the scene in the midst of the revelries in a different 
part of this extended area, which it is presumed, is implied in the garb of a 
simile in the following hymn : 

“ abhi pravanta samaneva yo^dlj, kalyanyab smayammdso agnim 


1. Griffith's translation, Vol. I, p, 280. 

Z Jigveda IX. 97, 47. 

3. Griffith’s translation, Vol. II, p. 363. 

4. yatha hota stuti-dhvanirp Icurvau yajne^u yati 

tadvat samanesu samanti karmanii pragalblm yantyatreti samana 

yajhah te§u j — D. Lahiri’s RV., VII A§taka, p. 362. 

5. D. Lahiri’s RV., V. A§taka, 66. 

6. Vol. 1, p. 646. 

7. Biveda VI, 75, 3, 5. 

8. ^gveda IV. 58. 8. 
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“ Like women at a gathering, fair to look on, and gently smiling, they 
incline to Agni 

According to Roth the hymns— 

“ “ te acarantl sammieva yo0 mMeva putram vibhrtdmupasthe”^ and 
“ sam prerate am vdtasya vktM ainatn gacchmii smnanmri na yo?d}j.”^ \ 
imply an embrace and we may say, on the strength of the statements of the 
authors of the Vedic Index, that the passages present a picture of maidenhood 
which resembles, in many respects, that of the Greek festivals in which maidens 
enjoy a good deal of freedom. 

At the centre of the place allocated for the purpose, fire is lighted. People 
gather round it. Pischel infers that the festival commences at night and 
lasts till morning when the fire is extinguished and the celebrators go to look 
after their own business just at the break of day. 

Below we quote the which is revealed in adoration to U$a : 

' “ vi yd srjati samanatp, vyarthinaU padaryi na vetyodhatr”^ 

Sayapa, we have seen, explains the term as battle. But here in this hymn, 
he takes samma as ® ‘ samlclnarp ce^tdvmtam purusam ’ and visfjati as prera- 
yati : and following in the footsteps of Sayapa thus translates Griffith ‘ She 
sends the busy forth, each man to his pursuit : delay she knows not as she 
springs ’J We cannot agree with Siyapa when he interprets the terms as 
that. He elicits some meaning indeed but at the cost of self-consistency. 
Would it not be better if we take it to mean a festival and visrjati as creating 
and thus take Uaa as the creator of the Samana which, according to custom, 
it may be presumed, begins at dawn ? 

“ sarphotrarp sma purd nan sammarp vdva gacchati”^ | 

*. “ From olden time, ® the matron goes to feast and general sacrifice”^'^. But 

gacchati sma, referring as it does to remote past, should be construed as ‘ used 
to go ’ and not as ' goes So we can presume with due reverence to Sayapa 

1. Griffith’s translation, Vol. I, p. 463, 

2. BgvedaYl:75. 4. ^ 

3. These, meeting like a woman and her lover, bear, mother-like, their child 
upon their bosom. — Griffith’s translation, Vol. I, p. 646. 

4. Pigveda X. 168. 2. 

5. Mgveda 1. 48. 6. 

,, 6. yd devatd samanani samicincap cestdvantarp punmrn. visrjati prerayati \ 

grhdrdmddi-cesfd-kugaldn purusdn usahkalagayandd utthdpya svasva- 
vydpdre prerayatiti prasiddham t 

— D. LahirTs RV. : Sayapa’s commentary, I A§taka, p. 2392. 

7. Vol. I, p. 66. 

8. Rgveda X. 86, 10. It also occurs in the Atharvc^Veda 20. 126. 10. 

9. The mat ron goes to feast : Indrapi means that Vri^api assaulted her 

^ when she was on her wayt toj a festival, which women were accustomed to attend : 

and that her rank as Ini*a’s consort did not preserve her from insult. — Griffith’s 
translation, Vol. II, p. 508fn. 

10. Op. cit. p. 508. 
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•that his explanation only serves to confound the plain import. Again the 
word purd in this hymn is significant. It shows on its face that the festival 
must have been quite old by the time the hymn was revealed. 

From the study of the above passages, we may infer tliat the festival was 
current in the days of Vedic culture and we have every reason to believe that 
it continues to exist even to a much later date. But time modifies its rite to a 
great extent : its scope is restricted. 


A NOTE ON THE BIOGRAPHIES OF HAIDAR AEI AND 
TIPU SULTAN 


By 

K. N. V. SASTRI, Mysore. 

Every student of Indian History is familiar with the following biographies 
of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan .(i) 

Hyder Shah, by M.M.D.L.T., 1784. 

Hyd^r Ali Khan and Tippu Sultan, by Ch. Stewart, 1809. 

Historical sketches, by Col. Mark Wilks, 1810 and 1816. 

Haidar Naik and Tippu Sultan, by Kirmani (Trn. by Miles). 

Tipu Saih, by Torrens, 1786. 

Tippoo Sultan, by E.I.C. Officer, 1799. 

Letters of Tipu Sultm, by Wm. Kirkpatrick 1811. 

The country of Tipu Sultan, 1800, 

Tippoo Sultm, by Meadows Tayler. 

The Tiger of Mysore, by G. A. Henty. 

Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan, by L. B. Bowring. 

Tales of Haider Ali by C. Hayavadana Rao. 

Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultm, by B. L. Rice, in the Mysore Gazetteer 1877. 
Haidar Ali by H. A. Robson 1781. 

(ii) in Kannada : — 

Haidar Ali by H. Appanna Setti, 1897. 

Tipu Sultan Lavmi. 

(hi) in Persian manuscripts (1. O.) 

Hyder Naik (2 Accounts). 

Tipu Sultm { A \xxk&). 

There are also books in German and French — e.g. Sprengal’s Hyder Ali 
and Tipu Sultan and Michaud’s Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan (now trans- 
lated into English ) , 

I venture to think that the following are not so well known or acfessible 
to the generality of students although the specialists may own copies of them 
or borrow them in the British Museum or the India Office. I am satisfied 
that neither the Imperial Library nor the Imperial Records Office contain 
.all of them : — 

C. P. Brown’s Memoirs of Hyder and Tippoo. 1849. (A Translation 
of Ramchandra Rao’s original book in Marathi ). 

A Moen’s Haider Ali Khm. 1781, .. 

Historical Account of Nawpb Hyder Ali Khm, from 1763, in Dutch. 

1774? (A translation- in .English is with me). 

Anecdotes releiHve to the rise of Header Ally, by E. J. C. Peixote (Br. 
Museum Add. Ms, 19287). 
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HdJar iV.<2OT(3! 1784? in Kannada. 

The Records of Sringeri Mutt. 1927 in Kmnada (N.P.). 

The Vmmha RiMakar a, and The Vamshavali of Mysore Kings. 

1887 and 1922 respectivdy in Kannada. 

Haider Alt and Tipu Sultan, in Urdu, (by independent authors). 

Hmder All (in P^moxi). 

Haider Ali (in Vol. 248), and Tipu Sultan (in Vol. 251), of H. Misc. 
(LO.L.). 

Haider and Tippu, in Mackenzie Collections, Volumes 41 and 42. 
Dalrymple’s account of Tipoo Sultaim, in 1790. 

The Poona Residency Correspondence Records about Tipu Sultan have 
been lately published by the Bombay Government. In a)mpanionship with 
Mo&tyn’s Diary and Ma.let’s Embassy, and the Calendars of Persian 
Correspondence, this series will be of tremendous value for chronology of 
events. 

I may mention also three important publications within Mysore which 
are of indirect value for a new biography of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan y 
the first is the revised edition of Wilk’s History of Mysore by Sir Murray 
Hammick (1930 and 1932) ; the second is the new edition of Mysore 
Gazetteer Vol. II, part IV, (1930) by Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao ; and the 
last is Modem Mysore by Mr. M, Sharma Rao ( 1936 ) . These three works 
throw some new light upon the subject. 

At the same time I should not forget to remind the students that there 
are a number of smaller secondary and indirect writings on the subject. 
But this is not clearly the place for mentioning them, partly because they are 
not direct biograpliies and partly also they are helpful more for elucidating 
the ideas, principles and policies of the father and son than for constructing 
regular biographies. 

One wonders how many more there aie and can be. The Madras Re- 
cord Office should contain a number of sketches in the body of the proceedings 
of foreign, military and commercial departments. 

All these new sources like the old and familiar ones can be easily classi- 
fied under one or the other principle. But the grouping of all according to 
regions may yield interesting results : — 

(a) The Dutch records, for instance, tell us of the intricate relations 

between the Europeans and Malabar, Cochin and Travancore 
Rajas and princes on the one side and Haidar Ali on the other. 
The facts which they omtain are not to be found in such 
detail in any other source. 

(b) The Mysore records which are in Kannada give us a description. 

of Haidar probably as he himself wished to be known but 
certainly as his contemporaries at the capital ( Seringapatam ) 
and in important towns saw and heard of him. The narrative 
in Hyder Nama is detailed and comprehensive. Yet the 
mission of Schwartz is not mentioned at all in it. 
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(c) The Maratha accounts are objective, critical, and' largely political. 

id) The Portuguese manoir is full of anecdotes. 

ie) All “English’' biographies are political and military in their outlook. 

A few of the later among them are repetitions or echoes of the 
foregoing; because the military officers who wrote history of 
India in this period were corresponding with one another and 
copying statements word by word. 

(jf) Persian sources are highly subjective in their character. Urdu 
books, which have been written lately, are compiled from the 
Persian sources and tradition. 

(g) The one book on Tipu Sultan in Bengali is similarly a compila- 
tion from the older Persian books. 

I think the time has arrived to re-construct once again the lives of 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan on the basis of fresh facts presented by the 
numerous new sources and studies, having regard particularly to the quarters 
from which the information has arrived. 

Incidentally it is worthy of note that Colonel Mark Wilk’s account of 
Haidar Ali is substantially correct. When the usurper Nawab’s and his son’s 
history will be re-written, it will differ from Wilk’s only in the angle of 
vision. 

Perhaps this requires an explanatory illustration. The new angle of 
vision referred to will take for granted that Mysore State under 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan was a power in the Dekhan. 
Because she was no longer a small state confined to the com- 
fortable corner at the junction of the Eastern and the Western 
Ghats or removed far from the highways of the Mughals and 
Marathas in this part of India. 

Many words are not needed to show that, owing to the discovery 
of several records and publication of original works on the sub- 
ject, the biographies will be naturally more detailed. The 
parentage of Haidar Ali, his military exploits, his administra- 
tive measures, anecdotes about his daily life and personal 
character, and his foreign policy are known in detail more 
to us than to the past historians. Equally is Tipu’s internal 
policy revealed to us with a wealth of information. 

These are formidable enough, but fortunately Indian Historiography 
has helped to re-arrange, re-interpret, and emphasise the facts 
in a novel manner. Consequently questions like the following 
which remained unanswered till now appear to be capable of 
solution : 

(i) What was the ambition of Haidar Ali in his life ? 

(ii) To what office did Haidar nominate his son at the moment of his 

death? What was given to Tipu Sultan by the ministers of 
Haidar at Trichinopoly ? 

(iii) What was the genius of Tipu Sultan? 
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(iv) Why did Tipu atteick Travancore ? Why did the English go to 
the help of that state? 

In conclusion, furtha: research is possible on the subject of this note in 
the following directions: 

(i) Exploration of the Mackenzie Collections in Madras and London. 

(ii) Collection of records and documents and books in the possession 

of families and individuals within Mysore and outside ( espe- 
cially of Nawabs of the latter places ). 

(iii) Study of Persian Records at the Cairo Record Cffice. 

(iv) Discovery of papers in the archives of the Nizam’s Government, 

as well as of Cochin and Travancore states. 

(v) Investigation at the archives at Goa, Paris, Batavia and Berlin 

whose E. I. Companies were conspicuous in the eighteenth 
century. 

(vi) Study of tradition, anecdotes and monuments in the parts of 

India which once belonged to Mysore. 



THE HERO 


By 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI, Madras. 

Conquest of fear, unruffled calm in the presence of the greatest danger, 
these have been considered the characteristics of the hero whether in the 
East or in the West. Primarily these virtues may have been exhibited on 
the battle-field ; dhlra has also been the dhmturdhara^ But at no very late 
stage the victories of peace were accorded equal if not greater merit. And 
to-day except when shaken by spasms of war-mentality we esteem the intellec-' 
tual or moral heroes who have the courage of their convictions, at least as 
much as the soldier or martyr who gladly lays down his life for country or 
cause. The giving up of one’s life still continues to appear as the ultimate 
sacrifice ; but it no longer dominates our minds as of old. The giving up 
of a cherished belief, the conquest of a devouring passion, the abandonment 
of an alluring romance, these are appreciated by us as no less heroic. We 
have come to realise that it is far harder to live than to die well. The former 
calls for wisdom ; the latter very often goes with rashness. And when we 
lightly extol the warrior and promise homeis for hero^, we do not pause to 
distinguish wisdom from rashness or, what is worse, a mournful indifference. 
A legitimate assessment of heroism will lay stress on the aspect of wisdom,, 

i.e., that perfection of personality which alone makes possible the distinction 
of the true from the false, of value from dis-value, and then leads to such 
action or expression as is consistent with perfection. The soldier who dies, 
for his country is a hero ; but the conscientious objector who goes to prison 
is perhaps a greater hero ; he too has to suffer present pain, persecution 
and ignominy, for the sake of what he has deliberately concluded to be the 
higher interests of his country. While not scoffing at the simple soldier, he 
will himself follow a higher light with a courage and persistence that are 
not less praiseworthy. There can be and are grades of heroism ; and the a^ess- 
ment has to proceed on the degree of wisdom that impels the-would-be hero 
The greater hero sees more, judges more accurately and respects more suit- 
ably than the lesser one. 

The importance of wisdom in the constitution of the hero is evident 
fiom the repeated interpretation of d\hlm as the wise one {\dMfmn), who can 
discriminate the good from the pleasant, the fruitful from the unfruitful, as the 
swan is reputed to separate milk from water.^ Such a wise one, like Naeiketas, 
has also the courage {dhrii, dhairya) to put behind him all the pleasures of the 
world as not worth while.® If the simple round of duties (like offering sacrifices. 


1. Ratmapurvatapinyupanisdd, lY , 7. 

2. Sankara on Katha, 11, 2. 

3. II, 11. 
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to gods or sacrificing oneself for the country, etc.) and pleasures has failed 
to satisfy as supremely worth while, where then does the dhira seek value? 
He turns within and reflects on the resplendent self. The lower values are 
uncertain ; they please, but they also pain. They exalt us at certain moments, 
but they also degrade us at others. Two decades of peace havte not yet 
found the homes for the war-heroes. Even heavenly enjoyments achieved 
through sacrifice are short-lived ; when they are consumed, we fall back into 
depression and despair. Hence abandoning these which are attendants on 
the self, the hero contemplates the self itsdf as the resplendent one incapable 
■of exaltation or degradation ; through such reflection he attains that unruffled 
state where he neither grieves nor rejoices,^ If the worldly sense of heroism is 
transcended and worldly joys are abandoned, it is only to conserve better the 
central core of heroism even in the worldly sense. So long as one is an auto- 
maton, there is no question of heroism or any other virtue. But even one 
who attempts to judge for himself is primarily an extrovert. He allows him- 
self to be influenced by external considerations, material gain and loss or 
social praise and blame. Even where duty is stuck to in scorn of consequence, 
the conception of the duty is as of something relatively alien to oneself, 
something whose appeal may fail to-morrow or the next day, with achievement 
or even without it. For the extrovert there can be no fixity, no unruffled calm ; 
hence the need for introverted contemplation (adhyatmayoga). 

The dhira who is an introvert also faces death, like the extrovert hero. 
The latter hopes to attain immortal renown ; the former achieves immortality. 
For, through this path of contemplating the self, one realises ; “ realisation 
is that attainment which, as knowledge ripens, culminates in ultimate results, 
as eating culminates in satiety.^” By the path the wise ones (dhlrM), men 
of illumination, attain liberation “being released, even while living.” Death 
has no terrors for the hero in the battle-field ; for the hero who is a sage 
there is no death at all. Having realised himself as the sole reality, the 


■supreme Brahman, death for him is not. Both face death ; but while one 
■defies, the other has subjugated. Thus here too we have a point of contact 
with the lower notion of heroism, a notion whose core is preserved even when 
it is transcended. 

The hero is single-minded ; he wastes neither words nor ’effort. He does 
not tolerate argumentation or vain repetition. To the extent that he is wise 
he conserves his energy and spends it with the greatest economy and effect 
in his one quest. In this respect too soldier and saint are alike. The intdiigent 
aspirant after Brahman {dhlralp, biahm<ma%') should concentrate on attain- 
ing Brahman-intuition ; “ he should not meditate on many words, for that 
is a weariness of speech.®” 

The soldier-hero is not always a dead hero. He may win through as 
often as he fails. It is the defiance of death that is his diaracfceristic, not 


1. Katha, 11, 12 ; cp. Bhngavad GU&, II, 15 ; XIV, 24. 

2. Sankara on Bjhaddranyaka, IV, iv, 8. 

3. BrhadaTO^yaku, IV, iv, 21. 


his succumbing to death. So too the saint who is a dhlra does not have to 
succumb to death. He is immortal ; he is not to become immortal after death. 
The latter possibility indeed is inconsistent witli the negation of death for 
the wise ones. Hence it is they are spoken of as released “ even while living.” 
Some texts no doubt speak of departing from this world but this departure, 
as the commentator shows, consists in nothing more than turning “ away in 
disgust from this world, the creature of ignorance, consisting in the false 
notion of ‘ F and ‘ mine’.”^ The view that the wise ones become Brahman 
itself cannot consistently be held with a requisition that they should submit 
to death. When the philosophic quest is due to the attempt to escape depri- 
vation, loss and grief, all of which are compendiously denoted by ‘ death,' it is 
idle to promise success for that quest after death is submitted to. Both soldier 
and saint defy death, the former because he cares not if his body perishes, the 
latter because he knows that nothing real perishes.** 

The essential characteristics of heroism would thus appear to be the 
same whether in the extrovert or the introvert. Their modes of expression 
are bound to differ as well as the scope of their application. The soldier- 
hero belongs to a country or a nationality while the saint belongs to all 
humanity. Achievement in either case calls for courage and steadfastness, 
the wisdom to discriminate the worth while, the firmness to eschew the worthy" 
less, and above all fearlessness. The entire absence of fear can result in the 
last resort only from the realisation that there is nothing to fear, since there 
is no ‘ other’ to cause fear.^ Such realisation is possible for the saint alone, 
who is thus not a person fearfully fleeing from the world, but one who has 
joyously conquered the world, having realised its inability to cause him joy 
or grief. The saint is the super-soldier, in sooth “ a verray parfit gentil knight.” 


1. Pretyasmal lokad amrta hhavanii — Kena, II, 13. 

2. Sankara's Commentary on the above. 

3. Cp. Bhagmad Gita, II, 13 : dhiras tatra na inuhyathi. 

4. Dvitiyad vat hhayam bkavati : BThadorca^yaka, I, iv, 2. 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE COLLECTION IN THE 
PATNA MUSEUM 

By 

S. A. SHERE, Patna. 

In 1915, the Government of Bihar and Orissa appointed a committee to 
work out a scheme for the establishment of a Provincial Museum at Patna. 
The scheme was well received by Government and the public for everyone 
felt the necessity of a museum in this province. On account of the after 
effects of the Great War. over the financial resources of the Government, it 
was decided to start the museum at once without having a separate building, 
for the time being, and to house the exhibits in a wing of the Patna High 
Court where a few rooms were set apart for the purpose. With the ever- 
increasing numbers of exhibits, the Museum had to be expanded as the Patna 
High Court wing could not accommodate them. The scheme materialised 
as we had a brilliant and enthusiastic Finance Member on the Cabinet of the 
then Government ( 1921-26 ) in the person of Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, 
the present Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, who readily sanctioned 
the proposal for a building for the Patna Museum. Government’s support, 
it would thus be seen, was essentially needed and the then Governor, Sir 
Henry Wheeler, who had always felt the necessity of having a separate 
building for the Museum, gave practical shape to the proposal. The result 
was that a beautiful building of Moghul-Rajput Architectural design was 
built at a cost of three lacs of rupees, on one of the most important roads-— 
the Patna Gaya Road. It was formally opened by His Excellency Sir Hugh 
Lansdown Stephenson, the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, on the 7th of 
March, 1929. The Museum was fortunate in having at the time as President 
of its managing committee Mr. P. C. Manuk, Barrister-at-law, the art con- 
noisseur, a man of catholic taste who appreciated the qualities of Eastern and 
Western Art alike. Under his guidance and by his influence the museum 
was organised on up-to-date scientific lines, as a cursory glance at the diffe- 
rent galleries of the Patna Museum will bear testimony. Prior to the separa- 
tion of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal in 1912, the treasure trove antiquities 
had already been transported to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, with the re- 
sult that many important articles fell to the lot of an institution outside the 
Province of Bihar. 

The very idea of the existence of a museum does not carry us very far. 
It often suggests that it is no better than a lumber room where all sorts of 
inartistic, ugly-looking, broken and defaced articles are displayed with in- 
different attention and care. But the real significance lies in its close asso- 
ciation with archaeologists and research students and a leisure hour spent by 
the laymen in visiting a museum might not be spent in vain. There may be 
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many who would not care to turn back the pages of history, to replace and 
substitute for the beautiful carved sculptures and works of art of the last 
three or four centuries, the seemingly crude, often unfinished, and generally 
broken or defaced figures and terracottas of the past, but even they would 
hesitate to efface from memory the splendour and grandeur of the past. The 
supplementary insight which these antique specimens give into the fashion of 
the day are remarkable in their own way. The cultural history of the ages, 
before the present era is made vividly clear by a careful study of such articles. 
It will, therefore, be seen that a museum is not a “ gelidus tumbo ” but a 
living organ for the education and training of both research scholars and 
people of the humbler classes. 

Not only the stone sculptures, gateways, pillars, sati memorial stones etc. 
but also a considerable number of smaller images not yet published, as well 
as the Didarganj Yakshi, the unrivalled and almost completely preserved 
stone image, and perhaps the earliest Jaina images hitherto discovered of the 
same period, made of the same Chunar stone and showing the identical high 
polish of the Mauryan times will easily attract the attention of a visitor to 
the museum. 

The Didarganj Yakshi was discovered just by accident on the bank of 
the Ganges a few miles away from Patna in 1917. The figure is that of a 
female Chauri ( Fly whisk ) bearer of stately proportions, measuring 5 feet 
inches in height. It is cut out of a single piece of variegated Chunar 
stone having a mirror-like polish over the entire piece. The glaze and 
smoothness which are outstanding characteristics of the sculptures of the 
period, are remarkable. The true test of determining the age of a figure of 
the 3rd century B.C. is the high polish which the Mauryan sculptors bestow- 
ed on their work. The sculptor has very successfully modelled it in the 
round. The drapery is very attractive and is worn round the hips. The 
striking fashion of the dress has been shown in a remarkable degree of per- 
fection. The upper portion of the body is absolutely uncovered. The sculp- 
turing of jewellery is also very graceful and simple. The uncovered breasts 
produce a vivid picture of the robust health and beauty of the women of 
those days. Standing erect as she is, it shows that her well developed 
breasts would obstruct from her view her own feet. The model is so exqui- 
sitely charming and natural to a degree that even Phidias, the great sculptor 
of ancient Greece could not have restrained his admiration. Dr. Spooner 
said more than 20 years ago ( which still holds good ) that it was “ the 
chiefest treasure of the Patna Museum”. 

It was only in early 1937, just about 20 years after the discovery of the 
Didarganj Yakshi, that a highly polished stone torso of a Jaina Tirthankara 
was recovered from the suburban viUage of Lohanipur, about a mile and a 
half from Patna. The mirror-like , polish which the sculptor has imparted 
to this figure, definitely proves that it must belong to the Mauryan period. 
It is finely cut in the round of a jingle piece of speckled Chunar sand stone 
with the same polish which is aligned exclusively to the Mauryans. No 
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museum boasts a highly polished nude like this one possessed by the Patna 
Museum. It is unique in its own way as will be seen that ‘'this is the first 
definite stone image for worship of the Mauryan period yet discovered.” 

As has already been pointed out, because of the absence of a Museum 
in Bihar all the important antiquities unearthed in the old capital of Asoka 
were exiled to the Indian Museum in Calcutta, but much however still re- 
mains hidden under ground for us to explore. 

It is only by chance that Lt. Col. Waddell found some stone sculptures 
in Bulandibagh, the Pataliputra area, which caused him to excavate the site 
in 1903. Further exploration continued with the result that the Patna 
Museum now possess^ a unique collection of terracottas and other specimens 
of Mauryan period. The sites of Kumrhar and Bulandibagh ( Pataliputra ) 
chosen for the excavations yielded unique antiquities. Hiuen Tsang has 
given a vivid picture of the place which Thomas Watters has translated, an 
extract of which is given below :~ 

“ South of the Ganges was an old city about 70 li in circuit, the founda- 
tions of which were still visible, although the city had long been a wilderness. 
In the four past when men lived for countless years, it has been, “ Kusmapur 
City ” from the numerous flowers ( Kusum ) in the Royal Enclosures 
( pura ) . Afterwards when men’s lives still extended to millennium the name 
was changed to “Pataliputra City”. 

The antiquities thus brought to light by excavations at Bulandibagh 
and Kujnrhar clearly show that Bihar was at least a provincial offshoot of 
the same culture and civilisation as that of the Indus Valley. According 
to Sir John Marshall “ The Pre-Aryan Mohenjodaro culture was largely 
destroyed in the 2nd or 3rd millennium b.c. by the invading Aryans from 
the North ”. But still a close study of the antiquities of the 3rd Millennium 
B.c, and the 3rd century B.c. now scientifically arranged in the Museum 
side by side as a contrast, may enable an inquisitive visitor to examine how 
the Mauryans maintained and developed their culture from generations to 
generations on the banks of the river Ganges. Among the extensive relics 
discovered from the Pataliputra ruins is the terracotta known as the “ Bodh 
Gaya” plaque, the subject matter of which is a controversial item of the 
day. Whether the temple on the plaque is not a prototype of the Bodh Gaya 
shrine as it does not agree with Hiuen Tsang’s description of that building 
or is a representation of a temple at Pataliputra, it certainly goes back to 
the Mauryan age. The importance of the find lies in the facts that the 
inscriptions on the plaque though not yet deciphered is in Kharo§thi charac- 
ter, a script the Mauryans used and that the article itself, was discovered at 
Asoka’s capital. The plaque appears on the cover of the Journal of the 
Bihar md Orissa Research Society. 

Not only in Bulandibagh and Kumrhar which are already known to 
scholars but also in modem Patna itself equally important and varied finds 
have been made during the sewerage excavations. The Pataliputra finds are 
supplemented by a vast number of terracotta figurines and other antiqiiities 
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of which the Museum has got a fully representative collection, Mohenjodaro, 
Taxila, Mathura and Gwalior have all yielded terracotta figures, but none 
possesses such a rich and varied collection of terracottas as the Patna 
Museum. A guide towards dating of these terracottas thus discovered from 
the sewerage excavation is supplied by an inscription, “Visakha” ( Visak- 
hasa ) in Mauryan character, on a round steatite object ( Toy wheel ) found 
during that excavation and found at the same level of 14 ft. as many of the 
terracottas. The discovery of tliese terracottas proves that the area was 
inhabited in Mauryan times and earlier. The whole site has yielded 
throughout household article of everyday use. Evidence, also of an ancient 
industry of bead making in this town is in abundance. The development 
of the lapidary industry from crude stone to the finished products of corne- 
lian, agate, glass and other semi-precious stones unearthed during these 
excavations is shown in this Museum. The most remarkable work in terra- 
cotta yet discovered is the torso of a female figure ( Patna Museum No. 
975 ) coming from a depth of 14 ft. 6 inches. It is modelled in the round 
and is a beautiful specimen of modelling. As jewellery the torso wears 
elaborate and highly decorative ornaments. It is surely a rival of the Didar- 
ganj Yakshi and belongs to the early Mauryan times. Another remarkable 
acquisition is the Surya Plaque, diam. 3^ inches, which was recovered from 
a depth of 14 ft. These terracottas are very artistic and unique ^ecimens 
of Mauryan Art They are quite free from any of the defects like shrinkage, 
bad fitting, disproportionate modelling and last but not the least they are 
never overdone. 

The supplementary insight which these terracottas give into the fashion 
of the day, the human type and ethnic currents which must have brought 
these types to Bihar is inestimable and we have not such informative material 
for many of the latei* periods. 

It is however not only in terracotta figurines from the site of Patna itself 
that the Museum is rich but also from other contemporary sites in Northern 
India such as Mathura, Buxar, Basarh, Kausambi etc. 

The excavations in Bihar have not only yielded important stone sculp- 
tures and terracotta figurines, but also numerous seals which throw light on 
the history of the culture and civilisation of the ancient people of the 
Magadha Empire. Thanks are due to General Cunningham who first noticed 
the ruins at Basarh as the remains of Vaisali, the capital of the Lichchavi 
kings. It was very surprising indeed that excavations at Vaisali, the birth 
place of the last Jaina TSrthankara Vardhanito MahavSra did not yield any 
Jaina relics of any consequence. It naturally follows that with the rise of 
Buddhism in Pataliputra, Jainism was soon eclipsed by the former as Hiuen 
Tsang found Vaisali a deserted place in 635 a.d. No less than 120 varieties 
of seals were discovered hidden underground at Vaisali which were mostly 
of unbaked day and went back to the Imperial Gupta Kings ( 4th and 5th 
Centuries a.d.). The scripts on the seals are of the Gupta type, but the 
■emblems on them have no Buddhist symbols. The most numerous of the 
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seals refer to Officials, Guilds, Corporations, temples and private individuals, 
A representative collection of these seals, exhibited in the Museum will also 
show from the grooves on their back that they were perhaps attached to 
letters or documents very much similar to the Nepalese palm-leaf deeds 
( Patna Museum Nos. 218-232 ) having clay seals on them. 

The various subsequent schools o^f sculptures are also fairly well-repre- 
sented in the Museum ; especially important of these later images are Budd- 
hist images from Cuttack. Artistically these sculptures from Orissa may be 
placed as high as any sculpture in any other part of India after the 3rd and 
4th Century a.d. The two hills Udayagiri and Ratnagiri of the Assia 
Range in Orissa have yielded remarkable sculptures. The inscriptions found 
on some of these sculptures of the Bodhisattvas and Mahayana deities show 
that they go back to the early Mediaeval Period of Ancient India. The 
standing Tara image { Patna Museum No. 6502 ) in Tribhanga pose and 
the twelve armed Siva-Bhairava ( Patna Museum No. 6505 ) are marked off 
by definite traits. It is curious that Hiuen Tsang during his travel in those 
places where “ Art is always the hand-maid of religion and the idea of the 
sculptures was to give the visual forms to the religious thoughts” does not 
mention such sculptures. It is quite possible that he may not have been- 
interested in them. 

As important as the Mauryan and Gupta finds to the history of Art and 
Culture, are the metal images from Kurkihar. Not only to the history of 
Indian Art but also to the history of Buddhism they are equally important.. 
They range from approximately the 7th to the 12th Century a.d. and re- 
present half a millennium of Buddhist creed in that part of India. The 
village Kurkihar in Bihar yielded quite a large number of bronzes and other 
antiquities in 1930 at a depth of 15 ft. below the top of a mound. A few 
of these images are plated with gold. Smaller pieces of bronze figures were 
discovered hidden underground in earthen jars. By analysis the metal com- 
position of the images have been determined as follows : — 


(1) 

Copper .... 

.... 83-051 

per cent. 

(2) 

Lead .... 

.... 1-4 

Do. 

(3) 

Tin 

.... 13-009 

Do. 

(4) 

Iron .... 

.... 1-081 

Do. 


The Kurkihar collection as a whole is the most unique metal group of 
the Pala Period and no Museum in India can boast of a collection to rival 
it. Quite a large number of these images are inscribed and as such they 
considerably strengthen our knowledge of early Mediaeval work of Art in 
Central and East India. Studied in connection with the very similar images 
found at Nalanda they will give a full insight into the development of 
Buddhism in these centuries and the connection of Indian Art at that phase 
with the Art of Greater India and specially of Java. The discovery of these 
bronze images from Kurkihar shows the importance of Bihar in the History 
of India from the Mauryan Period to the Mohammedan conquest by Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna. Thanks to the generosity of Mr, S. Khuda Bakhsh, 
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(Retired Indian Police) the Museum acquired by gift from him a very- 
striking large wooden carved figure of “ Narasimha ” ( Patna Museum Art 
No. 702 ) which has given an opportunity to a visitor to study Javanese 
Art. . 

Not only the spread of Buddhism from India to Indonesia can be 
studied with the help of bronze images of Kurkihar. A large collection of 
Tibetan temple banners acquired by gift from the Rev. Rahula Sankritya- 
YANA shows the share the ‘‘Eastern School of Art” as Taranatha calls it, 
had in the shaping of Art in Tibet and that it survived as an almost unbroken 
tradition to the present day. All this can be most profitably studied with 
the help of over 200 banners in the Patna Museum. 



BENGAL AND THE RAJPUTS IN THE EARLY MEDIi^VAL 
PERIOD 

By 

DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR, Calcutta. 

Mahiariajadhiraja Gopacandra and some other Bengal kings of the sixth 
century a.d, were very powerful monarchs ruling over extensive territories. 
Their political relations with other parts of India are however as yet un- 
known. Bengal appears to have been a prominent factor in Indian politics 
under Sasahka in the first quarter of the seventh century a.d. iSaaahka had 
his capital at Karnasuvarna, near modem Murshidahad, and his kingdom 
comprised large portions of Bengal and Orissa. He formed an alliance with 
the later Guptas of Malwa against the Maukharis of Madhyadesa. The 
signal success of this alliance was r^ponsible for a counter-alliance between 
king Harsavardhana (606-647 a.d.) of Thanesar, a relative and friend of the 
Maukharis, and king Bhiskarvarman of Kamarupa. Whatever be the value 
of the Aryammjuinmulakalpa tradition regarding Sasahka’s defeat by Harsa 
in a battle near 'Puodravardhana (modem Mahasthan in Bogra Dist.), the 
success of the counter-alliance is proved by epigraphic evidence. The 
Nidhanpur grant of Bhiaskarvarman was issued from Kanjasuvanja itself. 
In the period between the death of Sasahka about the end of the first quarter 
of the seventh century and the rise of the Balas about the middle of the 
eighth century a.d. the history of Bengal is obscure. Some scholars think 
that the country was divided into several small principalities ; that the mili- 
tary prestige of the disunited Bengalis sank low ; and that powerful kings 
from other parts of India became encouraged to lead expeditions against the 
unfortunate land. This however seems to be an exaggerated account of the 
conditions of Bengal during the period of about 125 years that intervened 
between Sasahka and the Palas. There are reasons to believe that the period 
of mutsya-nyaya referred to in the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala and in 
Taranatha's work as prevailing in Bengal before the accession of Gopala, 
lasted for a few years only. According to Vakpatiraja's Gaiida-vaho, king 
Ya)k>vamian of Kanauj who is known to have sent an embassy to the Chinese 
court in 731 a.d., met the king of Gauda, sometimes also called the lord of 
Magadha, not far from the Vindhyan region, and defeated him. He is also 
said to have persued and killed him, and afterwards compelled the king of 
Vahga to acknowledge his suzerainty. This shows that in the early half of 
the eighth century Gauda and Magadha were under the mle of one king, 
and that kings of Gauda-Magadha sometimes went on digvijaya. Whatever 
be the historical value of the traditions regarding the relation with Bengal 
of Lalitaditya and Vinayiaditya of Kashmir as recorded in Kalhana’s RSja- 
tarangim, Kalhana seems to support the above fact when he says that 
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Pu^^ravardhana was a dependency of the Gauda kingdom. The ruler of 
Vaiiga at the time of Yasovarman may have been a later Khai^ga prince^ 
dependent on the king of Gauda-Magadha. The claims of Lalitaditya and 
Vinayaditya, and of the Kamarupa king Haii§a or Harisa (first half of eighth 
century) who is called lord of Gauda, Odra, Kalinga, Kosala and other lands, 
are too vague to attach any special importance to. The iSaila prince Srivardhana 
who was a Vindhyesvara, according to the Ragholi grant of his brother’s grand- 
son, conquered the country of Pu0.dra after destroying its ruler. Palseography 
seems to show that he was a contemporary of Yai^varman, It is not impos- 
sible that he was a feudatory of the Kanauj king and came to northern 
Bengal with the latter’s army. The ruler of Puridra may have been a feuda- 
tory of the king of Gauda-Magadha killed by Yosovarman. 

About the middle of the eighth century, Gopala, son of a valiant warrior 
who killed many enemies and may have been a military officer of some king,, 
was made king in order to end the matsya-nydya that was prevailing at that 
time. Evidently Gopala thus received only a small principality ; but thanks to^ 
the ability of himself and of his son Dharmapala, the Plala kingdom soon 
swallowed many of the states of Bengal and Bihar. The principality of which 
Gopala was first made king is difficult to identify. Verse 2 of the BadaT 
prasasti seems to show that Dharmapala was originally a king of the eastern' 
direction, but afterwards became king of all the directions. Verse 3 of the 
Munghyr grant of Devapala may suggest that Gopala’s kingdom lay not. 
far from the sea. The Sagartal inscription refers to the supporter of Cakra- 
yudha, who is no other than Dharmapala, as Vangapati. The Baroda grant 
of Karkanaja refers to victory over a Gaudendra and a Vangapati. The 
Chatsu record refers to the victory of a feudatory of Bhoja I over Gauda 
king named Bhafa who was evidently not a Pala. These facts may possibly 
suggest that the Pialas rose to power in Vanga, and soon subjugated the 
neighbouring principalities including Gauda, But they removed their 
capital to that region after the extinction of the royal line represented' 
by Bhata. This seems to be the cause why after more than three centuries. 
Varendri was described as jmakabhu of the later Ptlas. Bengal became 
a prominent factor in all-India politics under Dharmaplala, 

The so-called trilateral struggle amongst the PSlas of Bengal, the Prati- 
haras of Rajputana and Kanauj and the RSistrakutas of the Dekkan is gene- 
rally represented by scholars as one for the possession of Kanauj which is-- 
supiDOsed to have acquired, even before the age of the Pratihlaras, the political 
prestige of the capital of northern India comparable to that of Delhi in later 
times. The above hypothesis however does not appear to be an established 
fact. The Prathiharas and the Riastrakutas were inveterate enemies from about 
the beginning of their political existence. They had been fighting even when' 
the former did not establish themsdves at Kanauj. The Palas and the 
PratMras appear to have drawn swords for two rival claimants for the throne 
of Kanauj, IndiSyudha and Cakriayudha who might have been brothers. Some 
time before a.d. 783 IndrlayUdha- occupied the throne, and Cakriayudha 
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possibly repaired to Dharmapala’s court for help. After some time, 
Dharmapala defeated Indraraja (Indiayudha) and other enemies who 
must have been the Kanauj king’s allies, and thus possessed the 
sn (i.e. rafa-laksml) of Mahodaya or Kanauj, which he however handed 
over to Cakrayudha. It may be significant that Dharmapala himself did not 
transfer his capital to Kanauj. It is also interesting that in this connection 
the mler of Avanti, among others, is said to have readily accepted Gakra- 
yudha as the king of Kanauj. This seems to suggest that the king of Avanti 
was related to the Kanauj king either as a friend or as an enemy. If we 
believe the Jain Hanvmnsa tradition (supported by a verse of the Sanjan 
grant referring to the celebration of a Hirapyagarbha at Ujjayini where 
Dhruva compelled the Gurjare^ and other kings to serve as Pratiharas) that 
in 783 A.D. Pratihara Vatsanaja was ruling the eastern country as avanti- 
bhubhrt, it may be suggested that the Pratiharas of Rajputana for a time ruled 
the Malwa region. The Wani grant of the R.a9trakutas says that Vatsaraja pos- 
sessed two white umbrellas belonging to Gauda, i.e., the Gauda king who at the 
time of Gop«la and Dharmaimla could have been no more than a subordinate 
ally of the PSlas. This grant also says that Vatsaraja was intoxicated owing 
to his easy possession of the kamala {mja-tcksml) of the Gau-tja kingdom. 
The Baroda grant of Karkaraja, dated a.d. 811 or 812, refers to the defeat of a 
gmdmdra and a vahga-pati by a gurjaresvara who may be Vatsaraja himself 
•or his son Nagabhata II. These facts may possibly prove that Pratihara 
Vatsaraja was a friend of Indr&yudha and fought against Dharmapala as the 
Kanauj king’s ally. It may further be conjectured that Indrayudha had de- 
feated his rival and occupied the throne of Kanauj with Vatsaraja’s help. 

Now, Vatsaraja was defeated by the Ra?trakuta king Dhruva Dhara- 
var§a who was living in 783 a.d. and is mentioned in the Jain Harivarrisa as 
■Srivallabha son of Kpspa. It is difficult to determine in- the present state of 
our knowledge whether Dhruva, who claims to have defeated the Gauda 
king in the Ganges- Jumna Doab came to the Madhyadesa as an ally of any 
of the rival claimants for the Kanauj throne, or as a friend of a third pretend- 
er still unknown. Dharmapala’s victory over Indriayudha and the installation 
■of Cakrayudha on the throne of Kanauj appear to have taken place after the 
discomfiture of VatsarSja, Indrayudha’s friend, at the hands of Dhruva. The 
table was however turned at the time of Vatsaraja’s son and successor Naga- 
bhata 11. According to the Sagartal inscription, Nagabhata defeated Cakra- 
yudha whose lowly demeanour was shown by his dependence on others (or 
•on the enemies of Nagabhata) and also the king of Vanga, who is evidently 
Dharmapala, the supporter of Cakriayudha. According to the evidence of the 
Radhanpur and Sanjan grants, Rastrakuta Govinda III, son and successor 
of Dhrava, defeated the Guijara king NSgabhafa and possibly also the later’s 
fathej Vatsaraja- In connection with Govinda’s digvijaya, he is said to have 
advanced as far as the Himalayas where Dharma (king Dhaimapala) and 
Cakrayudha surrendered to him of their own accord. It is possible that after 
the defeat of their army at the hands of Nagabhata, Dharmapala and Cakra- 
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yudha tried to win over the help of the powerful Ra§trakuta king of the Dec- 
can. But whether Govind III helped them as an inveterate enemy of the Prati- 
haras and his activities against Nagabhata were independent of the struggle 
between the Palas and the Pratiharas is not clear. Dharmapala is how- 
ever known to have married the daughter of a Rastrakuta and he may have 
secured Govinda’s help through his wife’s relatives. Evidence of the Barah 
grant of Bhoja and of the Prabhavakacarita which refers to the death of 
Nagavaloka (Nagabhata II), king of Kanyakubja, in Vikrama 890= a.d. 833 
proves the Pratihara occupation of Kanauj, which possibly occurred after the 
death of Govinda III. The line of Indrtayudha, friend of the Pratihiaras, may 
have been extinct by this time. The cause of this removal of capital by the 
Pratiharas appears to have been, constant Rastrakuta pressure from the 
south. 

But the struggle between the Palas and the Pratihiaras continued. Ac- 
cording to the Badal inscription, Devapiala, son and successor of Dharma- 
pala, reduced the conceit of the Draviida and Gurjara kings. It is difficult 
to determine Devapala’s relations with the king of Dravida, i.e., the Tamil 
country ; but the Dravidas cannot passibly be identified with the Ria§trakutas 
who were Karn^as. According to the Sirur and Nilgund records, R^tra- 
kuta Govind III fettered the Gaudas, and his son Amoghavai^a I was wor- 
shipped by the rulers of Ahga, Vahga and Magadha. Some scholars think 
that the expression vang-mga-magadha refers to the kingdom of the Palas ; 
but it is also possible to suggest that it signifies the Piala king and his sdmm- 
tas in Anga and Magadha. In such cases, it is sometimes even impossible 
to determine if some of the names in the list of humiliated countries are 
brought in for the sake of metre and rhetoric. There is also the possibility 
of error and on confusion on the part of the prasastikdras. The relation of 
the Palas and the Rastrakutas is represented as sometimes friendly and 
sometimes hostile, and the true position can hardly be determined in the 
present state of our knowledge. According to the evidence of Pratihara records 
discovered in Bihar, the Palas during possibly the later years of Devapala 
lost much of Anga and Magadha to the Pratihara king Bhoja, grandson of 
Nagabhata II, and to Mahendrap&la, son of Bhoja. The discovery of the 
Paharpur inscription shows that Mahendrapala’s dominions extended over 
large portions, if not the whole, of northern Bengal. Bhoja’s success against 
Devapala is possibly suggested by verse 18 of the Sagartal inscription which 
according to Dr, R. C. Majumdar says that the mja-lahml of Dharma’s 
apaiya (i.e., Dharmapila’s son, Devapala) was remarried to Bhoja Prati- 
hara. Bhoja’s feudatory Kakka Pratihara claims to have fought witli the 
army of his overlord against the Gaudas in a battle at Mudgagiri (Munghyr) 
which is known to have been a jaya-skmdhdvma of the Palas. Gunlaiiibhodhi 
or Guipasagara I belonging to the Gorakhpur branch of the Kalacuri family, 
was another feudatory of Bhoja. In the Kalha record, Gunarpbhodhi is said 
to have stolen the fortune of the Gaudas. Another feudatory of Bhoja ap- 
pears to have been the Guhila pxinm Sankaragana. According to the Chatsu 
25 ' 
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inscription (Bhandarkar’s List, No.: 1537), Safikaragana who received some 
territories from Bhojadeva defeated Bhata king of Gauda (cf. hhatmn jitva 
gau4a-ksitipani, v. 14), and his grandson Guhila vanquished the Gauda king. 
These princes appear to have b^n feudatories of Pratih'Ma Bhoja, while 
Bhata was possibly a sdmmta of the PSla kings. 

The Kalacuris of Pahala had intimate relations with the Palas. King 
Kokkalla who ruled in the last quarter of the ninth and the first quarter of 
the tenth century is said to have defeated a king of Vafiga. liis son-in-law, 
the Ra§ti‘akuta king Kii^iia 11 (c. 877-913), has been represented as gauddnani 
vinaya-vrat-drpana-gum and as worshipped by the mlers of Ahga and Maga- 
dha. It is possible that the early Kalacuris of Pahala were allies of the Ria.?tra- 
kutas and that Kokkala actually fought against a Piala king with the army of 
his son-in-law. It is interesting to note that Vigrahapala I who succeeded Deva- 
palai and possibly ruled in the third quarter of the ninth century married a 
Haihaya or Kalacuri princess. The princess may have been related to Kok- 
kalla’s family. At the time of Kp§na II Mi^trakufa, however, Afiga and 
Magadha were possibly ruled at least for some time by representatives of the 
Pratiiiiara kings of Kanauj. It may be noted in this connection that aCalukya 
feudatory of Indra III Ra§trakuta (c. 913-22) claims to have delated the 
Pratihara king MahipSla, and to have pursued him to the place where the 
Ganges meets the sea. Ahga and Magadha may have been recovered by the 
Palas after this discomfiture of the Pratiharas. Kalacuri Yuvaraja I 
Keyuravar§a, grandson of Kokkalla and father-in-law of Ra§trakuta Amogha- 
var§a III Vaddiga (c. 933-40), is said to have fulfilled the ardent desire 
of the minds of Gauda women. His son Laksmaiiaraja claims to have con- 
quered a king of Vahgala. Whether these two instances refer to a single 
expedition is not known. Contemporary Pala kings appear to have been 
Rajyapiala (c. 911-35), Gopala II (c, 935-92), Vigrahapala II (c. 992) and 
Mahipala I (c. 992-1040). If traditions recorded by Abu’I Fazl Allami that 
the original name of Bengal was Bang, that its former rulers raised mounds 
measuring ten yards in height and twenty in breadth throughout the pro- 
vince which were called AI, and that from this suffix the name BangM took its 
rise and currency are to be believed, Vafiga and Vangiala signified the same 
region (Jarret’s tr. of Am-i-Akhari, II, p. 120). The king of Vangala defeated 
by Lafc§manraja may have been an early Candra king of eastern Bengal. Early 
Candras were however probably subordinate to the Palas. 

It is inter^ting that Candella Ya^varman also claims to have con- 
quered Gauda sometime before 954 A.D. It is possible that in connection 
with the recovery of Ahga and Magadha the Pala king Rajyapala or Gopiala 
II led expeditions to the west and had to fight with these western powers. It 
is also interesting that some Bengalis probably served the Candella kings. 
Jaddha who served Dhahga (c. 950-100D), and Jayaimla who was a kaymtha 
under Jayavaram (c. 1017) are called gau4a, though, it must be noted, some- 
times that word is found to be a Sanskritised form of The most signi- 

ficant fact regarding the settlement of Bengalis outside Bengal during the early 
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mediaeval period however appears to be the establishment of a royal family 
from Bengal into South Kosala which was afterwards the seat of the Kalacuri 
Rajputs. According to the Jatesinga-Dungri inscription (Bhandarkar’s List, 
No. 1556), king Mahiasivagupta I Yayatideva was lord of Trikalihga, which 
he acquired through the power of his arms. He is also called the full-moon 
in the sky of Vahga and is said to have seized Gauda and Radha. Whatever 
be the value of these claims, the fact that his family has been called vang- 
anvaya has led Biiandarkar to suggest that the family of the king came from 
Vahga or eastern Bengal. The king possibly reigned about the eighth century. 

The Tirumalai inscription of Rlajendra Cola refers to Mahipiala I as king 
of Uttara Radha and to some other princes such as Ra^asura of Dak§ina 
Radha and Govindacandra of Vahgaladesa who were possibly feudatories of 
MahTpala. The Baghaura inscription dated in the third year of Mahipala’s 
reign proves that Samatata (modern Comilla region) to the east of Vahga 
formed a part of Mahipala's kingdom. The Suras of South Radha are 
known to have been feudatories of the later Palas from the commentary of 
the Ramacmita of Sandhyiakara Nandi. During the reign of Malupala, 
Tirabhukti or North Bihar was conquered by Qahgeyadeva, called Gm4a- 
dhvaja, before 1019 a.d. He is generally identified with the Kalacuri king 
of the same name (c. 1030-41), 

Mahjpiala was succeeded by Nayap&la in whose reign Kalacuri Kama 
(c. 1041-71), successor of GShgeya, attacked the Plala kingdom. The claims 
of Vigrahapala to have defeated Karpa appears to prove that he was the 
leader of his father’s army against the Kalacuri king. Karpa’s attempts were 
unsuccessful. A kapMasmdhi (peace on equal terms) followed, and Kai3?a’s 
daughter Yauvanasri was married to Vigrahaplala. The Pailkore pillar of 
Karpa is witness to the Kalacuri king’s relation with Bengal. Karpa’s other 
daughter Virasri was married to Jatavarman king of East Bengal. Jatavarman’s 
claim that he conquered Anga possibly shows that he only helped his father-in- 
law against the PSlas. The Nagpur record of the Paramaras says that Karpa 
allied himself with the Kamiatas and conquered the earth. According to 
the Vikramankadevacmita, Vikramg.ditya VI (1076-1126), son of Some- 
svara Ahavamalla (1042-68) defeated Gaugla and Kamarupa. It is not 
possible to determine if Karpa and Vikramaditya allied' themselves in their 
eastern expeditions. 

The later Palas appear to have had other enemies amongst the Rajputs. 
Though the claims of the pasastikdras are sometimes palpably absurd and 
sometimes appear only to be partially true, it may be unwise to pass over even 
such claims in silence. According to the Kiradu inscription, the Kiradu Para- 
mara Udayaraja, feudatory of Solanki Jayasimha Siddharaja (1094-1144) 
spread his might in Gauda. The Sukrtakrtikallolinl refers to Solanki Kuraara- 
pala’s (1144-73) claims to have been attended by the lords of Vanga, Gauda 
and Anga. The earlier Solanki king Bhima I (c. 1022-64) claims to have 
re^^ived presents from the king of Pupdradesa, who may have been governor 
of North Bengal under the Pala king Mahipala I. Paramara Bhoja (c. 1010- 
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55) according to Merutunga, ruled Dak§iDSpatha with Gauda. Param;ara 
Lak]§adeva (c. 1090) who was a contemporary of RamaiDala (c. 1084--1126) is 
said to have entered the city of the lord of Gauda. The historical value of these 
claims cannot be determined in the present state of our knowledge. But the re- 
lation of Bengal with the Paramiara Rajputs is illustrated by the life of the 
poet and religious teacher Madana who was a Gauda Brahmana and became 
raja-gmu i.e. preceptor of the Paramara king Arjunavarman (1211-15). Ac- 
cording to the Rahan grant of Gihadavala Madanjala (1100-14) prince 
Govindcandra vanquished the Gauda elephants. 

During the early mediaeval period when Bengal had to fight with many 
powers from different parts of India, a number of adventurers settled in Ben- 
gal. The Palas themselves were possibly outsiders. Of other dynasties settled in 
Bengal during this period the most important are the Candras of RohMgiri, 
the Varmans of Sirphapura and the Senas of Karpiata. I do not mention 
the Kambojas who are suppc^ed to have become gau4esvam for some time 
before Mahipala I, as I have elsewhere suggested that there was possibly no 
Kamboja occupation of Bengal. Local Bengali chiefs had to fight hard with 
the neo-Bengalis, and, as Prof. Raychaudhuri suggests to me, the revolt of 
the Kaivarta leader Divya or Divvoka who snatched away Varendri or North 
Bengal from Mahipiala 11 may possibly be represented as a struggle of the 
natives of Bengal with warrior clans coming from other parts of India. Divya 
and his brother’s son Bhima who succeeded him are actually known to have 
fought with Jatavarman and Vijayasena and with the Pala kings Mahipala 
II and Ramapala. The commentary of the Ramacarita mentions no less than 
fourteen samantas who fought for Ramapala against the Kaivarta king 
Bhima. It is not possible to determine how many of these feudatories be- 
longed to outside families settled in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa ; but the refer- 
ences to the hdp rendered by the king’s mdtula Mathana or Mahana, the 
latter’s sons the Mahdmdj^^^ciihas Kanhuradeva and Suvaiijadeva, and 
brother’s son the MahapratihSra iSivarajadeva, appear to show that the rebel- 
lion of Divya may have been the outcome of the unpolitically excessive favour 
shown to non-Bengali relatives of the king during the reign of the anitik- 
drambha-mta Mahipala II. And the case may not be quite different from 
that in England during the reign of Henry III (1210-72). Mathana was 
the governor of Anga and probably a field-marshal in the Pala army. He is 
said to have recovered the country by defeating the Hthipati or Magadha- 
dhipa Devaraksita who appears like Divya to have rebelled and become in- 
dependent in Magadha. Devarak^ita then married a daughter of Mahana 
and appears to have remained a friend of the PSIas for the rest of his life 
which however was possibly short. It is not known if Devarafc?ita and Divya 
were allies at the time of their rebellion against the authority of the Palas. 


MUSLIM ADVENTURERS IN THE KINGDOMS OF 
TANJORE AND MADURA 

By 

C. S. SRINIVASACHARIAR, Annamalainagar 
Introduction, 

In the troubled times following the irruption of the Bijapur and Gol- 
conda forces into the Carnatic, about the middle of the 17th century, several 
Muslim adventurers rose into prominence in the kingdoms of Tanjore and 
Madura which contrived to survive the first attacks of the Deccani Muslims 
and of the Maratha general Shahji Bhonsle, who followed in their wake. The 
latter half of the 17th and the first half of the 18th centuries may well be 
deemed to be an epoch of comparative confusion and anarchy in South India. 
Able and ambitious soldiers of fortune seized what prizes came to their hands ; 
a chain of accidents placed the Maratha, in the place of the expectant Mus- 
lim, on the Nayak throne of Tanjore. Gingi fell first into the hands of 
Bijapur and then into the grip of Sivaji's house, and finally into the Mughal 
vortex. Madura survived longer under the indigenous rule of its Nayak line ; 
and Mysore escaped the grip of the roving soldier of fortune till Haidar 
Ali came upon the scene. Most of these adventurers are buried in oblivion ; 
and they and their deeds are blended into a barbaric past of which scarcely 
a vestige remains now. They however created armies, overturned princes 
and ruled provinces, wielding power “ not within the reach of modem endeav- 
our.” A humble attempt is made here to bring out three typical men of 
this group who played a prominent part in the setting stage of South Indian 
independent Hindu rule. 

I. Rustam Khan. 

Rustam Khan was a typical adventurer of the latter half of the 17th 
century. He rose to power as a cavalry officer with considerable influence. 
He was at first the favourite of Chokkanatha Nayak of Madura (1659-1682), 
who had adoptoi him, brought him up with care and confided to him a 
position of power.i The kinsmen of this person were advanced to positions 
of trust in a ^ort space to such an extent, that the defences of the Madura 
fort itself were entirely entrusted to his Muhammadan followers ; and, in 
the sequel, Rustam confined the king himself to his palace, put a guard over 
him to prevent his leaving it and contrived to usurp all authority. 

Chokkanatha had become greatly unpopular on account of the failure of 
his war against Tanjore and of the encroachments of the Mysore power on 

1. Vide * The History of the Camataca Governors who ruled over the Pandiya 
Mapdalam,' in Taylor, ‘ Oriental Historical Manuscripts,’ in the Tamil Language 
translated with annotations,; Vol Madras* 1835. 
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the northern frontier of the kingdom. He was deposed, after a time, on the 
plea of insanity and imprisoned ; and his brother, Muthulinga, was set up 
in his place. According to Nelson,^ the ministers headed by the crafty 
Govindapayya did this act. Muthulinga however, proved as bad a ruler as 
his brother. The curses of the people went forth against both the kartta 
i.e., the Nayak and the ministers. To add to their misfortunes, there was a 
deluge on account of a super-abundance of the monsoon rains, followed by 
a pestilence (1677-78). Father Andre Freire in his letter to Father Paul 
Oliva, dated Vadugarapatti, 1682, ^ says that Rustam Khan who was in 
the Nayak’s service and commanded his cavalry, took advantage of a walk, 
which Muthulinga took outside the fortress, rebelled against him, closed the 
gates of the citadel and seized the government. “ To make a show of justice, 
he took i§okkalmga out of the prison and declared him king ; but, in reality, 
he reserved to himself all authority and all the privileges of royalty. Supported 
by his cavalry, he imposed his yoke on the whole kingdom without anybody 
daring or wishing to make opposition ; the usurper, not content with seizing 
all the treasures of the palace, appropriated the wives of the two kings, two 
of whom committed suicide to avoid this dishonour. This new tyranny 
weighed heavily on. the kingdom for nearly two years, and came to an end 
only through a new disaster.” 

About the end of 1680, the Mysore forces under Dalavai Kumara Raya 
invested Trichinopoly ; and Rustam Khan was inveigled into an ambuscade 
soon after the commencement of the siege when his cavalry was annihilated 
almost to a man. The Khan himself was forced to flee for his life within 
the city walls ; and scarcely were the gates closed behind him and he began 
congratulating himself on his narrow escape, when Chokkanatha, (Sovinda- 
payya and a few others fell upon him and his escort of Muhammadans 
and cut them down almost to a man. The circumstances of the extirpation 
of this adventurer are not given in full in the Jesuit Letters ; nor do we 
know the names of those who were instrumental in accomplishing the deed.® 

1, The Madum Manual, p. 201. 

2, La Mission du Madure III. 301, translated by R. S. Iyer. 

3, The Oriental Historical Manuscripts above referred to and tlie Memo- 
randum regarding the Sethupathis of Ramnad, supplied fay Ponnuswami Thevan, 
which Nelson made use of in the compilation of his Manual, both leave us no 
doubt that Govindapayya, who is called the veteran intriguer and the Sethupathi 
Kilavan and Chinna Kattira Naiker of Kannivgdi, were mainly in.stnimenial 
in bringing about this restoration of Chokkanatha back to power. 

From anotlier chronicle (entitled ‘Record of the Affairs of the Carnataka 
Governors’), we learn that when Chokkanatha was shut up in Trichinopoly in 
his palace, Govindappa Aiyar, who was the principal minister of state, sent a secret 
message to the Sethupathi of Ramnad, the chief feudatory of the kingdom and to 
another powerful feudal noble, by name Chinna Kattira Nayak of KannivSdi and 
told Rustam Kiian that he was about to summon all the poligars in order to 
adjust their respective revenues. He then arranged a meeting at the revenue-office 
when the two feudatories came with their followers fully armed. There was a miUe 
in the revenue-office itself in which Rustam Khan and his followers were ail 
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Father Andre Freire thus makes the following reflection upon this domes- 
tic revolution in Trichinopoly : “Ever since the fatal policy of Tirumala 
Nayak who invited the Moghul army to help the three Nayaks in revolt 
against Bisnagar, this part of India has been incessantly delivered to all the 
disorders of anarchy and to the ravages of the most disastrous wars. Far 
from profiting by their reverses and rectifying their faults, seeking their safety 
in union and in the wise administration of thdr kingdoms, these princes 
have weakened themselves by their mutual treasons, and drained the source 
of the wealth by a tyranny, of which nothing can give you an idea. Already 
(the sovereign of) Bisnagar, the Nayak of Gingi, and that of Tanjore are 
despoiled of their dominions. The Nayak of Madura is on the verge of 
succumbing to the same fate.” 

The Nayak of Madura, though delivered from his domestic enemy, 
was still threatened and almost literally surrounded by four armies, namely 
that of Kumara Raya, the Mysore Dalavai, who actually invested Trichi- 
nopoly ; (2) that Kilavan ^thupathi, which came ostensibly to the help of 
the Nayak, but in reality, to make what plunder it could out of the disturbed 
situation ; (3) the army of Ekoji of Tanjore ; and (4) another army under 
Arasumalai, general of the Satara king, igambhiaji. The two Mahratta armies 
according to the evidence available were in reality anxious to repulse the army 
of Mysore and to seize all the dominions of Madura for himself. Kumara 
Raya made a wise suggestion to the Nayak offering peace to him and pro- 
mising to preserve his kingdom and even going to the extent of offering help 
for the restoration of the ancient Nayak lines on the thrones of Tanjore 
and Gingi, both of which were then in the hands of Maratha' rulers. Thus 


idlled. The traditional story of the death of Rustam Khan is thus given in the 
following quotation : — 

" Accordingly Chinna-Kattira-Naicker, and the Sethupathi, both came to the 
interview in the manner of marching to a battle. Seeing this array, Rustam Khan 
said to Govindapaiyer, “Why do they come in this kind of way?” Govinda- 
paiyer replied, “They are come just in their customary manner.” On receiving 
this answer Rustam Khan said to Govindapaiyer, “ Well, bid them come to-morrow, 
and the thing for whidi they are come being all accurately settled, they may be 
sent away.” Govindapaiyer said, “Very Good.” And looking at Chinna-Kattira- 
Naicker and the Sethupathi, he winked with his eye ; and then passed over on this 
side of them. On the instant a volley from two thousand muskets was discharged 
on Rustam-Khan and the rest of the Mahomedans, which killed the whole of them 
at once. Chinna-Kattira-Naicker immediately went to the house wherein Chokka- 
natharNaicker was confined ; and, opening it, desired Chokanatha-Naicker to come 
outside. But Chokanatha-Naicker replied, “ If you bring the head of Rustam-Khan, 
and place it before me, I will come ; but until then I will not come,” Chinna- 
Kattira-Naicker said, “ Amongst a thousand Mahomedans, how can one of them 
be distinguished from tlie other?” Chokanatha-Naiker continued, “You may 
know him by this mark, his having an impostume on his ear : that is he.” He 
was distinguished by this sign : and his head being cut off, it was brought and 
placed before Chokanatha-Naicker, who .'then came forth from his prison, (page 
187, O. H. M, Vol. II). 
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Madura was the scene of confusion worsened by the treacherous conduct of 
Rustain Khan. 

H. SaAyad Khm. 

In the Tanjore kingdom, the years 1736-39 constituted a dark era of 
anarchy, domestic dissension and rebellions of pretenders. In this epoch a 
Muhammadan adventurer, by name Saiyad Khan, played a prominent and 
infamous part ; closely connected with this revolution was the rise of Chanda 
Sahib of the Navayat family of Nawab Sa’dat XJllah Klian of Arcot to 
great influence in the affairs of the country. 

To make the history of this troubled period clear, the following account 
is given. Tukoji Raja died about the year 1735. He had five sons:(l) 
Hava Sahib ; (2) Saiyaji ; (3) Anna Sahib ; (4) Nana Sahib ; and (5) 
Pratap Singh. Of these the first two were legitimate and the last three illegi- 
timate. Nos. 3 and 4 died before their father ; and Bava Saliib who suc- 
ceedai, died about a year after. 

The reign of Ekoji II (or Bava Sahib) of Tanjore, son of Tukoji (1728- 
36) lasted only for one year at the end of which, he succumbed to a cons- 
piracy set on foot against him, probably by Saiyad, who was the killedar 
of the Tanjore fort and who playedi the part of king-maker in the following 
years. Bava Sahib’s widow, Sujana Bai, was now raised to the throne by 
the ministers. 

But soon a pretender under the name of Savai Shahji, generally known 
as Kiattu Raja (Forest King) came forward and, with the aid of the Muham- 
madan commander of the Tanjore Fort, succeeded in usurping the throne. 
He was soon deposed in favour of Saiyiji, the second son of Tukoji ; and 
the latter had in his turn to give place to Pratap Singh. The pretender 
Savai Shahji was in reality the offspring of a slave woman named Rupi, 
to Sarabhoji, the second son of Ekoji, counterfeited as the son of one of 
his queens. A previous counterfeit prince had already been disposed of. 
This second counterfeit was set up by one Koyanji Ghangte^ (Koyaji Kat- 
tigai?) who alleged! that he was tiie Savai Shahji and was the lawful heir 
to the throne. He was afterwards called Kattu I^ja, because when he was 
proclaimed as Raja, he came from the Udaiyarplaiaiyam jungle whither he 
had been taken by Ghangte for the purpose of securing the aid of its poli- 
gar for him. This pretender later secured the aid of the English at Fort St. 
David and of the Dutch at Negapatam. This prince was deposed by Saiyaji, 
the legitimate son of Tukoji. The Tanjore District Mmual alleges that 


1. This was a relation of the ruKng family. An extract from the Family 
ffistory of the Rajahs of Tanjore (Appendix No. 1 in A Report oj the Case oj 
Kamachee Boye Sahiba versus the E, /. Company by J. B. Norton Madras, 
1858) confirms that the pretender got help from the English and the Dutch and 
persuaded the army at Tanjore and its killedar, to admit him into the fort in 
Saka, 1660. He deposed Sujana Bai, but reigned only for a few days. His name 
was Soobhaniya (p. 76), 
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there were two nilers between Blava Sahib’s wife and Pratap Singh, viz., 
Savai Shahji, th^e! son of Sarabhoji, and the other Saiyaji, the son of Tukoji. 
The latter has been consistently ignored in the pedigrees kept up by Pratap 
Singh who was after all an illegitimate son. And hence there was a likeli- 
hood of the identification of the two as one. 

Mill distinctly speaks, on the authority of an authentic manuscript of 
Tanjore, of the pretended son of Sarabhoji and of Sahujee (evidently Saiyaji) 
the youngest of the sons of Tukoji and attributes all the revolutions to the 
Jvluhammadan commandant, Sayid, whose execution was the first act of 
Pratap Singh’s reign.^ Wilson, in his note on Mill who declared that Orme 
was misinformed— as he considered both Shahji and Pratap Singh to have 
been sons of Sarabhoji— says that Saiyaji, as Duff calls him, was a legitimate 
son of Tukoji. Mr. Dodwell in his note- says that the attempt of the Tan- 
jore Manual was to reconcile the versions of Orme and Elias Guillot, the 
Dutch Governor of Negapatam in 1739, which was strongly in favour of 
the identification of the two persons Shiahji and Saiylaji ; and the Dutch 
were exceedingly well-inforraed on all Tanjore affairs. He says ; ' I take 
it that the Shahji who reigned from 1737 to 1739 claimed to be a son of 
Sarabhoji ; whether he was or not I cannot pretend to decide, nor yet whe- 
ther the person whose uncle visited Pondicherry was the actual prince who 

reigned I think it probable that the man who now was approaching 

Dupleix and who, at the close! of the year 1748, was to visit Fort St. David 
with more success, was the Shahji who had reigned over Tanjore.’ The 
native tradition embodied in the Tanjore District Manual distinctly says 
that the first pretended son of Sarabhoji was got rid of by the order of the 
latter himself when he came to know of the deception. The second counter- 
feit was set up many years afterwards by one Koyanji Ghangte (Koyiaji 
Kattigai of the Diarist) who was the brother of the pretender’s alleged 
mother. This is corroborated by other information also. Moreover, the 
Abbe Guyon the historian of French India, says that Pratap Singh stifled 
his rival Saiyaji in a bath of milk; and if that should have been true, the 
pretender Savai Shahji should have been a different person and not the same 
as had been killed by Pratap Singh in 1740. 

The name given to the pretender in the Fort St. David records is 
Sahajee Maha Raja. The Marathi inscription in the Big Temple at Tan- 
jore calls him Savai Shiahji and Kattu Rfija. According to the Marathi 
inscription, he obtained help even in 1738 when he deposed Sujana Bai, 
from the English at Fort St. David and the Dutch at Negapatam under 
specious promises. Another writer, Mr. K. R. Subrahmanian.s is inclined 
to support the view that there was no Saiyaji at all and that the same person, 
Shahji, superseded Sujana Bai for a while at first and afterwards perma- 

1. Book IV, Oiap. ii, p. 88 of Vot viU. (ffisiory of India), ed. 1848. 

2. Pp. 350-351 of Vol. iv of the JDlmy of Anmda Rmga Pillai (Madras, 1916). 

3. The Mmatha Rajas of Tmjore, (1928) .'.pp. 44-46. 
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nently. The Dutch Memoir of 1739, Ananda Ranga Pillai’s Diary for 1748 
and the English account of the claims of Shahji in 1749 — all say that he 
was the legal heir and not Pratap Singh. But the first of these sources only 
proves that the Dutch, having supported Shahji, pretend that he was the 
legal heir. The French Dubash only wrote that he was informed of the 
claims of Shahji as the son of Sarabhoji ; and the English records of 1749 
could not prove the legitimacy of their candidate. None of these sources 
mentions Saiyaji ; and a French record of 1749 accuses the English of hav- 
ing attempted to pull down the reigning prince Pratap Singh and place a 
phantom in his stead. So the writer concludes that there was only one per- 
son, Shahji, the Kattu Raja ; and there is no reason to suppose that Tukoji 
had a legitimate son, Saiyaji, who ruled for a year before Pratap's accession. 
This epoch was marked by the dominance of Saiyad Khan, the killedar of 
Tanjore fort and by the emergence of the Navayat captain, Chanda Sahib. 

The accession of Sujana Bai, the queen of Ekoji, is a well established 
fact. She ruled for about two years from Saka 1658 to Saka 1660, Pingala 
to K^ayukthi, when the pretender Kattu Raja was admitted into the fort 
as the ruler. During her reign, Saiyid Khan was the most powerful person 
in the kingdom and did as he pleased with the disposal of the entire forces. 
When the Kattu Raja,^ the pretended son of Sarfdji, was placed upon the 
throne Saiyad Khan imprisoned Sujana Bai and impaled her favourite 
minister Siddoji and his two brothers before, the gate of the fort. The 
historian Mill, ascribes all the revolutions between the death of Bava Sahib 
and the accession of Pratap Singh as well as the latter event to the machi- 
nations of the Muhammadan captain. The deposition of Saiyaji who was 
placed, on the throne after Sujana Bai, the pretender, Kattu Raja, having 
been expelled in a few days is ascribed by Mill to Saiyad Khan. But Orme 
says that this act and Pratap Singh’s enthronement were due to the general 
concurrence of the people of the kingdom. Pratap Singh’s first act was to 
put to death the Musalman commander, who was universally detested for 
his rapacity and cruelty. 

in. Chanda Sahib and the Fall of the Nayak lm4 of Madura. 

Nawab Sa'adatullah Khan was of the tribe of Navayat, who had origi- 
nally settled from Arabia in the Deccan and rose to distinction in the time 
of the Bahmani branch Sultanates. !§a‘adatullah Khan was first Diwan to 
Nawab Daud Khan and he was for twenty years naib to the Nazim of 
Arcot and for five years the Nazim himself. He invited his kinsmen from 
the Konkan and bestowed on them numerous jagirs and forts, ^a’adatullah 
Urns made his younger brother Ghulam Ali, the Jaghirdar of Vellore. Ghu- 

1. The Kattu Raja, when he was driven out, aj^roadied the French for help, 
promising the session of Karikal. He is called variously Shaliuji, Shahji, Savai 
Shahji and ICattu Raja. He is said to have returned in 1738 and ruled for about 
a year. About that time he prevented the French from landing at Karikal and 
it was this act of his that brotight C}ian<^ Sahib into the scene. He gave away 
Kankal to the French in order to avdd depcdtion by Chanda Sahib. 
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lam All had two sons, Baqir Ali, who resigned the Niaamat of Arcot to 
which he was raised after the death of his unde Sa’adatullah, but soon after- 
wards gave up his throne to his younger brother Dost Ali. Dost Ali had 
one son, Safdar Ali Khan, who subsequently succeeded to the Nawabship 
and five sons-in-law, all of them being his own Navayat kinsmen. The 
third of his sons-in-law was Husayn Dost Khan, who was the diwan of the 
Nizamat and a man of great energy and contrived not merely to get posses- 
sion of Trichinopoly and to end the rule of Nayaks but also to interfere 
forcefully in the affairs of Tanjore with a view to its subsequent subversion. 

Madura was at that time ruled by Queen Miniakshi, the surviving widow 
of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha (1706-1732) . She was a high-spirited and ambi- 
tious, but short-sighted, ruler. She was opposed secretly by Bangara Tira- 
mala, whose son Vijayakumara was adopted as her son by the queen. Ac- 
cording to the Telugu chronicle, “History of the Carnatic Lords,” Vijaya- 
kumara, the boy-prince was installed as the Kartta, and Minakshi was to be 
his guardian and regent. According to another version, Gangara Tirumala, 
refused to give his son to the queen for adoption, assumed the state of ruler 
himself and set up his state from a new palace. Still another chronicle says 
that the majority of the people were on the side of Bangiaru Tirumala then 
in the actual administration of the kingdom. Thus the kingdom was dis- 
tracted by violent party quarrels ; the palace and the treasure at Trichinopoly, 
the then capital, were in the hands of Mioikshi ; while the court and the 
administration were in the hands of Bangjaru. The queen was egged on in 
her opposition to Ban^ra by her brothers, Venkata Nayak and Perumal 
Nayak, while the crafty Venkataiighvacharya the Dalavai, supported 
Ban#ra. 

In 1734, Dost Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic sent his son Safdar Ali 
along with his son-in-law Chanda Sahib on a military campaign to the south. 
Dost Ali had been planning even earlier to interfere in the affairs of the 
Nayak kingdom ; but some delay occurred owing to thfe troubles caused by 
the measures antecedent to Dost Ali’s permanent occupation of the Nizamat. 
The “ History of the Karnataka Governors ” attributes the expedition of 1734 
to the positive connivance of Rani Miniakshi who is said to have actually 
written to Chanda Sahib for assistance, whereupon Bangaru Tirumala wrote 
to Safdar Ali, who was jealous of his brother-in-law. 

The Telugu Chronicle however is comparatively obscure on this point. 
It says that Safdar AU having advanced to Trichinopoly and settled the 
dispute left the place after instructing Chandia Sahib to bring thirty lakhs 
of rupees. The latter persuaded or frightened Miniakshi into giving him a 
crore of tupees whereupon he swore m the holy Quran that he would not use 
any sort of treachery towards her and would not endeavour to depose her. 
According to the testimony of Orme the, army of Safdar Ali and Chanda 
Sahib moved by way of Madras and Pondicherry ; and it was during their 
passage to Madura that Chanda Sahib laid the first foundations of his con- 
nection with the French Government of Pondicheny. 
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The course of events and the intrigues that led to Chanda Sahib’s cap- 
ture of Trichinopoly and the death of Rani Minahshi are obscure. The 
Telugu Chronicle would say that Chanda Sahib as soon as he received the 
money, entered the fort while the Rani having sent her adopted son and 
Ban#ru Tirumala for safety to Madura, camly awaited the course of events 
in Trichinopoly. Chandia Sahib now persuaded the queen to believe that 
he would make her the undisputed ruler of the kingdom and left for Arcot. 
Meanwhile, Rani Manakshi divided the kingdom into two parts, retaining 
for herself both the banks of the Cauveri as far as Karur and Dharapuram ; 
while Madura, Tinnevelly, Dindigul and the other southern districts and the 
palayams attached to them like Ramnad, Sivaganga etc. were to be under 
the control of Bangaru Tirumala.^ Chanda Sahib came again to Trichino- 
poly in 1736 and placed his own soldiers over the palace and began to manage 
the affairs of the Trichinopoly country. He then proceeded against Ban#ru 
Tirumala, took possession of the Dindigul province and fought a bloody battle 
at Ammaiyapalaiyam with Banglaru’s forces, Bangaru taking the young 
prince with him retired to Sivaganga while the invader secured Madura 
and the adjoining country. “ Minakshi-Ammal, at Trichinopoly, having re- 
ceived intelligence of all these things, observed, ‘ Chanda Sahib, after having 
sworn that he would not act treacherously, and receiving from me a crore of 
rupees, nevertheless has, traitor-like, conquered the kingdom for himself. 
The next thing which he will do is to kill me. Better to die by my own 
hand than by his.’ In consequence of this conclusion she swallowed poison, 
and obtained divine bliss.” 

The version of the Tamil Chronicle is much more clear and possibly 
more reliable as to the course of the intervention of the Muhammadans. 
It says that when Safdar Ali came down to Trichinopoly in 1734 he was 
merely anxious to settle the dispute between Ban^ru and the queen and he 
was bribed to give the award in favour of Bangaru and returned after entrust- 
ing the execution of the award to Chanda Sahib. Chanda Sahib’s plan was 
first to overthrow Bangaru Tirumala in the name of Mlnakshi so that there 
should be no rival to the queen whom he could easily set aside subsequently ; 
next to depose Minakshi and to proclaim himself as the ruler of Trichino- 
poly in the name of the Nawab and finally perhaps to make himself com- 
pletely independent even of Arcot. Thus Miniakshi should be used for the 
destruction of Bangaru Tirumala ; then the Nawab’s authority should be 
utilised for the destmdtion of Mii^shi ; and finally, his own independence 
should be built up on the basis of his own prowess. Therefore he returned 
to Arcot in 1735 in order to get reinforcements and to explain his plans to 
the Nawab. He seems to have acquiesced for the time being, in the plans 


1. In this way, the Qfironicle says> both persons ruled the kingdom for five 
years from Virodhikrit i.e. from 1731. This however makes tlie arrangement opera- 
tive from the beginning of Rani Mii^k^i’s rule and would not admit of her having 
quarrelled with Bangaru, whidi is attested by other sources. 
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of the partition of the Nayak kingdom dfected by the Rani Mnakshi as a 
measure of safety. The partition should show that Mniakshi was clever 
enough to perceive that the boy-prince should properly be entrusted to the 
care of Bangaru Tirumala who would be the final defender of the kingdom. 
Chandia Sahib thought it diplomatic to acquiree in this arrangement of the 
..Rani.' 

It is maintained by Wilson that Chanda Sahib acted during all this 
time with the connivance of Minakshi and not against her and that Bangfiru’s 
going away to Madura was the result of his desire to escape from the clutches 
of Chanda Sahib and the Rani who was acting in collusion with him. After 
the battle of Ammaiyapialaiyam where the Musalmans inflicted a decisive 
defeat on his troops, Bangaru fled from Madura and lived in the interior 
of the Ramnad country under the protection of the Setupati and the Siva- 
ganga chief. Chanda Sahib no longer felt it necessary to show any regard 
for Minakshi. He placed the Trichinopoly Fort under his own guard, re- 
moved the queen’s followers from it, secured the treasury and seized the 
administration. Then came the tragic end of Minlakshi. 

The Tuzuk-i-WMlajaM, an 18th century historical Persian work, written 
under the patronage of the Nawabs of the Anwar’u-din family, thus speaks 
of the treachery of Chanda Sahib. “ Husayn Dost Khan, the third son-in- 
law (of the Nawab) went there in the guise of peace, Swearing on the 
word of Allah, the King, the Great Knower, he span the thread of relation- 
ship of a brother to her, made it into a noose of punishment and deceived 
her. He cut the throat of the times, broke his plighted word, and tinged 
his scimitar with blood. Finally in the scerm, known as Dilwm mandap, ad- 
joining the fort of Trichinopoly, he broke (his covenant with her) yielding 
to his prolific vicious nature, took possession of the fort, and set the mischief 
afoot. The Rani became aware of the deceit, being too weak to take revenge, 
the power went from her hands. Thus wounded in heart and helpless, she 
burnt hersdf according to the custom of the Hindus. But a spark that would 
in time burst into flame and bum out life and punish this cheat was being 
kindled in secret in the cotton-like confidence of this faithless liar ; because 
the Rani at the time of her jumping into the fire kept thte holy book (Quran) 
in her bosom with faith. The cheat, in his ignorance of the right path, went 
against the practices of Islam, chose the objects of this transitory world, and 
took a false oath in the holy book simply to create more confidence in his 
assertions, while strengthening the friendship, establishing brotherly relation- 
ship, and making covenant of union and amity. The holy Quran, the praise- 
worthy book, was so miraculous in its power that the fire while it burnt 
her whole body did not reach the bosom. It produced its effect thus : The 
Khan during the days of our Hadrat-i-Ala, got his capital punishment at 
the hands of a Hindu in the same setrai, and in a similar deceitful manner. In 
spite of all these undesirable actions, his death is calM a martyrdom be- 
cause of the favour of Islam, of his love for the family of the Prophet of 
all creation, (May God bless him I) his generous and noble habits, and his 
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murder by a Hindu. The knowledge of these things is only in Allah ” 

Chanda Sahib’s tragic end has been regarded as a des^i-ved nemesis for 
his treacherous behaviour to Rani Mn&kshi by all historians — ^The Pondi- 
cherry Diarist, the contemporary Ananda Ranga Pillai, gives us the day- 
to-day information of the events that hastened his end. 

Bad news from Srirangam reached the Diarist’s ears on the 8th June 
m the shape of Chanda Sahib having written to the Governor M. Law had 
gone over to Muhammad Ali Khan and the English and ruined everything. 
D’Auteuil who had ad,vanced to Valikandapuram was attacked by Birki 
Venkat Rao with the Maratha troops, the Mysore faujdar and some English 
who were encamped at Samayavaram and forced to retreat to Ranjangudi, 
being unable to reach Srirangam ; but Mutabir Khan, tire faujdar of that 
place, would not admit them and, on the other hand, helped the enemy to 
get in their rear and attack them. D’Auteuil surrendered without striking 
a blow. On June 15th, Ranga Pillai heard that Chanda Sahib had tried to 
escape, as a faquir, from custody, but had been seized ; and when the news 
reached Port St. David a salute was fired and sugar was distributed to the 
people. The next day he learnt that Chandg. Sahib, Shaikh Hasan, Law and 
others were surrounded in the Srirangam temple and could get no provisions ; 
and, in despair, Chanda Sahib offered to pay a certain sum of money to 
Manoji Appa of Tanjore and Murari Rao, on condition that he was to be 
escorted by Murari Rao. But Muhammad Ali’s people found him out, and 
declared that they would take him to the fort of Trichinpoly *, but the people 
of Murari Rao and the Tanjore folk protested that they had given a cowle 
or safe conduct to Chanda Sahib and carried him off in haste. Later, 
he was detained at the Dalavai Mantapam and not taken to Tanjore, but 
sent on to Manoji Appa’s camp, his head was cut off ; and the head and 
the body were carried on a camel to Muhammad Ali at Trichinopoly. 
Dupleix found fault with Law for giving up Chanda Sahib to Manoji Appa 
without insisting on getting a Maratha noble as hostage and being merely 
satisfied witii asking the Tanjore general to take an oath, which he did by 
proxy and broke so soon afterwards. 

Wilks wrote that Law was “justified by the fairest considerations of the- 
natural interests committed to his charge in recommending Chanda Sahib to 
incur any risk, rather than surrender to tlie English ; and he unhappily 
trusted to the desperate faith of a Mahratta.” According to Orme, Chanda 
Sahib knew that the Tanjore general, Manackjee, was at open variance with 
his prime minister and might bfe inclined to safeguard him, following only 
his personal interests, and he followed the overture with so much interest and 
seeming compliance, that both Law and Chanda Sahib thought that they had 
gained him over to their interest When Law demanded a hostage, the Tan- 
jorean answered that a hostage would be no real check on intended treachery. 
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and that, by giving one, the secret would be divulged and the escape rendered 
impracticable, and he promised under an oath taken on hisssabre and poniard, 
that he would send away Chanda Sahib with an escort of horse to Karikal. 
As soon as the victim entered his quarters, Manojee had him imprisoned in 
a tent and put in irons. The neict morning (1st of June 0. S.) there was a 
conference in Major Lawrence’s tent between the Major, Muhammad Ali, 
Manoji and the Mysore general, when the proposal that the English should 
have the custody of the prisoner, was violently opposed by the other three 
parties. To Manoji the Mysorean promised money, the Nawab threatened 
resentment and Murari Rao held out the fear of an attack; and he saw 
no method of saving the situation except by putting an end to the life of his 
prisoner. On the morning when Law surrendered at Srirangam, he had a 
conference with Lawrence, convinced him that the English were resolved not 
to interfere any farther in the dispute. The executioner was a Pathan, one 
of the Tanjorte general’s retinue.^ 


1. Ormb ; History of Hmdustm. Vol. I. Pp. 236-42. 4th ed. 

Wilks says that his death was looked upon in this light by all Mussalman 
writers ; but, he had a manuscript which stated that Chanda Sahib was murdered 
“ at the instigation of Muhammad Ali.” He however believes that the Maratha 
general, Manoji, would not have thus disposed of his prisoner and incurred the 
disgrace of open perifidy, had it not been for his fear getting involved in further 
disputes. He thinks that, in the mock conference held before Major Lawrence, the 
native chiefs were secretly agreed and that the Major was to be deterred from 
interfering by showing that he would thereby incur the resentment of all the con- 
federates. (Vol. I, p. 177 History of Mysore) 2nd ed. 

Malleson is of the opinion that “it is clear from Orme’s version that Law- 
rence had it in his power to have saved Chanda Sahib, and did connive at the 
deatii of the unfortunate man.’' {History of the French in India : p. 328 note). 

H. H. Wilson only justifies the conduct of Lawrence by maintaining that the 
English were at that time not so well assured of their power as to pretend to dictate 
to the native princes. (Note on P. 87 of Mill’s History of British India. Vol. Ill, 
1858). 

Venkasami Rao says that Mankoji, the famous general of Raja Pratap Singh, 
who undertook a successful expedition against the Maravas, shortly afterwards 
made himself “infamous by faitWessly and inhumanly disposing of Chanda Sahib 
at Tridiinopoly.” Pratap Singh’s chief minister, Sakhoji, was a great enemy of 
Mankoji. {The Tanjore Manual; pp. 733 and 789). 

The Madras Council Consultation of Monday, the 15th June, 1752, merely 
records a letter from Major Lawrence “ advising that the allies not agreeing who 
should have Chanda, to prevent disputes, his head was cut off and carried into 
Trichinopoly ; that Shaik Hussan is a prisoner in Syringham to whom he had 
promised protection.” 

Prof. Dodwell points out (in note 3, p. 66 of his Dupldx and Clive) that, 
according to Saunders’ letter to Dupleix of Aug. 22, 1752, Lawrence seems to deny 
that. any conference was held ; he adds that he does not attach much value to this 
as he expressly says the opposite in his narrarive. 
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I J. S. TARAPOREWALA, Andheri. 

In the Pahlavi Texts contained in the Codex MK, edited by the late 
Dastur Jamaspji Minocherji Jamasp-Asana there occurs a remarkable piece 
dealing with the marriage contract among the ancient Iranians. In that 
volume this text occurs at pp. 141-143. In the Introductoiy remarks by Mr. 
Behramgore Tehmurasp Anklesaria this text has been translated (pp. 
47-49). 

This is more or less a legal document, couched in legal phraseology and 
full of the long-winded verbosity so dear to all legal minds. It seems to be 
the actual legal marriage settlement and thus it throws a considerable light 
on the legal status of the married woman in ancient Iran. I adknowledge 
gratefully the very substantial help I have derived from Ankxesaria’s 
translation. I have striven here to make the document clearer by indicating 
the various people meant. The text has the word vahdmm (Pazand jal&n) 
occurring so very often as to be confusing ; I have tried to make this clear. 
As far as possible I have adhered to the actual text as printed. The date 
given in the text is the year of the actual writing down of this piece in the 
manuscript. A few notes have been added where necessary. 

The Solemn-Contract oj Marriage. 

In the Name of God. 

1. In the month of Vohuman of the year six hundred and twenty and 
seven, as reckoned from the end of the year 20 ^ of His Majesty Yazdakart, 
King of Kings, son of Satroiyiar, grandson of His Majesty Aparwez Xosrde,^ 
King of Kings, son of Auharmazd, on the exalted and pure day of Dadu- 
pavan-Mitr, when the noblest among the good people had gathered together 
at the place of assembly, ( at that time ) a certain person named ( Ardeshir 
Bahman ),3 son of ( Bahman ), who dwells in the town of ( Hormuz ) in 
the district of (Kirman), took to wife, as a free-bom i^erson, a certain maiden 


1. This is the so-called “ PStsI ” era which is often found mentioned in old 
mss. It dates from the time when the Aiab rule was officially establi^ed in Iran, 
as marked by the first Khalifa coinage. The Zoroastrians, naturally, refused to 
recognise the new power and so { as there was no Sa^nian King on the throne ) 
they began to reckon the “ Pars! " era. It begins, therefore, from the year A,D, 631 
plus 20, i.e., A,D. 651. 

2. Khusrav II, surnamed Parviz (A,D. 590-623), son of Hormuzd IV 
(579-590). 

3. The proper names enclosed in brackets are imaginary names. I have inserted 
these to make matters clear ; the original text has all through the word vahmian 
(such-and-such) which leads to omsidjerable confusion. 
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named ( Kliurshet Kaikohad ), a free-born maiden likewise, who dwells in the 
district of ( Yezd ) . 

2. Thus she has come under the potestas ^ of ( Ardeshir’s ) father as 
soon as she is by him admitted to wifehood and daughterhood for the con- 
tinuance of the lineage and with unanimous consent of the family and she 
has not come under that of any other. ■ 

3. Thus ( Ardeshlr ) of his own freewill and as a gift from 
(Khurshet’s) father, and to the satisfaction and with full'^ consent of the 
said (Khurshet) accepted as a pious-gift the said (Khurshet) as his free- 
born'^ wife. 

4. And ( Kaikol^d ), the father of the said ( Khurshet ), has given 
away as a pious-gift the said ( Khurshet ) to ( Ardeshir ) to be his free-born 
wife with the triple word.® 

5. And the said (Khurshet) accepted him whole-heartedly® as if she 
had likewise promised this, — “ To the end of life never will I depart from my 
wifely duties and the practice of love and obedience and devotion to the said 
( Ardeshir) as laid down by the rules of Aryan^ conduct and of the Good 
Religion.® 

6. And ( Ardeshir J promised likewise To the end of life will I 
regard her as beloved wife and as mistress of my home, and with food and 
clothing will I provide her and clothe her to the limit of my ability and as 
circumstances permit ; I will maintain her with due respect under my protect- 
ing care as husband ; and the children who will be bom of her I will regard 
as my own free-bom progeny.”® 


1. The original word is sarddnh, lordship, and it is here used in the technical 
legal sense of potestas. 

2. These phrases, “for the continuance of the lineage” and "with 
unanimous consent of the family” are also used in the Pazand Astrvdd (Marriage 
Service) of the Pai'sis. The words “when the noblest among the good 
people had gathered together at the place of assembly ” ( in para 1 ) are also found 
at the be^nning of the Pazand Astrvad. 

3. Literally, “ mutual consent ” — kam~dinmh ; the word is the same as the 
A vesta word daem, which in several passages (such as Yasna xxvi. 4) represents 
the seat of feelings and emotions. Hence I have translated rather freely “ full con- 
sent”, implying free-fill. 

4. This is the padsMh-zan, i.e., a maiden not born in slavery, with whom the 
marriage has to be performed in accord with strict legal and religious forms. 

5. This refers to the triple commandment— towwfa, hit x of 

Zoroastrian faith. The father consent^- to the marriage “by thought, word and 
deed”. It may be noted here that in the actual marriage ceremony to-day the 
marriage contract and the " responses ” thereto by all parties ( the bridegroom, the 
bride, and two witnesses) have to be repeated thrice. 

6. Litemily, “consented completely”. 

7. The original word is mrih and means literally “ Aryan-dom ” ; see West, 

GUfsswry to Arda-Virdf, p. 68. ? , 

8. The true faith taught by Zarathushtra. 

9. [This is a fairly long and a very complex paragraph. It .refers first of hll to 
the gift in ca^ and jewels made “ as a mark; of .affection ” at the fime of the wedding 
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7. And besides, this property has been settled upon her in this 
manner ; — ^The said ( Ardeshir ) upon winning her made over to the said 
( Khurshet ) its ownership. And after he had done that the said ( Ardeshir 
Bahman ) considered it proper and did bestow upon the said ( Khurshet 
Kaikobad)by solemn pledge^ as a mark of his affection ^ three thousand 
zuzins of silver current in the realm.^ Also he considered it proper to endow 
her with jewels worth three thousand uzins of silver current in the realm. 

[Further the said ( Ardeshir Bahman ) made the following settlement 
upon his wife the said (Khurshet Kaikobad)]^:— “Out of the total aggregate 
property which has come into my possession and ownership, regarding which 
I have authority in me vested for giving it away, and that likewise which 
may hereafter come into my possession and ownership, regarding which also 
I may have the authority of giving away — of all this property out of two 
parts one undivided part do I give to ( Khurshet Kaikofaad ), and I have 
constituted the said ( Khurshet Kaifcohad ) rightful owner over the said 
property in such a manner that whenever ( Khurshet ) or any other adminis- 
trator^ for { Khurshet ) shall make a claim for it I will deliver it to that 
person without reservation, and I will practise therein neither evasion nor 
equivocation”.® 

8. And the said ( Khurshet Kaikohad ) accepted this document’ about 
the property together with the jewels worth those three thousand zuzms, and 
was agreeable regarding this. 

9. And the said ( Khurshet Kaikohad’s ) father has become adminis- 


ceremony. The woman becomes absolute owner of it. This gift seems to be partly 
in cash and partly in jewellery. Besides this marriage gift (given out of the bride- 
groom’s affection and goodwill ) there seems to have been another marriage settle- 
ment which had to be made legally. By this half the property the man possessed 
at the time of the marriage and also half of all that he might earn thereafter had 
to be settled upon the bride as hers by right of marriage. This was also to be in full 
ownership,] 

1. This refers to the patnian or the solemn marriage contract. 

2. The word used, do^et, means literally “treats with favour”. 

3. The Astrvdd in Pazand mentions in this connection “ two thousand dirhams 
of bright white silver and two dinars of red gold from (the Mint at) Nisbapur." 
Jiewellery is also mentioned there. I think personally that the sum mentioned 
( 3000 zuzms ) was not necessary in every case. The main idea seems to be a 
certain sum in cash and jewellery to a like amount. 

4. The words in square brackets have been inseited by me to make the 
pa.ssage clearer. 

5. The word is datak, literally “ representative at law The girl would need 
someone to look after her affairs, and para 9 mentions her father as her representative 

■ in" 'this.' matter, . 

6. The word is vistarih, literally “ ebctent ” or “ long-windedness ”, so common 
when one wants to get out of an agreement. Hence I have rendered it as 
" equivocation 

7. I have translated the phrase here as “ document about the property ”, on 
the strength of a word madet (a Semitic word) mentioned in Haug and 
Hoshangji’s Pahlavi-PazamI Glassmy, p. 150. 
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trator for her ; and the said ( Khursiiet Kaikobad ) has accepted this settle- 
ment and has not disputed for more. 

10, And as regards the above matter as also others usually found in 
the solemn contract of marriage, I, (Peshotan Shahpur),^ have arrived here, 
as was my duty, to ask, to inquire and to investigate 

11. This, then, is the mutual agreement (Peshtan Shahpur) has attest- 


ed in the presence of ( Rustam Sohrab ) and ( Tehmurasp Vistasp). Such 
is this dowry2 settled by the attestation and the declaration of mutual, agree- 
ment between the said ( Ardeshir Bahman ) and ( Kaikobad ), who on be- 
half of the said ( Khurshet) — being the father of the said ( IChurshet Kaiko- 
bad ) — has acted as surety for ( Khurshet Kaikobad ). 



In the presence of the said ( Peshtan SMhpur ) and ( Rustam Sohrab ) 
and ( Tehmurasp Vistasp ). 

Completed. 


1. This is probably the notary who made out this document, llie 
to this explanation is the first person singular in the words “ I have arrivct 

2. TTiis is a difficult word. As giv^ in , the, text it reads daz or d 
variant reading dez is mentioned. I have ventured to conect it to dak 
means " dowry ” and thus suits the context admirably. The ^^oder^ It 
for dowry " is Jahez which may very well be a misreading of the origina 
word. In Urdu, too, we have the word 'dahez, which also means the sai 
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SIDDHESHWAR VARMA, Jammu 

My son Anand Vardhan was born on the 19th August 1929. In March 
1930 I began to keep a record of his sounds, and continued to do so up to 
the 22nd August, 1932. He evolved a dialect of Panjabi, with a few traces 
of Lahnda and Dogri. 

The figures given below signify the age of the boy in months. 

This linguistic record may be divided into five distinct stages : — 

(1) Articulate but meaningless sounds, reaching upto 9, though a few 
significant sounds appeared even in this stage. 

(2) Significant sounds coined by the boy himself but not occurring in 
the actual dialect : period 14-16. 

(3) Words from the dialect, pronounced significantly, but with varying 
degree of accuracy : period 17-23. 

(4) Evolution of Vocabulary : period 24-37. 

(5) Evolution of Grammar : 30-37. 

As regards the articulate sounds, I shall first describe his simple 
vowels. 

The earliest vowels recorded, appearing mostly in meaningless sounds, 

' were the vowels ( either alone or at the end of con- 
tmple Vowels. sonants) [u:], [i:], [e:], [a:] and [a:]. 

[u:], e.g.in 
8: pu : bu: u: 

\A:u:u’. 

I i ,' ] 8 : ki : 

9 : gii gii ki: 
le} 7 : ge : 8 ; ke: 

8:Je:“ give ”, later dS :de: d^:{ emphatic ). 

[ a ; ] 8:md: [a 3 being somewhat like French [m] in an unaccented 
syllable. 

[s:3 9:s: 

lA: nih : niz : Ib bz: dz : 

15 :Jb : 

[ a ] 13 : p (^ : pa 
lA: baba, cacav 

The short vowels [ A ], [U], [I] and [e] emerged somewhat later, 
with the appearance of significant sounds and words 

[ A ] 16: ' A cche ” a term of salutation, being a mispronunciation of 
namasie. ” 

17 :/ A bj;b escdam^tign while “playing. ” 
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[U3 

[I] 


19; cup cup “exclamation while playing,” 

19 : a pi'cja “ Come ! ” — calls somebody whose name he could not 
pronounce correctly. 

24 : 'pite " father, or sisters ”, 

[e] 25 : 'ennei “ No 1 ” — literally, “ it not,” 

A few diphthongs also appeared in the early period, but 
Diphthongs t. i T . i 

on the whole somewhat later 

[Ai] 8 A j ( Meaningless ) 

[ao] 14 : mao “cat” 

[ei ] 16: ei “this” 

[ea] 24 : “ this very thing ” 

[ia] 24 (later): “ this very thing 

Tones tones appeared quite early, e.g. the low rising 

tone in : — 

8: p^: (Meaningless) 

13 : pa pa: ( Meaningless ) 

16: ia “cat,” while peeping about. 

The high-falling tone also appeared about the same time : — 

8: “give” 

9: “give” 

9: 6 (Meaningless) 

24 : phu “exclamation of dislike.” 

In the earlier period plosives were preferred to other consonants. For 
Cons t ^ similar phenomenon in the speech of a Swiss German 

child, cf. “Die sprachliche entwicklung eines kindes” 

by Hans Cornioley, p. 40. Of the plosives, [g] , [k] , [p] and [b] ( through 
a fricative [b] ) were the earliest to appear, (cf. a similar phenomenon 
in the same work by Cornioley, pp. 6, 7, 40 ). The plosives appeared in 
sounds like the following:- — 

[g] 7: ge: (Meaningless) 

e: ki: ( „ ) 

pu: bu: ( „ ) 

M: “give”. 

du: “exclamation while turning over the pages of a book” 
da: da: “exclamation while turning over the pages of a book” 

„ do: „ „ “ 

„ de:de: „ „ ” 

The palatals [c] , [ch] appeared in 14 : ca ca ca ( Meaningless ) 
16: 'Acche “a term of salutation, being a mispronuncia- 
^ tion of the word namasie.'' 

Before the voiced palatal J appeared, a palatalized consonant like 
Pataialued Slavonic dj (as in Russian djSlo “business”) was pro- 
Consonants nounced in 

13 : dj^ “give” 

15: djd (Ja) “exclamation in search: of | ^at ; 'where is it' 


[k] 8: 
[p],[b3 7: 
9: 
15: 
15: 
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The breathed dental plosive appeared a little later 
' [t] 16 : ta while peeping about, 

itth] 17: Utthe ‘'here’^ 

The retroflex plosive also appeared about the same time as the dental : — 
[tS] 16 : “exclamation while pointing to an object like a picture, 

ball etc.” 

[d] (alveolar palatalized) 16: do “exclamation while calling 
two cats.” 

The aspirated labial [ph] appeared much later in 
24: “exclamation of dislike.” 

The only non-plosive consonants which appeared early were 
[h] 8: hhi (Meaningless) 

[m] 8 : ma ( Meaningless ) 

[n] 14: njd,njd{ „ ), These three consonants occurred 

rarely in this period. 

Nasal Consonants Of the nasal consonants, [m] appeared earlier : — 

8: md ( Meaningless ) 

14 : mto “cat” 

„ : ms me { Meaningless ) 

Then appeared [n] : — 

25 : s« “Nol, lit. “it not” 

31 : nAnd “the boy's own name.” 

CV] emerged somewhat later : — 

33: 'nVrju “Sacred thread” txom'JhTTu (Lahnda dialect) 

But even a little subsequently, the child found [n] followed by [kk] in 
the succeeding S 3 liable difScult to pronounce, so that for 34 ; 'nikka 
“small,”he said 'glkka. Similarly for medial [n] he substituted l!k] in 
35 : htkal “glasses” later 3u: ekkol for 'snak in the dialect. 

, Of the liquids, [1] appeared much earlier and was often 

substituted tor [r]:- 

'Ma “father” 

28 : hoi “more” for hor in the dialect. 

„ bal “outside” for tar in the dialect. The correct pronunciation of 
these two words, hor, bar, appeared three months latei", 31. cf. a similar 
phenomenon in the Swiss German child’s speech, in which [r] was still 
indistinct in the 22nd month, but [1] was clear ; [r] became clear in the 

24th month ( Cornioley, Ib., pp. 31, 35 ), 

[1] for [r] also appeared in the medial position ; — 

34: Up paid “from above” for Upprd in the dialect. 

Besides [1] , [G] was also substituted for [r] : — 

33 : tfc “ a bear ” for nch, later 37 : hch. 

33: ' tioG? bread ' for 'ro^i hnt three days later, he pronounced 'rot^i 
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Throughout the period under investigation, he was unable to pronounce 
I. r], for which he substituted [1] or [11] ; — 

31 : lul “ coarse sugar ” for gut; in the dialect. 

34 : Culle “ sweepers” for cure in the dialect. 

35; ^puli ‘'wasp” for in the dialect. 

The child showed the greatest inability to pronounce the spirants. Only 
Spirants. instance, Z4::'fermu "lion’s face” could be recorded; 

otherwise for [f] he substituted [G] or [c’J 
33: 'GdGf " Shanti, his sister’s name,” later. 

37: 'G(5!-^g2 for the same. 

33: ^GoGi or Goc* for 'tofi “a girl’s name.” 

While an instance of [/] was obtained, no instance of [s] could be 
secured. Initially, an instance was recorded in which he substituted [b] 
for [s] : — 

37; “soap’* for in the dialect: otherwise [ch] or [c] were 

the frequent substitutes : — 

16 : 'Kcche lox n^niKste “a term of salutation”. 

31: ” that will do ” for 6As. 

34; &iccaG " bis-cut ” for ^Ws^mG. 

34: 'bacicd “ bicycle” for baisikkal. 

37 : 'mhlcha “ I will rub ” for ‘rniilsa. 

37 : Hchi “ an iron ” for ’Istri. 

For similar phenomenon in Awadhi, cf . Baburam Saksena : Evolution 
of Awadhi, p. 103, “It has been observed that when the child begins to 
pronounce [s] , he does so in the case of initial [s] first, the medial continues 
to be pronounced [ch] a little longer.” 

The glottal fricative first appeared early, soon after the 8th month, 
The glottal fri- but it was not noticed again for 19 months, till it 
catwe^l, reappeared: — 

8: hki (Meaningless). . 

28 ; hoi “ more 
31: '^AGG« “shop”. 

Even then it was not pronounced in the beginning of some words, as 
26: ^ati “elephant” for %athi. 

34: 'A.li “ Hari, name of a boy 
The labio-dental [v] also appeared late: 

31- “foolball” lit, “big”. 

Of the consohant-groups those with the semi-vowel [j] 
Comonant groups. liquids were the earliest to appear :— 

[cj] 19 : pi^cja “ An obscure name of a person 

[tr] 27: ifB “three”. ^ 

[ml] 31: w/a* “cream”, 

[pf] 33: 'nATJu “sacred thread”. < i/{ ' 

[mb] 33: “name of a girl. , , 
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An inter^ting [b] in bat (34) “inkstand ” for d-avat; appeared, reminding 
us of Prakrit [b] for Skr. [dv] . In the trisyllabic word 

37: miitma: “ 0 Sumitral his sister's name" the child substituted 
[n] with the Svarabhakti [o] for the [r] of [tr] in su'mitra, 
commonly pronounced mitrd by her parents and friends. 

Haplology, with unusual modification of sounds in 
Haplology words, occasionally appeared — : 

27: man almonds'* fox badam 

35: 'puli “wasp” for 

37: 'pama “ pYirniSi'* for pd^ama 

Onomatopoea 'I'hie tendency to Onoraatopoea and music appeared for 

and music. the first time after the 14th month : — 

14: mdo: “cat” (onomatopoeic) 

14 : ba ba ba ( Musical sounds ) 

14 : njd njd ( Musical sounds ) 

After the 24th month the child became very responsive to music. He 
danced shaking the head, arras and legs on hearing a song. Cf. Cornioley, 
ib. p. 44, in which the Swiss child is said to have expressed delight in music 
after the 22nd month. 

Order of sounds Chronologically, the order of sounds in words may 

Syllables in words, be thus represented : 

Vowels only 8*: u, sf ( both meaningless ) 

Consonant + vowel 8: ke: { meaningle^ ) 

„ de : “ give ” 

Vowel H- Consonant 16 : WAe:“here”. 

„ *hcche “ nQmhste, a term of salutation ”, 
Disyllabic words begin after the 15th month, as 15 : j&a 'di exclamation 
while turning over the pages of a book ”, 16 'zihe “here.” 

Trisyllabic words begin to appear later : — 

34: 'badcdh “bicycle”. 

38 : 'vppdW: “from above”, 

37 : mittdnd : “ 0 Sumitra 1 his sister's name 

While the first significant sound appeared as the Imperative 8 : Ui 
Significant sounds “^7® 9 : givu, emphatic dMd : the boy in this early 

coined by the period used many significant sounds not available in his 
dialect:— 

14. uu : “ that thing ” when wanting something. 

15 ; dja ( la ) : “ exclamation in search of a cat, where is it ?” 

„ ; du: “ exclamation when turning over the pages of a book. 

„ : dada: „ „ „ „ „ 

»* « », „ 

« • P^' „ „ .. „ 

pa'di: „ „ ,, 

„ : 'eds: 'ede ,, „ 
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16 : : “exclamation when pointing to a picture, ball etc.” 

„ : do: “exclamation when calling two cats”. 

,, : fa “cat” peeping about. 

19: cU/> cujj “ Exclamation while playing”, 

„ : a pfcja "Come Oh ! ” ( some person whose name is obscure ). 
After the 17th month, the child came to know the meanings of many 
words, but could not pronounce them, e.g. when asked to point out a 
^lat>u? “electric bulb?”, he pointed out correctly, though he could not 
pronounce the word. 

Before the 24th month, the vocabulary was rather poor. The earliest 
Vocabulary, words picked up from the dialect related to greeting or 
persons often called : — 

16: 'x-Vcche “greetings”. 

17: 'bebe “mother and other persons as well” though in the dialect 
this word means only “ mother ”. 

24: *pite “father, and even sisters”. This word was used .for only 
one -or two weeks and was then replaced by be “mother “for 
everybody. 

After the 24th month, a large number of substantives appeared : — 

26 : ‘aii “ elephant” 

„ : «I3 “ camel ” 

27: wa “ water ” for in the dialect. 

„ : nidn “ almonds ” for bddam in the dialect. 

31; wAwrf 'the child’s own name 
37 : /eA/ “ tomorrow ”. 

Before the 30th month, only the germs of Grammar appeared. The first 
grammatical form appeared as Imperative mood after the 
8th month : U: “give” 9: di: “give”. The Demonstrative 
Pronouns then appear, 16: ei “this”, 24: ea ox la “this very thing”. 
Adverbs from Demonstrative Pronouns also appear early : 16 : “here”. 

The word for negation appears somewhat late : 25 ^ “ is not ” : lit. “it 

not”. The numerals emerge after the 27th month : Ik “one”, do “two”, 
ifB “three”. 

After the 30th month, grammatical forms become rapidly rich. The 
personal pronoun mz “ I ” appears after the 31st month. The verb and the 
adjective appear simultaneously during the next few months : — 

Verb : Past : 32 : 'bapu ^marm “grandfather will beat” ; past used in 
the sense of the future. 

Present Perfect : 33 : Vntjf ai s “meal has come”. ^ , 

Subjunctive 37 : 'roU pe Id “may I send bread? 

Future : 37 : ml ^appe 'mAlcJm “ I Will rub by myself, ‘fnMchd from 
Lahnda 'mMsd “ I will mb 
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Participles ( from Dogri ) 35 : j^Ajja "broken” 

36 : ^pat;a da "torn” 

„ Phrada "filled” 

Adjectives 31 : ’mzla "dirty” 

34 : ^glkka ‘*smair for 
'nikka 

The Genitive, after the 34lh inonth, was indicated by a co^spoiinc 
word : — 

34 : kH 'bibi "yesterday’s sweets” 

„ fer mu "lion’s face”. But after the 35th month appears post- 
position da in cace da k{> "uncle's post card”. 

The conception of Gender appears after the 33rd month when we have 
ro\ji ah "meal has come ”, but its use doss not yet seem to be quite correct, 
for after the 34th month the child calls a girl *'blmbi oe” "O Bimbi ” {being 
the name of a girl), though oe is used only for males. 

How far the linguistic features described above are general, and how 
Conclusion peculiar to the individual, only later research, after 

careful comparison of the speech of many children 
speaking Indo-Aryan will show, but the early appearance of plosives, the late 
emergence of [/] (as in Swiss German mentioned above, vide p, 406), and 
the substitute of [ch] for [s] as in Awadhi (Vide p. 407 above), may not be 
a mere coincidence. 






